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Foreword 


by Brian Urquhart, United Nations 
Under-Secretary-General for Political Affairs 


The United Nations Relief Operation in Bangladesh and the hu- 
manitarian efforts that preceded it in the same area were among 
the most ambitious and grand efforts ever undertaken by the world 
organization to help people in distress. 

Efforts to relieve the sufferings of the people of that hard- 
pressed and disaster-prone area began in 1971] and continued 
through a period of violent military conflict into the very difficult 
first years of the newly independent sovereign state of Bangladesh. 
Despite the extreme difficulties of the situation, the assistance of 
the intemational community provided through the United Na- 
tions was extraordinarily effective. 

Early in 1971, in a time of great political uncertainty and con- 
fusion, UN Secretarv-General U Thant took personal responsibil- 
ity for initiating these humanitarian efforts and for securing gov- 
ernment support for them. It was a courageous and imaginative 
initiative open, as U Thant well knew, to all sorts of misinterpre- 
tations and criticisms. He took it, however, in the conviction that 
the United Nations must act to help people in need and to fore- 
stall even graver humanitarian disasters. His successor, Kurt 
Waldheim, continued and enlarged the program, strengthening 
its structure and its basis of support. 

The response of many governments and voluntary agencies was 
generous, and the effectiveness of the assistance provided was en- 
hanced by a coordinating mechanism at United Nations head- 
quarters and in Bangladesh itself, which was able to call for the 
kind of contributions needed, to channel them in the right direc- 
tion, and to work closely with the local authorities in the use of 
the assistance received. The operation was a happy combination 
of multilateral and bilateral effort concerted by the United Na- 
tions. It was also an example of the whole UN system working as a 
team and speaking with one voice. 

The people who conducted this unprecedented humanitarian 
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effort worked under extreme pressure and tension and, in the 
field, often under dangerous conditions. This account of their ef- 
forts and of the work of the world organization in an especially 
sensitive and complicated situation is an encouraging story of 
what the world community, in the right circumstances and with 
proper leadership, can do to help a people in distress. 
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Introduction 


The United Nations relief operation in Bangladesh is one of the 
organization’s great unsung success stories. It began in March 
1971 with an initiative by then Secretary-General U Thant, 
which demonstrated both the scope and the limitations of the 
secretary-general’s executive authority. The initiative, like the 
more directly political ones he took in the course of the year to 
preserve peace in the subcontinent, was frustrated by events, and 
brought him more criticism than commendations. The relief op- 
eration he started was still struggling to establish itself when war 
broke out in December and changed the map of the subconti- 
nent. The operation—the United Nations Relief Operation in 
East Pakistan—did not achieve its objectives. It had, however, 
mobilized staff, supplies, and equipment that enabled the organi- 
zation to respond promptly to the emergency relief needs of newly 
independent Bangladesh. Without UNEPRO, the secretary- 
general would have been unable to establish UNROD—the 
United Nations Rehef Operation in Dacca-——within a week of the 
surrender of the Pakistan forces in Bangladesh to the joint Ban- 
gladesh and Indian command on 16 December 1971. 

UNROD, after a period of heroic and sometimes ill-fated im- 
provisation, became the most successful and largest operation of 
its kind ever mounted by the United Nations. The needs it was 
intended to meet were unprecedented. “Never before in human 
history,” Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim said, in launching 
his first appeal for aid to Bangladesh in February 1972, “has 
international assistance been needed so urgently and in such great 
amounts.” The prospects that confronted the people and provi- 
sional government of Bangladesh when they emerged from nine 
months of bitter struggle in December 197] and began to rebuild 
their shattered country were unbelievably bleak. To many outside 
observers the obstacles seemed insurmountable and some of them 
predicted disaster. It was clear, a senior Bangalee official has writ- 
ten, that “only a massive effort by the people and government of 
Bangladesh supported by equally massive mputs of external assist- 
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ance could bring the new country through its first year without 
catastrophe. 

The grounds for pessimism were solid. Bangladesh is a poor 
country, a paradigm of the problems of underdevelopment. A 
Bangalee economist has described it as “a massive concentration 
of poverty.” “Nowhere on earth,” he wrote, “is there anything 
like such extremely low living standards shared by such an enor- 
mous mass of population squeezed into so small a geographical 
area.”? In terms of population—an estimated 72 million to 75 
million in mid-1972—Bangladesh is the eighth largest country in 
the world. In area—55,000 square miles—it is comparable to 
Greece or the state of Wisconsin. With over 1,300 inhabitants to 
the square mile, it is the most densely populated country on 
earth. Bangladesh is, an American specialist told a congressional 
subcommittee in 1973, more crowded than the United States 
would be if the entire world population were settled within its 
borders. + 

The population is predominantly rural; 94 percent of the in- 
habitants live in some 65,000 villages. Between 80 and 90 percent 
depend on agriculture for their livelihood, the main crops being 
rice, the country’s principal foodstuff, and jute, its most important 
export. The rice yield is low by international standards. Even after 
the introduction of better methods, fertilizers, pesticides, irriga- 
tion, and high-yield seed, rice production was increasing at a rate 
of barely 2 percent a year, compared to an estimated population 
growth rate of about 3 percent. The result was a worsening food 
shortage, which in the immediate preindependence years re- 
quired imports of 1.5 million tons of food grain a year. Most of 
the remainder of the population make a living from fishing, hand- 
loom weaving, and other handicrafts. Industry is little developed 
and there are few mineral resources. 

The country’s telecommunication and transport systems were 
archaic and inadequate. Before partition in 1947, the railways 
were part of the Indian network and were centered on Calcutta, 
the region’s main port. They had been only partly adapted to the 
needs of East Pakistan as a separate entity. There were two main 
north-south links, one in the west serving Chalna, the country’s 
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second port, and one in the east running north from Chittagong, 
the country’s main port, with transverse links serving Dacca and 
the central portion of the country. The great rivers that domi- 
nate the delta area the country occupies—the Ganges, the 
Brahmaputra, the Meghna, and their distributaries and afflu- 
ents—provide a network of natural waterways. They also cause 
widespread flooding. In the monsoon season an inundation over 
100 miles wide spreads over the center of the country, damaging 
crops and interrupting communications. The rivers and the threat 
of flooding require the provision of embankments, dikes, ferries, 
and bridges—over 4,000 on the railway system alone—on a large 
scale and make the improvement of the road and railway networks 
costly and difficult. 

The statistical evidence is uncertain and challenged in some 
quarters, but there seems no doubt that in the years preceding in- 
dependence real per capita income in what is now Bangladesh 
remained virtually static and probably declined. The stagnation in 
East Pakistan, which contrasted sharply with the impressive and 
widely praised growth in West Pakistan, was the outcome of sev- 
eral related factors, among them the development policies of the 
government of Pakistan. These policies, which were regarded by 
major donor governments as a model of their kind, were designed 
to promote development through industrialization. Their effects 
on the predominantly agricultural economy of East Pakistan were 
disastrous. Through the operation of the system of multiple ex- 
change rates and import controls, resources were transferred from 
agriculture, mainly in East Pakistan, to support industrialization, 
which was concentrated in the West wing. The foreign exchange 
proceeds of exports of raw jute from East Pakistan were, for exam- 
ple, bought by the government at low rates and used to import 
capital goods and materials that were sold to industrialists at ad- 
vantageous prices. The government’s development policies had 
another side-effect. The resources, mostly foreign aid, at the dis- 
posal of the government tended to go to West Pakistan rather than 
East Pakistan, on the ground that investment in the West was 
more likely to increase the nation’s rate of growth as a whole. In 
the mid-1960s an effort was made to channel more resources to 
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East Pakistan in order to reduce the political, economic, and so- 
cial damage that had been done. The results were meager. Many 
of the projects chosen were, according to international observers, 
poorly conceived and ill suited to the country’s needs, and where 
they were not, implementation was ineffective. 

The problems of underdevelopment and frustrated develop- 
ment, were compounded by the catastrophes of 1970 and 1971. 
In 1970 the worst cyclone in decades killed hundreds of thou- 
sands, destroyed countless homes, and ruined much of the coun- 
try’s agriculture. Only a few months later, on 25 March 1971, 
internal strife broke out and racked the country for nine months, 
culminating in civil war and the emergence of independent Ban- 
gladesh. The cumulative losses resulting from the nine months of 
repression, armed struggle, and war were appalling. One estimate 
puts the total at about $2,000 million—the equivalent of more 
than 40 percent of a year’s Gross National Product (GNP). 

Hundreds of thousands were killed or maimed. Villages, 
schools, and health institutions were destroyed. Millions of 
people were driven from their homes. Ten million refugees fled to 
India. Twice that number abandoned their homes and jobs in 
search of food and safety within the country. 

Agricultural losses were heavy. Many of the bullocks used to 
draw plows and carts were slaughtered. Tools, fishing boats and 
nets, irrigation pumps and wells were destroved or damaged. 
Fields were untilled, and when the farmers returned, stocks of 
seeds, fertilizers, and pesticides had to be replenished. 

The economy was stifled. Foreign exchange reserves, overseas 
credit facilities, and domestic financial resources were lacking. 
The transport and communication system was crippled. Thou- 
sands of trucks and buses were destroyed, damaged, or removed 
from the country. On the railways, 296 bridges, including two 
main links, the Hardinge Bridge over the Padma River and the 
George VI Bridge over the old Brahmaputra, were destroved or 
damaged, severing rail communications from east to central Ban- 
gladesh and between the northern and southern parts of the coun- 
try. Locomotives, rolling stock, stretches of track, and the signal- 
ing svstem were unusable. The telecommunications network was 
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inoperative. Ferries and inland water craft were sunk or damaged, 
and the ports—through which food and relief supplies would have 
to move—were heavily damaged. Channels were mined and 
movement was restricted by sunken vessels. 

After the cessation of imports and the return of the ten million 
refugees, mass starvation, which had threatened the country for 
months, now became an immediate concern. A famine repeating 
or even surpassing the tragedy of 1943 seemed imminent. 

There were other dangers. The country had been turned into a 
no man’s land, “a free-for-all with lethal weapons loose through 
the length and breadth of the land.”* The collapse of law and 
order and the massacre of minorities seemed, in the opinion of 
many foreign observers, certain. 

In this situation a new and untried government was faced with 
the task of converting a provincial administration into a national 
government, without benefit of any transitional or preparatory pe- 
riod. Most of the senior civil servants in East Pakistan had come 
from the West wing, and many of the most experienced Bangalee 
leaders and administrators had been lost or, like Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman himself, were still detained in Pakistan. Government 
departments capable of administering the world’s eighth largest 
nation had to be created from the wreckage of a demoralized and 
discredited provincial administration that had been accustomed to 
defer decisions to Islamabad. Sheikh Mujibur and his colleagues 
succeeded in doing this. A workable administration was estab- 
lished. The pessimists were confounded and the disasters they had 
predicted were averted. The ten million refugees and the millions 
of displaced Bangalees were reabsorbed quickly and quietly. Law 
and order was by and large preserved. The threatened mass 
slaughter of minorities did not take place. Most important of all, 
the people were fed. 

The credit for this achievement goes in the first place to the 
people and government of Bangladesh. The people are inured to 
hardship and to the hazards of cyclone and monsoon. Their spirit 
of self-reliance, reinforced by the exhilaration of independence, 
was the primary factor in the survival and recovery of their coun- 
try. “This tribute,” a senior Bangalee official has written, “cannot 
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be quantified. . . . In the nature of things it is not possible to re- 
cord and tabulate the efforts of millions of farmers to rebuild their 
homesteads, plow the land, plant the seed, repair the tubewells, 
find animals and implements, and in general reconstitute their 
working lives disrupted by occupation, flight and war.” The 
energies of the people could restore a subsistence economy and 
provide the basis for eventual reconstruction, but much more was 
needed to avert the threat of famine and disease and economic 
collapse. The government provided the necessary leadership, 
and, thanks to the speed with which it established a workable ad- 
ministration, created the conditions in which a successful relief 
operation could be undertaken. 

There was no question that immediate and massive external as- 
sistance was essential. The problem was how to mobilize it. A 
newcomer to the international community, the government of 
Bangladesh was not recognized by a majority of the world’s gov- 
ernments. It was not a member of any of the organizations of the 
United Nations system and lacked ready access to any of the nor- 
mal sources of international assistance. In this desperate situation, 
the United Nations proved acceptable to all concerned for provid- 
ing the kind of emergency assistance required. The secretary- 
general's decision, in accordance with the mandate given him by 
the General Assembly in resolution 2790 (xxv1) and the Security 
Council in resolution 307 (1971), to continue to furnish hu- 
inanitarian assistance to the area, enabled the organization to act 
as the catalyst and coordinator needed to mobilize and deliver as- 
sistance. The United Nations operation served as a political um- 
brella under which donor governments, intergovernmental or- 
ganizations, and voluntary agencies could work in cooperation 
with the government of Bangladesh to save the country from 
disaster. 

The response by governments, intergovernmental organiza- 
tions, and voluntary agencies to the call for assistance was on a 
scale that matched the needs. By 3] March 1973, when the first 
phase of the operation ended with the termination of UNROD, 
the total aid mobilized trom all external sources in response to the 
appeals of the secretary-general and the government of Bangla- 
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desh stood at over $1,300 million, two thirds provided bilaterally, 
one quarter multilaterally through the United Nations system, 
and the remainder through international voluntary agencies. The 
volume of aid mobilized is a measure both of the concern and 
generosity of the international community and of the capacity of 
the United Nations system’to organize and carry out a relief oper- 
ation of unusual complexity in uniquely difficult political circum- 
stances. 

The operation was massive and it was successful. When the 
first phase of the operation came to an end in March 1973, Bang- 
ladesh was, as the development conference convened by the gov- 
erment in Dacca recognized, ready to move from the relief 
phase into the phase of reconstruction and to begin the long climb 
to an acceptable level of development. The operation had, as the 
foreign minister of Bangladesh, Abdus Samad, told Secretary- 
General Kurt Waldheim during his visit to Dacca in February 
1973, tided the war-ravaged country over its initial difficulties and 
provided a “rare example of international cooperation that has en- 
larged the scope of constructive United Nations action. ”® 
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The Secretary-General’s Offer of Assistance: 
March-June 197] 


Until March 1971 events in East Pakistan were, for most ob- 
servers outside the subcontinent, part of the nagging background 
of international affairs, one of the many threatening clouds that 
might blow up into a storm but that might equally well dwindle 
and disappear over the horizon. 

The ingredients for disaster were there. The devastating cy- 
clone of November 1970 had taken a heavy toll of lives, drasti- 
cally reduced rice production, and made between two million and 
three million people dependent on external food aid for survival. 
It also had political repercussions. The government's dilatory re- 
sponse to the emergency confirmed Bangalee suspicions of the in- 
sincerity of Islamabad’s interest in the welfare of East Pakistan and 
helped to sweep Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s Awami League to an 
unexpectedly decisive victory in the elections of December 1970. 
The Awami League captured all but two of the National Assem- 
bly seats in East Pakistan and emerged as the country’s majority 
party. Political negotiations for a new constitution that would 
satisfy the Awami League’s demand for autonomy without dis- 
membering Pakistan and permit the ending of martial law dragged 
on through January and February 1971. With the announcement 
on | March of President Yahya Khan’s decision to postpone the 
National Assembly scheduled for 3 March, the troubles 
deepened. Tension increased against a background of civil dis- 
obedience, demonstrations, and general strikes in East Pakistan. 

Nevertheless, talks continued and were reported to be progress- 
ing. The president announced he had decided to convene the Na- 
tional Assembly on 25 March and would visit Dacca for further 
discussions. Many observers believed—as some still do—that the 
deadlock between the Awami League and West Pakistan’s politi- 
cal leaders could be broken and that a new Pakistan constitution 
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acceptable to all parties could be evolved within the framework of 
the Awami League’s six-point program of regional autonomy. 
Sheikh Mujib had resisted the call of some of his supporters for 
independence and, while launching a noncooperation move- 
ment, had continued to work for negotiated autonomy. In the 
talks in Dacca initiated on 15 March, President Yahya Khan also 
appeared to be opting for compromise. 

On 25 March the door was closed to compromise for some time 
to come. President Yahva Khan broke off the talks and returned to 
Islamabad. In a broadcast to the nation on 26 March, he ex- 
plained that he had tolerated “one illegal act after another” in his 
search for a reasonable solution. Sheikh Mujtb’s action in starting 
the noncooperation movement was, he said, “an act of treason,” 
and his followers had continually flouted the government's au- 
thority. The president had been forced to conclude that “the man 
and his party are enemies of Pakistan and. . . want East Pakistan 
to break away completely from the country.” Yahya Khan be- 
heved no further progress was possible. When the “law and order 
situation” returned to normal, he would resume his efforts to 
transfer power to “the elected representatives of the people.” In 
the meantime he had banned all political activity, imposed com- 
plete press censorship, and ordered the armed forces to take action 
and “fully restore the authority of the government.”! The army 
moved at once. Sheikh Mujib was arrested, fighting broke out in 
Dacca, and the crackdown began. Political confrontation had 
been transformed into civil strife. 

Within forty-eight hours after negotiations between Sheikh 
Mujib and West Pakistan's political leaders had broken of, Secre- 
tary-General U Thant met the permanent representative of Paki- 
stan to the United Nations, \mbassador Agha Shahi, and asked 
him to inform President Yahva Khan of his concern at the turn of 
events in Dacca. The secretary-general’s immediate preoccupa- 
tion was humanitarian, to find means of alleviating the human 
suffering that was bound to ensue. He was also deeply perturbed 
by the potential threat to peace and stability in the subcontinent. 
As he later wrote, “these human tragedies have consequences in a 
far wider sphere. The violent emotions aroused could have reper- 
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cussions on the relations of religious and ethnic groups on the 
subcontinent as a whole and the relationship of the governments 
of India and Pakistan is also a major component of the problem.” 
Moreover, the central issue—the conflict between the right of 
self-determination and the principle of the territorial integrity of 
states—was one that had, as the secretary-general wrote, provoked 
“highly emotional reactions in the international community in 
recent years,” and had often led to “fratricidal strife.” 

However great the dangers, the secretary-general’s possible ac- 
tions were severely circumscribed. In a note dated 30 March to 
Ambassador Samar Sen of India, who had visited him the previ- 
ous day to outline his government’s views on the crisis, he ex- 
plained some of the difficulties. “Both from personal convictions 
and as secretary-general of the United Nations, I am never neutral 
on humanitarian issues.” There were, however, two obstacles to 
effective action. The first was “the jack of authoritative informa- 
tion,” the second “the claim of governments that the secretary- 
general has no right to interfere in their internal affairs.” His au- 
thority was, he said, “limited to what is granted . . . by the 
consent of member governments.” 

The first obstacle was to persist throughout the crisis. So far as 
the second was concerned, the secretary-general could do no 
more than use the prestige of his office and his powers of persua- 
sion to induce President Yahva Khan to accept humanitarian as- 
sistance and to bend his policies in a direction that would permit a 
political solution to the internal conflict in Pakistan. 

The Indian government was understandably anxious that ac- 
tion should be taken to resolve the crisis. Indian public opinion 
was deeply stirred. On 31 March the Indian Parliament adopted a 
resolution condemning the Pakistani action in East Pakistan and 
assuring the people of East Bengal of “the whole-hearted support 
and sympathy” of the people of India. The resolution, which was 
moved by Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, was more moderate in 
tone than many members of the House would have liked, largely 
because the prime minister insisted that the government must act 
within “international norms.’ In a note verbale delivered to the 
secretary-general on 30 March, Ambassador Sen had argued that 
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the international community could and should take suitable ac- 
tion to deal with the situation in East Pakistan. “The scale of 
human suffering” was, he maintained, such that the situation had 
ceased “to be a matter of domestic concern of Pakistan alone.’”* It 
was bound to increase tensions between India and Pakistan and 
was likely to result in a flow of refugees into the Indian border 
regions. In response U Thant could only inform the United Na- 
tions high commissioner for refugees of India’s anxieties concern- 
ing a possible influx of refugees and advise the government to dis- 
cuss with the International Committee of the Red Cross some of 
the other humanitarian problems that had arisen. 

The secretary-general pursued his unpublicized contacts with 
the permanent representatives of Pakistan, India, and other inter- 
ested governments, and on | April made a public offer of assist- 
ance. In response to repeated press inquiries, he authorized his 
spokesman to announce that “if the government of Pakistan were 
to request the secretary-general to assist in humanitarian efforts, 
he would be happy to do everything in his power in this regard. Of 
course, the secretary-general is very much concerned about the 
loss of life and human suffering resulting from the recent devel- 
opments in East Pakistan.” 

There was no public comment from Islamabad. On 7 April, 
however, Ambassador Shahi delivered a note verbale in which he 
protested that the position taken by the secretary-general was a 
violation of article 2, paragraph 7, of the United Nations Charter, 
which prohibits United Nations intervention in matters essen- 
tially within the jurisdiction of any state. The situation was, in 
any case, he said, returning to normal, despite the fact that India 
had given proof by deeds of its intention of undermining the na- 
tional solidarity and territorial integrity of Pakistan. The deeds, 
the note said, included the Indian Parliaments resolution promis- 
ing support to East Bengal, intensive propaganda by India, and 
the infiltration of armed volunteers.°* 

Despite this rebuff, the secretarv-general continued his efforts 
and on 22 April wrote to President Yahya Khan offering hu- 
manitarian assistance on behalf of the United Nations system. In 
the letter, the full text of which was released on 12 Mav,°® he reit- 
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erated his concern at the situation in East Pakistan in the light of 
information he had received form various sources, “including re- 
ports from United Nations personnel who have recently returned 
from there,” The reports were not identified. They were presum- 
ably those of development program staff and other aid officials 
who had been forced to leave East Pakistan in the aftermath of the 
25 March crackdown. 

He also addressed himself to the Pakistan government’s strongly 
expressed objection to his earlier public offer of assistance and 
drew a fine and eminently rational distinction between the Char- 
ter injunction against intervention in essentially domestic affairs 
and the organization’s duty under chapter | of the Charter “to 
achieve intemational cooperation in solving international prob- 
lems of an economic, social, cultural or humanitarian character” 
and to be “a center for harmonizing the actions of nations in the 
attainment of these common ends.” 

He was, he wrote, “mindful of the position of the Pakistani 
government” in the matter as conveyed to him by Ambassador 
Shahi. In the discharge of his responsibilities as secretary-general 
he had always, he emphasized, “scrupulously observed the provi- 
sions of the United Nations Charter, including those of article 2, 
paragraph 7,” and would continue to do so. But, he added, “I am 
also deeply conscious of the responsibility of the United Nations 
within the framework of international economic and social coop- 
eration, to help promote and ensure, to all extent possible, 
human well-being and humanitarian principles.” 

In the light of these responsibilities, he believed that the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies had “a most useful role to 
play, with the consent of your government,” in providing 
emergency assistance to reheve “the widespread misery, hardships 
and suffering which have befallen the population in East Pakistan 
as a result of recent events.” 

He concluded by offering “on behalf of the United Nations 
family of organizations, all possible assistance to help the gov- 
emiment in its task of bringing urgently needed relief for the plight 
of the population of East Pakistan in the present emergency.” “I 
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am,” he emphasized, “making this offer prompted purely by hu- 
manitarian considerations and sincerely hope that Your Excel- 
lency will give a positive response to it.” 

In the interval between the secretary-general’s public offer of as- 
sistance of | April and his formal letter of 22 April, events moved 
quickly. The news from East Pakistan was conflicting. There were 
press reports of continued fighting, but these were denied in ofh- 
cial Pakistan government statements, which said that order was 
being restored and that there had been no “untoward incidents” 
in various towns in East Pakistan. The formation of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Bangladesh was proclaimed on 17 April in 
Chuadanga, which was designated as the provisional capital. The 
following day the town was captured by the Pakistan Army, 
suggesting that the civil war was nearing an end. Whatever the 
uncertainties of the situation in East Pakistan, there was clear evi- 
dence of increasing great-power interest. On 2 April President 
Nikolai Podgomy of the USSR appealed to President Yahya Khan 
to end the repression in East Pakistan and to move toward a politi- 
cal settlement. In a 13 April message, Chinese Prime Minister 
Chou En-lai pledged China’s full support to Pakistan and main- 
tained that the crisis was purely internal.” 

There was evidence too of a developing tragedy that demanded 
international humanitarian assistance. The flow of refugees from 
East Pakistan had begun and was gathering momentum. Already 
there were reports from Indian sources that 600,000 refugees had 
crossed the border, and the Indian government had indicated 
through the representative of the United Nations high commis- 
sioner for refugees in New Delhi and through direct contacts in 
New York that it might seek international aid to cope with the 
influx. On 23 April, the day after the secretary-general’s letter to 
President Yahya Khan, Ambassador Sen delivered the Indian 
government's formal request for assistance to the secretary- 
general. 

It was clear that the crisis was deepening, and that aid would 
have to be provided in some form to help restore reasonable con- 
ditions of life in East Pakistan and permit the repatriation of the 
refugees. For the time being normal international assistance to 
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the area had virtually ceased. International aid experts had been 
withdrawn after the crackdown in March and could not return to 
their posts. Bilateral assistance was also in jeopardy. Apart from 
the practical difficulties of implementing aid programs, many 
donor governments were under strong domestic pressure either to 
suspend assistance or to deeline to make further commitments. 
Strenuous efforts were being made by interested governments, 
with the assistance of Robert S. McNamara, president of the 
World Bank, to devise a formula that would permit the continua- 
tion of aid to Pakistan and encourage a peaceful solution of the 
crisis in Fast Pakistan. By late April they appeared to be nearing 
SUCCESS. 

On 3 May Ambassador Shahi delivered President Yahya 
Khan’s response to the secretary-general’s offer. It was unforth- 
coming, although much less so than Ambassador Shahi’s earlier 
reaction. It could, U Thant commented to his under-secretary- 
general for special political affairs, Roberto Guver, be taken as 
positive. The president made no reference to article 2, paragraph 
7, of the Charter. Instead, he welcomed the secretary-general’s 
offer and expressed his conviction that it was prompted by U 
Thant’s “sincerity and deep personal commitment to hu- 
manitarian principles.” He was also aware of the organization’s 
responsibilities in the held of economic and social cooperation. 
There was, however, no immediate need for assistance. 

“The present situation in East Pakistan is,” the letter said, “that 
adequate supplies of medicine, foodstuffs and other daily neces- 
sities of life are available. No cause for concern has so far been 
expressed by local authorities. The fact of the matter is that Indian 
and Western press reports of heavy casualties and widespread de- 
struction and misery are highly exaggerated, if not altogether ten- 
dentious. The forces of Pakistan, having restored the situation, 
are now engaged in assisting the provincial administration in re- 
lief and rehabilitation operations.” 

The Pakistani authorities were assessing the possible need for 
international assistance and, as soon as the work was completed, 
would have a clear and comprehensive picture of the re- 
quirements. “International assistance, if and when required,” the 
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president added, would “be administered by Pakistan’s relief 
agencies, which are well prepared and well equipped to undertake 
the task.”® 

The president's letter temporarily closed the door to interna- 
tional assistance, but did not lock it. Two weeks later the door was 
opened. On 17 May M. M. Ahmed, the economic adviser to 
President Yahya Khan, visited New York after talks in Washing- 
ton and informed the secretary -general that Pakistan had decided 
to accept his offer of international assistance. 

At a press conference later the same day, Ahmed disclosed his 
government's intention of working out arrangements with United 
Nations experts for “a cooperative effort” to deliver aid to East Pa- 
kistan, but he did not explain the reasons for the shift in policy. 
According to newspaper reports, it was the outcome of diplomatic 
pressures.? During discussions in London on 22 and 23 April with 
British Prime Minister Edward Heath and Foreign Secretary Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home, McNamara was reported to have secured 
Britain’s agreement to cooperate with the United States in an 
international economic effort to shore up the Pakistan economy, 
provided Pakistan agreed to seek an accommodation with the 
Bangalees and would permit an international relief program in 
East Pakistan. Ahmed was said to have given assurances during 
has talks with President Nixon, Secretary of State William Rogers, 
and Henry Kissinger in Washington that Pakistan would comply 
with these conditions. As a result, the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development and the International Monetary 
Fund planned to send a survey team to Pakistan in June and to 
convene the Pakistan Aid Consortium in Paris later that month. 

At the secretary-general’s request, Ambassador Shahi con- 
firmed his government's acceptance of the secretary-general’s offer 
of assistance in a letter dated 22 May.!® The letter detailed Paki- 
stan’s preliminary estimate of requirements—250,000 tons of 
food grain, 100,000 tons of edible oil, 15 coastal vessels and 15 
smaller vessels, and 500 vehicles—and confirmed the govern- 
ment’s decision that foreign and United Nations experts and per- 
sonnel who had left Bast Pakistan during the disturbances could 
retum. The letter accepted the secretar -general's suggestion that 
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a representative of the secretarv-general should be sent to Pakistan 
to coordinate the assistance provided. The government would, 
Ambassador Shahi stated, be willing to receive the secretary- 
general's representative “on the understanding that his role and 
activities would be within the framework of humanitarian assist- 
ancem 

There was one potentially troublesome rider to Pakistan’s ac- 
ceptance of a United Nations relief effort: the government still 
maintained that international assistance would be administered 
by Pakistan's relief agencies, although it was “prepared to as- 
sociate UNICEF and World Food Program personnel” in plan- 
ning and organizing relief programs. In less unusual circum- 
stances, the stipulation need have caused no difficulty. In the 
situation in East Pakistan, a much greater degree of international 
control over the use of assistance would be necessary to satisfy 
donor governments that aid was in fact reaching the people for 
whom it was intended. 

Ambassador Shahi’s letter cleared the way for a more direct 
United Nations contribution to the mitigation of the crisis in East 
Pakistan. Hitherto, although the secretaryv-general had taken part 
in the political and diplomatic consultations that had been in 
progress in New York and the capitals of the governments con- 
cerned since the beginning of the crisis, the organization’s role 
had been peripheral. It had been little more than an instrument 
that was available if member governments chose to use it. It now 
became the principal conduit of international efforts to mitigate 
the effects of the crisis in the hope of reaching a political solution. 

The organization had already embarked on what was to develop 
into a large-scale effort to assist the refugees from East Pakistan in 
India. In response to the Indian government's request addressed to 
him on 23 April, the secretary-general had, after consultations 
with the heads of the United Nations specialized agencies, desig- 
nated the office of the high commissioner for refugees, Sadruddin 
Aga Khan, as the focus for coordinating assistance from the or- 
ganizations and programs of the United Nations svstem. A team 
headed by the deputy high commissioner visited India to assess 
needs, and on 19 May the secretary-general appealed to govern- 
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ments, intergovernmental and nongovernmental organizations, 
and private contributors for help in meeting the refugees’ needs." 

That operation was under way. The objective now was to or- 
ganize a comparable relief effort in East Pakistan. The two opera- 
tions were to be formally and organizationally separate but were 
seen from the beginning as related undertakings. Voluntary repa- 
triation of the refugees was the stated goal of all parties and the 
Indian government's initial estimate of needs had been based on 
the assumption that the refugees would be able to return to their 
homes within six months. It was reasonable to suppose that a suc- 
cessful relief operation in East Pakistan, by improving conditions 
in the country, would increase the chances of halting and eventu- 
ally reversing the flow of refugees. In the event, these hopes were 
disappointed, Without a political solution, it was impossible 
either to organize an effective relief operation in East Pakistan or 
to effect the return of the Bangalees who had fled to India. 

The secretary-general’s conversation with M. M. Ahmed and 
Ambassador Shahi’s subsequent letter of confirmation provided 
the secretary-general with the governmental consent he needed to 
initiate a relief operation in East Pakistan, but many issues had to 
be settled prior to this undertaking. 

As a first step, after consulting further with Ambassador Shahi, 
he decided to send Ismat Kittami, his assistant secretary-general for 
inter-agency affairs, to Islamabad to discuss arrangements for 
United Nations relief assistance with that government. The 
secretary-general had earlier designated Kittani’s office as the focal 
point within the secretariat for coordinating United Nations ac- 
tion in natural disasters and similar emergency situations. The 
main purpose of the mission was to prepare for workable and 
mutually acceptable arrangements with the Pakistani government 
for ensuring the most effective mobilization and delivery of relief 
assistance from and through the United Nations system. 

The secretary-general agreed that before traveling to Pakistan 
Kittani should consult with those United Nations agencies di- 
rectly concerned and with governments and institutions prepared 
to participate in the relief operation. On 28 May Kittani accord- 
ingly visited Washington, where officials of the World Bank and 
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IMF briefed him on the economic and financial situation in Paki- 
stan, and United States officials informed him of the con- 
templated United States contribution to a relief program. This in- 
cluded the provision of food grains and of coastal vessels. World 
Bank officials confirmed, that Pakistan's financial position— 
internal and external—was extremely serious. 

Kittanı had hoped to meet British government officials in Lon- 
don, but was unable to do so because his visit would have coin- 
cided with a public holiday. In Geneva he was able to confer with 
the director-general of WHO, the high commissioner for refu- 
gees, the secretarv-general of the League of Red Cross Societies, 
and in Rome—despite a public holiday—with the director- 
general of FAO and the executive director of WFP. 

Kittani arrived in Pakistan on 3 June and the following day had 
a fortv-minute meeting with the president and foreign secretary. 
The president was, Kittani reported to the secretary-general, “per- 
sonally very warm” and unequivocally reiterated his desire to let 
the United Nations provide the auspices for substantial relief op- 
erations in East Pakistan. Complying with his instructions, Kit- 
tani informed the president of the secretary-general’s concern, 
which was shared by the executive heads of the specialized agen- 
cies concerned, that there should be effective coordination in the 
planning and implementation of the operation at all stages. He 
particularly emphasized that the United Nations must be able to 
assure the international community in general, and donors in par- 
ticular, that relief assistance would reach the intended ben- 
eficiaries, the people of Fast Pakistan. In order to ensure this, and 
recognizing that the distribution of assistance would have to be 
undertaken by Pakistani authorities and agencies, he insisted that 
the United Nations must be associated with all phases of the oper- 
ation, including the distribution of supplies, and enjoy full free- 
dom of movement. The president accepted all three points and 
undertook to ensure the full cooperation of his government at all 
levels. 

The other senior officials with whom Kittani conferred were 
equally friendly and ready to cooperate in the relief operation. 
They accepted without demur the arrangements for the operation 
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outlined by Kittani. These included the appointment by the gov- 
ernment of a counterpart interdepartmental group, which would 
work in close cooperation with an inter-agency group to be estab- 
lished in Dacca under Bahgat E]-Tawil, the United Nations ofh- 
cial whom the secretary-general had designated as his representa- 
tive in East Pakistan. 

On 7 June Kittani lew to Karachi with El-Tawil and the fol- 
lowing day introduced him as the secretary-general’s representa- 
tive in East Pakistan to the governor, General Tikka Khan, to the 
chief secretary, to the transportation secretary, and to the relief 
commissioner. Kittani outlined El-Tawil’s terms of reference and 
the minimum requirements for his mission and was assured of 
full cooperation at all levels. 

With these meetings the first phase of the translation of the 
secretary-general’s offer of humanitarian assistance into practical 
relief action was completed. The subsequent phases were to prove 
much more arduous. 

When Kittani left Dacca for headquarters on 8 June, he was 
sanguine about the short-term outlook for United Nations action. 
He was reasonably confident that the operation to be initiated 
under United Nations auspices could provide the relief needed to 
deal with the immediate emergency. Many details remained to be 
worked out, but the local authorities had accepted the elements 
considered essential for an effective operation, including the pres- 
ence of the representative of the secretarv-general, freedom of 
movement for United Nations personnel, the creation of coor- 
dinating machinery on both the government and the United Na- 
tions side, and the establishment of direct communications with 
United Nations Headquarters. What was more, the Pakistan off- 
cials concerned had shown considerable good will. Members of 
the World Bank/IMF mission who had begun their survey in East 
Pakistan confirmed Kittani’s impression that the attitude of the 
civil and military authorities had improved and considered that 
there were encouraging prospects of mobilizing relief operations 
through the port of Chittagong. The representatives of donor gov- 
emments whom Kittani had met in Islamabad and Dacca wel- 
comed both the results of his talks and the projected United Na- 
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tions operation as a way to facilitate the introduction of assistance 
by their governments. 

The longer-term outlook was more disquieting. With no politi- 
cal resolution of the-dispute that underlay the “man-made calam- 
ity,” as President Yahya.Khan had called it, internal tension 
would contmue, and the risk of an intermational confrontation 
would grow. It was, Kittani suggested, for Pakistanis to find the 
formula of national reconciliation that would resolve the crisis. 
That would, he noted. require boldness, imagination, and a spirit 
of compromise and reconciliation on all sides. Although there 
seemed to be a consensus among the diplomats and others with 
whom he had discussed the situation that the president sincerely 
desired to transfer powers to the elected representatives of the 
people, there were, Kittani reported, no political leaders in East 
Pakistan with whom the government could consult and negotiate. 

This was an understatement. Sheikh Mujib was in jail, some 
leaders were dead, and others had gone underground. One— 
Justice Abu Syed Chowdhury—was fighting to keep his seat on 
the United Nations Commission on Human Rights, from which 
the Pakistan government wished to remove him.!? The prospects 
for settling the political conflict were therefore dim. It remained 
to be seen whether the forthcoming humanitarian effort would 
help to ease the crisis and whether it could be successfully under- 
taken in a country torn by internal dissension. 
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The humanitarian relief operation was taking shape. The pace, in 
the view of large and articulate segments of public opinion and in 
the eyes of many governments, was unconscionably slow. 

As the sheer scale of the disaster became apparent, the demand 
for action became more and more insistent, and dissatisfaction 
with the little the United Nations appeared to be doing more 
vocal. The flow of refugees to India had become a flood, belying 
the optimistic view that peace had been restored in East Pakistan 
and that conditions were returning to normal. At the end of April 
Indian sources reported that 600,000 refugees had entered India. 
A month later the figure was 3.5 million. As newspaper, radio, 
and television reports depicted the human tragedy to millions of 
readers and viewers, a wave of sympathy and alarm swept many 
countries. 

There was added cause for anxiety. The threat to international 
peace was becoming evident. In a speech to the Indian Parlia- 
ment on 24 May, Prime Minister Gandhi spoke of the refugee 
problem. She welcomed U Thant’s appeal for contributions to as- 
sist the refugees, although regretting the immoderately long time 
the world was taking to react. She pleaded with other powers to 
recognize the need for a political solution that would enable the 
refugees to return to their homes. “If the world does not take 
heed,” she said, “we shall be constrained to take all measures as 
may be necessary to ensure our own security and the preservation 
and development of the structure of our social and economic 
life. 

The situation seemed to demand United Nations action, on 
humanitarian grounds and to preserve international peace. The 
organization’s response appeared trivial. The crisis had been de- 
bated as a side issue in the spring session of the Economic and 
Social Council, but nothing practical or positive had emerged 
from the discussion. So far as the public knew, the secretary- 
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general and the United Nations had done no more than launch 
an appeal for the refugees in India and initiate discussions with 
Pakistan regarding a relief operation in East Pakistan. 

The doubts, anxiety, and exasperation of informed, and usually 
friendly, public opinion,were summed up in a series of three 
blunt, provocative questions that the president of the United Na- 
tions Correspondents Association posed to the secretary-general 
on 3 June.? Louis Foy asked: First, could the secretary-general 
give an accounting of the cyclone aid channeled through the 
United Nations to East Pakistan since November 1970? The re- 
sponse to any new appeal might, he suggested, depend on the or- 
ganization’s “credibility” as a coordinator of aid. Second, the mil- 
lions of refugees entering India were turning military operations 
in East Pakistan into a potential threat to India’s political and 
economic stability: at what point did the secretary-general think 
the United Nations might consider the events as ceasing to be an 
internal matter of Pakistan's? Finally, in the face of events in East 
Pakistan, the secretary-general and the United Nations had “re- 
mained silent, dealing only with peripheral humanitarian prob- 
lems in a half-hearted way.” “Does the United Nations,” Louis 
Foy asked, “deserve public support with such a record?” 

U Thant did not answer the first two questions. Instead he re- 
minded correspondents of his offer of United Nations “hu- 
manitarian involvement” in late March and of the Pakistan gov- 
erment’s eventual positive response. “I very much hope,” he 
said, “that the negotiations now going on between Mr. Kittani 
and the Pakistani authorities will generate appropriate and effec- 
tive channels of international aid to the afflicted areas.” He also 
made his own feelings plain. “The happenings in East Pakistan 
constitute,” he said, “one of the most tragic episodes in human 
history . . . a very terrible blot on a page of human history.” He 
did not however explain the practical and politieal ebstacles to ac- 
tion by the organization or the quiet and unpublicized steps he 
and concerned governments were taking to deal with the underly- 
ing causes or bring about a political solution to the problem. As 
the summer wore on and the crisis worsened, impatient questions 
about the United Nations response both to the humanitanan 
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problem and to the underlying political issues were a staple of 
press conferences and briefings at Headquarters and elsewhere. 
The answers did little to reassure the public. 

Govemments were equally concerned at the absence of deci- 
sive steps to respond to the disaster in East Pakistan and its tragic 
repercussions. They conveyed their concern to the secretary-gen- 
eral more discreetly and with greater understanding of the con- 
straints that limited his action. They must have been aware too of 
the extent to which their own efforts to damp the crisis were ham- 
pered by disagreements among themselves and by the obduracy of 
the parties most closely concerned. In a letter dated 8 June U 
Thant responded to an inquiry from the British foreign secretary 
for information about the progress in launching the relief opera- 
tion. There was, as a British spokesman said in a classic under- 
statement at a press conference at UN headquarters two days later, 
“a measure of impatience” in Britain and other West European 
countries at the lack of action. There had been vigorous and 
well-publicized protests from influential voluntary organizations 
that “diplomatic niceties” were being allowed to block urgently 
needed relief action. In his reply the secretary-general reported 
the progress that had been made. Kittani had had “satisfactory 
conversations in Islamabad.” A representative for the coordina- 
tion of international humanitarian relief was already in Dacca. “I 
doubt very much,” he wrote, “whether even this much could 
have been achieved under the circumstances, which are well 
known to you, without observing the greatest reserve as to public- 
ity.” In his experience, a choice had to be made, he said, between 
“proceeding quickly and allowing a natural desire for favorable 
publicity to complicate the task at hand.” The explanation seems 
to have satisfied Sir Alec Douglas-Home. On 10 June he told the 
House of Commons: “The United Nations is our considered 
choice for the coordination of all the relief work.” He said it was 
the only way of mobilizing the greatest flow of international re- 
sources “with the least risk of ulterior political complications.” 

The United States government, like the United Kingdom gov- 
ernment, was committed to the principle of using the United Na- 
tions as a neutral vehicle for relief action in East Pakistan and was 
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deeply perturbed by the fumbling that seemed to mark the pro- 
grams organization. .\ paper handed to the secretariat in June put 
the matter bluntly. Realistic planning and prompt efficient action 
had not, it said, so far been characteristic of United Nations 
bodies dealing with the‘*present subcontinent situation. The 
statement was irrefutable, although the secretary-general might 
well have pointed out in reply that the failure was as much the 
responsibility of member states and intergovernmental bodies as 
of their servants in the secretariat. In any event, the United States 
government continuously pushed for more vigorous action, 
through its permanent representative and through other channels, 
and eventually succeeded in making its views known. 

Other governinents pressed their views on the secretary- 
general. On 15 June Sardar Swaran Singh, the Indian minister 
for external affairs, talked with the secretary-general and told a 
subsequent press conference that he had urged U Thant “to use 
his tremendous influence” to stabilize conditions in Fast Pakistan 
to encourage the refugees to return. Asked why the Security 
Council was not seized of the matter, he said that it was up to the 
secretary-general “to make a move.” No one asked why India did 
not avail itself of its right under article 35 of the Charter to bring 
the situation to the attention of the Security Council. In a state- 
ment to the Indian parliament on 20 July, he provided the an- 
swer. India, Singh told the House, had raised the Bangladesh 
issue in the Economic and Social Council in May and would do 
so in other United Nations organs “provided we are assured of 
sufficient support for any proposition we expect that organ to 
adopt. ”4 In the meantime the governments of India and Pakistan, 
through their permanent representatives in New York, were ac- 
tively seeking the good offices of the secretar -general to secure 
the safety or repatriation of their officials and nationals m Fast Pa- 
kistan and India respectively. 

The secretary-general was pressured from all sides. He was the 
natural focus for complaints of inactivity and demands for an in- 
stant solution, but was without the resources, the political direc- 
tives, or the consensus among interested governments that would 
enable him to become a center for effective measures to resolve 
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the crisis. The political complications were in themselves enor- 
mous, and there was no prospect of early intergovernmental 
agreement to remove them. The practical difficulties of mounting 
a relief operation—even if the political obstacles could have been 
ignored—were no less forbidding. 

The United Nations was not, as U Thant said later in the vear, 
equipped to deal with great humanitarian emergencies.* This had 
been a matter of concern to the secretary-general and to United 
Nations legislative bodies for many years. In 1964 the Economic 
and Social Council asked the secretary-general to “take the lead” 
in setting up “appropriate arrangements” in conjunction with the 
specialized agencies and the League of Red Cross Societies to 
provide “rapid and concerted” relief assistance in disaster situa- 
tions. 

The following year the Council gave its imprimatur to a set of 
proposed arrangements under which a key role was to be played 
by the resident representatives in developing countries of the 
United Nations Development Program. In late 1970, the 
secretary-general, again with the sanction of the Economic and 
Social Council, took a further step to strengthen the arrangements 
and appointed the assistant secretary-general for inter-agency af- 
fairs to represent him in matters relating to disaster assistance and 
to provide a focal point from which to exercise more effective 
coordination. 

The appointment filled in the incompleteness of previous ar- 
rangements—which had become apparent in the Peruvian earth- 
quake earlier in the vear—but seems to have been regarded as an 
interim measure. In his comprehensive report to the Economic 
and Social Council on disaster relief issued in Mav 1971,6 the 
secretary-general commented that the establishment of the focal 
point had made it possible “to improve somewhat” the function- 
ing of the United Nations system in disaster situations, particu- 
larly in the matter of the exchange of information on plans and 
activities and contact with the resident representatives of UNDP, 
but that the focal point lacked the resources to do more, “no addi- 
tional posts having been created or credits voted.” The secretary- 
general accordingly proposed the creation of a disaster relief 
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office, with a small staff and a rather imposing array of functions. 
He was also, he said, in “close agreement” with a United King- 
dom proposal for the appointment of a disaster relief coordinator. 
There were, he said, differences of emphasis: the United King- 
dom proposal, for example, stressed the role of the coordinator in 
organizing relief at the time of a disaster, while the secretary- 
general gave “no less weight” to the new office’s part in promoting 
the study, prevention, control, and prediction of disasters, predis- 
aster planning and preparedness, and some aspects of relief and 
rehabilitation. These proposals had yet to be considered by the 
Economic and Social Council and the General Assembly. For 
the time being, there was, as the report commented wryly in dis- 
cussing the East Pakistan cyclone disaster, “a sense of frustration” 
throughout the international community, a realization that inter- 
national efforts at times of catastrophe “did not measure up to the 
techinical capacity and resources of modern society or satisfy the 
conscience of the world.” 

In mid-1971 the staff and machinery needed to cope with hu- 
manitarian emergencies were lacking, and policies had still to be 
defined. In this situation the secretary-general could do no more 
than use his influence—which was less than some observers 
thought—and attempt to improvise a relief operation in what was 
an increasingly difficult situation. 

On 5 June the secretary-general announced that he had re- 
ceived “further encouraging reports” from his representative in 
Pakistan and was confident that “in a very short time” the United 
Nations family of agencies would be able “to contribute substan- 
tially to the alleviation of the present situation in East Pakistan.”” 
Four days later there was further news of the progress that was 
being made.® Bahgat El-Tawil, the representative of the secre- 
tary-general in East Pakistan, had arrived in Dacca on 7 June and 
had assumed his duties as focal point for international relief assist- 
ance. A counterpart Pakistani interdepartmental committee was 
being set up and would work in close cooperation with a group of 
specialized agency representatives in Dacca headed by El-Tawil. 
A direct communications link with headquarters through Rawal- 
pindi and Geneva had been set up by 9 June. Within forty-eight 
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hours Pakistan government approval was obtained and the link 
was operating, the result both of the cooperative attitude of the 
Pakistani authorities and of the efficiency of the field service radio 
staff who had flown to Dacca with El-Tawil. These developments 
were recapitulated by Kittani at a press conference on 1] June in 
which he outlined the needs and indicated the type of response 
that was envisaged. “We are,” he told correspondents, “providing 
an umbrella and we must now make the maximum use of it.” 

On 16 June the secretary-general took the first public step to 
make the umbrella more than an ineffectual symbol of interna- 
tional concern by appealing to “governments, intergovernmental 
and nongovernmental organizations and private institutions and 
sources” to contribute in cash or kind to alleviate the suffering that 
had “befallen the people of East Pakistan. > 

The appeal seems at least in part a gesture intended to reassure 
those who doubted the organization’s will or capacity to act. Only 
two days earlier Ambassador George Bush of the United States 
had informed the secretariat that his delegation was disturbed by 
the slowness with which the operation was developing. The oper- 
ation launched to assist the refugees in India was, the United 
States considered, simply a “palliative.” The urgent task was to 
“reverse the How” by helping to improve the situation in East Pa- 
kistan. The appeal dealt indirectly with that point but did little 
else to indicate either how the operation would be organized or 
what specifically it would seek to do. 

After recounting the steps the secretarv-general had taken since 
22 April, including the launching of the earlier appeal for assist- 
ance to the refugees, the appeal reported that in the discussions 
between the Pakistani authorities and Assistant Secretarv-General 
Kittani there had been “full agreement on the manner in which 
the operation should be organized.” The government accepted 
the principle that the United Nations must be in a position to as- 
sure the international community and particular donors that all 
relief assistance would reach the people of East Pakistan, and it 
was ready to extend “full cooperation at all levels” to the United 
Nations personnel who would be associated in planning and 
executing the relief operation. 
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The appeal noted that the secretary-general had appointed a 
representative in East Pakistan to coordinate the relief work of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies but provided no 
further information on the organizational arrangements envis- 
aged. The operation would be separate from the program of assist- 
ance to refugees from East.Pakistan in India, although the two 
operations would, the appeal pointed out, be related “to the ex- 
tent that as conditions in East Pakistan are improved, there will be 
a better possibility of arresting and reversing the flow of refugees.” 

Nor did the appeal list specific relief needs. Instead, it referred 
to the initial assessment provided by Ambassador Shahi on 22 
May and went on to say that the further appraisals of needs being 
conducted by the government and the United Nations agencies 
concerned “point to the urgency of mobilizing substantial exter- 
nal resources, notably food and transport, for relief action.” The 
secretary-general concluded by urging governments, intergov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental organizations, and private 
donors to make contributions in cash and in kind, and suggested 
that they should so far as possible make use of “the established 
procedures of the United Nations family, particularly those of the 
World Food Program and UNICEF, whose association in the 
planning and organization of the task of relief has been expressly 
welcomed by the government of Pakistan.” 

The appeal was silent on many points: the actual needs to be 
met, the shape that the operation was intended to take, or the 
means by which the United Nations proposed to assure donors 
that supplies reached intended recipients. The answers to these 
and other questions were still being worked out. What is surpris- 
ing in retrospect is not that questions were left unanswered—in 
the situation in East Pakistan that was understandable—but that 
the appeal should not have been frankly labeled an interim report 
that would be supplemented as soon as possible. As it was, the 
appeal was likely to be dismissed as simply a pious exhortation 
backed with shadowy promises of coordination of a kind that 
many observers had found disappointing in the post-cyclone relief 
operation. 

A week later there was a new development that had not been 
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foreshadowed in the appeal, and which seemed to imply a shift 
toward more active United Nations participation in the organiza- 
tion of the relief effort. On 21 June the secretary-general an- 
nounced the appointment of Stephen R. Tripp as “headquarters 
coordinator, within the framework of the office for inter-agency 
affairs, for international humanitarian assistance from and 
through the United Nations to East Pakistan.” 1° 

There was, the secretary-general said, “an immediate need for 
an official with extensive experience in large-scale relief opera- 
tions who will be responsible to headquarters, on a full-time basis, 
for maintaining constant contacts at the international level with 
the governments, agencies and other participants in this opera- 
tion.” In particular Tripp was to maintain close liaison with the 
secretary-general’s representative in East Pakistan and his inter- 
agency group in Dacca in order to ensure the prompt and effective 
implementation of relief measures in the area. 

Tripp was well qualified. From 196+ to 1971 he had served as 
disaster relief coordinator with the United States Agency for 
International Development. He now found himself, however, in 
a new environment, international instead of national, with no es- 
tablished machinery, confronting a situation in which disaster re- 
lief could only theoretically be divorced from political considera- 
tions. 

In many ways Tripp was a natural choice. His experience in 
disaster relief and his reputation in Washington—which was 
bound to be a principal source of assistance—were important as- 
sets. On the other hand, he must have been handicapped by his 
lack of knowledge of the United Nations and of multinational 
ways of action. The attraction of an outside expert is obvious, par- 
ticularly when the secretariat is being sharply criticized by major 
contributors. It might, however, have been better to select an offi- 
cial, perhaps from UNICEF, UNDP, or one of the specialized 
agencies, who combined experience in field operations with 
knowledge of the United Nations system. Had such an official 
been available, some difficulties might have been avoided and 
more effective headquarters support might have been provided for 
the relief operation in the field. 
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In any event the new coordinator had hardly settled into his job 
when it was announced that he would move from New York to 
Geneva, at least for the month of July. Cynics noted that the 
transfer coincided with the summer session of the Economic and 
Social Council which takes so many officials to Geneva in July. 
In fact there were sound operational reasons for the move. 
Geneva was the center of the refugee operation under the high 
commissioner for refugees, and in many ways it was the logical 
base for the parallel operation in East Pakistan. 

In Dacca El-Tawil was struggling, with admirable phlegm and 
pertinacity, to put together the missing pieces of the operation. 
With only a five-hour briefing in New York, supplemented by 
talks with Kittani at Karachi airport and on the long flight from 
Karachi around the coast to Dacca, he was plunged into the task 
of converting vague directives into realistic, working arrange- 
ments that would be credible to potential donors. 

He had no professional staff to assist him. Two field service 
radio technicians accompanied him from Karachi and he was 
supplied with a held service secretary and a security ofhcer; but, as 
he later reported, his task would have been easier if he had had 
professions! colleagues, if only to act as “sounding boards” for 
ideas. It would, he later suggested, have helped to have a small 
backstopping office at headquarters with a full-time working-level 
staff to organize and analyze information systematically. 

An early exchange of cables illustrates his predicament. When, 
he asked, would the UNICEF and WFP team “whose activities | 
ain to coordinate” arrive; what emergency aid had been approved 
or was under consideration; and what commitments had been 
made to donors? The reply must have seemed unhelpful. The 
UNICE and WP \taitvcreand. to, besalréady in Dacca. Pte 
only emergency assistance approved was a $4 million WFP com- 
mitment for cyclone relief, and there was no UN commitment to 
donors beyond the availability of various agencies to channel as- 
sistance in accordance with standard procedures and agreements. 

There were other difficulties. After an encouraging series of 
meetings on 7 June with agency representatives and senior gov- 
emiment officials, the Pakistani counterpart committee, one of the 
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principal cogs in the envisaged machinery, proved to be an elu- 
sive body. The convener was appointed, and was cooperative, but 
it was 18 June before the government of East Pakistan announced 
the constitution of the committee and its terms of reference. It 
was to “act as the focal point for the UN inter-agency committee 
at Dacca with a view to receiving and defining the various relief 
needs that will be channeled through the UN.”"! 

The committee convened for the first time on 24 June and even 
then was slow in getting down to work. A statement of needs was 
promised for the end of the month. It did not come until July. 

Defining the needs was not easy, but the real difficulty was, as 
El-Tawil later suggested, the “apathy, disaffection and sense of 
helplessness’ of many of the officials concerned. There was, as 
might have been expected, an uneasy relationship between the 
civilian officials in East Pakistan and the martial-law authorities. 
Some Bangalee civil servants, moreover, were still influenced by 
Sheikh Mujib’s call for noncooperation and had, one observer re- 
ported, transformed inertia into a fine art. Even civil servants 
whose loyalties did not lie with the insurgents were nervous and 
disinclined to do anything that might make their unhappy posi- 
tion worse. At least one ofhcial seems to have engaged in quiet 
sabotage. A list of needs submitted to the headquarters coor- 
dinator included a request for “20 prisoners’ vans.” It is hard to 
believe that the list was submitted in good faith by a simple- 
minded soldier. 

The relief needs had been stated in broad terms in Ambassador 
Shahi’s letter of 22 May. They were restated by the chief secretary 
of the government of East Pakistan when he met Kittani and El- 
Tawil on 7 June, with the addition of a new element, the provi- 
sion of cash doles for the resettlement of returning refugees and 
other “affected persons,” the millions of people who had fled from 
the towns to places of refuge in the countryside. 

Some observers believed that the government's estimate of food 
requirements was too low. Many considered that there was an 
imminent threat of famine, as a result of both the disruption of 
agriculture and the dislocation of the distribution system. El- 
Tawil reported that USAID representatives with whom he had 
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talked on 19 June were certain that the food shortage for 1971/72 
would exceed the estimates. They were also worried about the 
problem of the equitable distribution of food supplies. There was, 
they said, a wide discrepancy between Pakistan government policy 
and its implementation at the local level. The local peace com- 
mittees, which were responsible for food distribution in some 
places, were reported to be guilty of bias and the harassment of 
people suspected of sympathizing with insurgents. Without 
United Nations staff on the vessels carrying supplies and at the dis- 
tribution centers, it would, they argued, be impossible to ensure 
that relief goods reached all sections of the population. 

The two issues raised in E]-Tawil’s conversations with USAID 
representatives—the possibility of famine in East Pakistan and the 
organization of effective United Nations supervision of the relief- 
goods’ end-use—were crucial and largely determined the planning 
of the operation during the remainder of the vear. 

Famine remained a specter, but it was becoming clear that the 
presence of the secretary-general’s representative in Dacca with a 
purely coordinating role would neither satisfy donor governments 
nor provide a framework within which an effective relief operation 
could be conducted. Glen Haydon, an American disaster-relief 
expert, who was sent to Dacca in late June to assist E]-Tawil, put 
the alternative bluntly. The choice was, he wrote, between a 
semi-passive coordination point and a line-type operation. The 
feeling seemed to be that “everybody, the agencies, should just do 
their own thing and keep the representatives of the secretary- 
general informed. Duplication can perhaps be minimized by this 
method, but there will be no innovative, strong, operational UN 
leadership. . . .” He was also less hopeful than some of his col- 
leagues about relations with the local authorities. He wrote, “We 
are being led around by the government, shown what they want 
us to see.” He proposed a strengthened organization in Dacca, 
which would attempt to weave the various agency activities into 
an overall United Nations program and would be backed by a 
network of 19 district liaison officers. 

In Geneva Tripp was similarly concerned. The action of the 
Pakistani armed forces had “so unbalanced the society that its 
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fragile infrastructure is broken,” he wrote. The transport system 
was dislocated—movemient by rail was down by 65 to 70 percent. 
Food supplies were threatened, rice production was estimated by 
the government to be 12 to 20 percent below normal, and the dis- 
tribution of relief was thwarted by “the dual system” of military 
and civil administration. In any case “large areas and popula- 
tions” were outside government control. East Pakistan faced 
“famine, epidemics and death.” The United Nations must “make 
good” on the appeal launched by the secretary-general by appoint- 
ing a “dynamic” administrator to carry out a “joint government/ 
United Nations plan.” 

For the time being these questions of organization and direc- 
tion remained unresolved. Tripp and Haydon were both new to 
the United Nations, less aware than their colleagues of the politi- 
cal constraints on United Nations action, and still unfamiliar with 
the convolute processes involved in organizing action by the 
United Nations system. 

In a statement released on 15 July!? to coincide with the sum- 
mer session of the Economic and Social Council in Geneva, the 
secretary-general announced that he had received the first com- 
prehensive review by United Nations officials of the relief needs of 
East Pakistan. These were estimated to total $28,200,000 for an 
undefined “initial” period. The needs to be met included food, 
transport, clothing, blankets, corrugated iron sheets, tents, and 
medical supplies, and cash to set up a $10 million working fund. 

From the statement of needs and the accompanying account of 
measures being taken by the United Nations system, the volun- 
tary agencies, and donor countries, a diffuse picture emerges of 
hopeful and well-meaning effort with no clear sense of direction. 
The release was silent on organizational matters. It said simply 
that in the month that had elapsed since the secretary-general’s 
appeal “the basic framework for the provision of relief from and 
through the United Nations system” had been established. No de- 
tails were given, bevond a statement that the secretary-general’s 
representative in East Pakistan and representatives of FAO, WFP, 
WHO, and UNICEF were working with the Pakistani govern- 
ment counterpart committee to plan and organize a large-scale 
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international humanitarian effort in East Pakistan. Nothing was 
said about the threat, real or imagined, of famine, or the way in 
which the secretary-general proposed to ensure that relief supplies 
and equipment were not diverted from the uses for which they 
were intended. Answers.te these questions were still being sought. 
The following day the Economic and Social Council discussed 
the two humanitarian efforts initiated by the secretary-general. 
The debate was curiously muted. Many delegations would have 
preferred not to discuss the subject. Others insisted that the 
Council could not ignore the humanitarian crisis in the subcon- 
tinent. In the end the Council agreed to devote one meeting to 
the subject. !3 
The high commissioner for refugees gave a detailed account of 
what he was doing as “focal point” to assist the refugees in India. 
As assistant secretary-general for inter-agency affairs, Ismat Kittani 
reported on the humanitarian operation in East Pakistan. His 
statement was in the main a straightforward summary of the com- 
prehensive review that had been released the previous day. It de- 
viated from the review in only one respect: Kittani stressed that the 
operation was still largely at the assessment-and-planning stage. 
The discussion ended with a statement by the president of the 
Council, Ambassador Rachid Driss of Tunisia, which was later 
interpreted as “expressing full support of the secretary-general’s 
actions in the face of the emergency in the subcontinent.”'* The 
record shows that Ambassador Driss did not go that far. He voiced 
the Council’s deep concern, expressed its appreciation of the 
secretary-general’s humanitarian spirit, and hoped that all would 
join in a concerted effort to help the stricken East Pakistanis. 
This limited endorsement was the first and, until the General 
Assembly met later in the year, the only expression of support for 
the secretary-general’s initiative by an intergovernmental body. Its 
lack of force and clarity reflect the uncertain balance of intergov- 
ernmental opinion and the absence of consensus which frustrated 
the secretary-general’s efforts to work toward solving the crisis. 
The president’s statement was the product of consultations with 
all the delegations concerned and represented the highest com- 
mon factor of agreement among them. In dealing with natural 
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disasters, it is the Council’s custom to adopt a unanimous resolu- 
tion calling for assistance from the United Nations system and 
from the intemational community. In the case of East Pakistan a 
decision of that kind was inconceivable. The views of govern- 
ments on the political conflict underlying the humanitarian crisis 
were too sharply—and, perhaps, evenly—divided to permit con- 
sensus on anything more than a general expression of concern 
and good will. A more specific statement would have presupposed 
judgments about the nature of the crisis, the character of the aid 
required, and the prospects of a solution, and would have resulted 
in an acrimonious and unproductive debate. 

The fact that the secretary-general’s comprehensive review was 
not released until after the Council session had started suggests 
that he himself doubted the utility of bringing the matter to the 
Council’s notice. The subject was not on the Council’s agenda, 
and several delegations would have preferred not to discuss it. The 
decision to devote one meeting to the humanitarian aspects of the 
crisis was reached only at the insistence of the New Zealand rep- 
resentative and a number of his colleagues and was the fruit of 
lengthy negotiation. The outcome was not impressive. It can be 
regarded either as an example of the Council’s ability to evade 
thorny issues or as proof of diplomacy’s capacity to extract a 
measure of useful agreement from a welter of conflicting posi- 
tions. Whichever view is correct, the Council had at least pub- 
licly expressed collective governmental concern at the situation 
and had provided the secretary-general with some degree of legis- 
lative support for his initiative. 

The occasion was remarkable for another reason. It was the last 
time that the Council took cognizance of the relief effort. It 
neither received nor asked for reports on the progress of the opera- 
tion. It was not told of the inter-agency aspects of the undertaking 
and apparently did not mind. When it discussed disaster relief 
coordination in 197] and again in 1972, it did not attempt to 
draw lessons from the experience gained in the operation in the 
subcontinent and did not inquire whether the secretary-general 
considered that any could be drawn. 

Members of the Council were of course aware of the 
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operation—some of them were its principal supporters—and were 
undoubtedly influenced by it in considering the secretary- 
general's comprehensive report on disaster rehet.'* The Council, 
for example, presumably had the East Pakistan situation m mind 
when it decided that disaster relief arrangements should extend to 
man-made as well as natural disasters, or, as the Council’s resolu- 
tion puts it, to “other emergency situations.” On the surface, 
however, the Council confined itself to other issues, to fine- 
drawn distinctions between coordination and direction and to 
niceties of inter-agency coordination. After July 1971 the opera- 
tion ceased to be a matter primarily of inter-agency interest and 
moved into another realm where the Council chose not to follow. 
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The Wider Issues: July-August 1971 


Throughout June and July the crisis showed no signs of abate- 
ment. The faint hopes of a return to normality that had been en- 
tertained in late May were apparently illusory. The influx of refu- 
gees into India continued and by the end of June had reached 
over 6 million according to Indian sources. During the next 
month a million more were reported to have fled East Pakistan. In 
June international correspondents were readmitted to the country 
and the press, particularly in the Western countries, was flooded 
with reports of savage repression and destruction that further 
aroused public opinion and intensified the demand for inter- 
national action. Reports from visiting congressmen and 
parliamentarians—and, of course, propaganda by the supporters 
of Bangladeshi independence in many capitals—added to the 
pressure. 

In June a bizarre development, indicative of the emotion and 
even partisanship roused by the situation, further complicated the 
secretary-general’s quiet efforts to bring about a solution. The re- 
port, or part of it, by the World Bank survey team that had visited 
East Pakistan m carl June was leaked to the press and appeared to 
contradict the rather bland assessments of the situation published 
by the United Nations.' The president of the World Bank 
apologized to the government of Pakistan but did not disown the 
report.” The report’s authenticity was not seriously disputed and 
its judgment—that there were no signs of improvement in the 
situation in East Pakistan nor any prospect of an early return to 
normality—was widely accepted as valid. 

The report's impact was soon felt. For example, British Foreign 
Secretary Sir Alec Douglas-Home told the House of Commons 
on 23 June that an informal meeting of the Pakistan Aid Consor- 
tium held two days earlier had considered a report from the 
IBRD INTE teain, which had visited Fast Pakistan and [slamabad. 
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“No commitments of new aid of any kind were called for, nor 
were any given, although all expressed their willingness to contri- 
bute to humanitarian relief under the effective surveillance of the 
United Nations.” So far as Britain was concerned there could, he 
said, be no question of-mew aid to Pakistan until there was “firm 
evidence that real progress.is being made towards a political solu- 
tion. s 

President Yahya Khan’s announcement, in an interview with 
the Financial Times in July, that Sheikh Mujib would very soon 
be tried on charges carrying the death penalty, suggested that a 
political solution was unlikely. The President also touched on 
some of the other circumstances that were complicating the 
search for a peaceful outcome. He was highly critical of the 
United Kingdom which had, he said, “fallen for the cruel, crude 
propaganda of India,” in contrast to the United States which had 
caused Pakistan “no embarrassment.” He charged that there were 
24 camps in India to train Bangalee guerillas and warned that Pa- 
kistan would declare war if India stepped up its activities, for 
example, by helping te establish a guerilla base area in Fast Paki- 
stan. He also said that he would “allow United Nations observers 
into East Pakistan” to supervise the return of the refugees.4 

These developments touched off a renewed flurry of questions, 
rumors, and speculations about what the United Nations was, or 
was not, doing to deal with the situation in East Pakistan and its 
wider, ever-more threatening repercussions. Speculation reached 
a peak at the beginning of August with the publication of reports 
from Washington that the United States had won the agreement 
of Pakistan and the United Nations to station an international 
group of 153 rehef experts in East Pakistan under United Nations 
sponsorship.* The relief group was referred to as a “United Na- 
tions force,” presumably analogous to “sales forces,” “clerical 
forces,” and the like, and was coupled in much of the speculation 
with rumors of a United Nations plan to station observers in the 
area: 

On 2 August the secretary-general took steps to correct any 
misconceptions. In a note to correspondents he explained that 
“the main purpose of United Nations relief personnel m Fast Pa- 
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kistan is to ensure that the most effective possible use is made of 
the relief made available by the international community.” His 
representative in Dacca, E]-Tawil, had submitted an organiza- 
tional plan for staffing the “relief effort.” This had been consid- 
ered together with the suggestions of a secretariat group which 
had been consulting representatives of the agencies concerned in 
Geneva and was being implemented. “The United Nations activ- 
ity in East Pakistan is,” the note emphasized, “solely hu- 
manitarian in nature.” There was no “peacekeeping” element in 
its terms of reference, and it was entirely misleading and errone- 
ous to refer to it as a “United Nations force” or a United Nations 
observer group. ® 

In a press release issued the same day the secretary-general pro- 
vided information on two separate initiatives that had also been 
the subject of rumors and speculation.’ 

The first was, the release stressed, “a proposal” made by U 
Thant to the governments concerned in his capacity as secretary- 
general after consultation with the high commissioner for refu- 
gees. In identical aide-mémoires addressed to the permanent rep- 
resentatives of India and Pakistan on 19 July, the secretarv-general 
said that “one possible method” of encouraging “the voluntary re- 
patriation of the refugees in a secure and orderly manner, which 
takes due account of their welfare” would be “to establish a lim- 
ited representation of the high commissioner for refugees on both 
sides of the border.” The high commissioner's representatives 
would be “stationed at collecting points on the Indian side, at 
border crossing points on both sides, and in reception centers on 
the Pakistan side.” Before applying this arrangement on a large 
scale, it should be tested, the secretary-general suggested, “in two 
or three selected areas on both sides of the border, the areas to be 
suggested by the governments in consultation with the high 
commissioner. Were this arrangement to prove successful, it 
would then be possible to expand it gradually to include most, or 
all, of the repatriation points.” 

The proposal depended, of course, on the cooperation of the 
two governments. Pakistan accepted without difficulty. Pakistan 
had, the govemment reported on 22 June, declared a general am- 
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nesty and set up reception centers. Already 15,000 refugees had 
retumed, and more would do so, President Yahya Khan said in 
another message to the secretary-general, “if only India desisted 
from discouraging and hindering their movement.” The official 
Indian reply was delivered on 2 August.® It was long, uncom- 
promising, and negative. The government of India expressed 
“their total opposition” to the suggestion and categorically stated 
their resentment of “any insinuation that they are preventing the 
refugees from returning to East Bengal.” International observers, 
including, the aide-mémoire said, High Commissioner Sadruddin 
Aga Khan, had confirmed that India was not obstructing the refu- 
gees return. The secretary-general’s suggestion was “unrealistic, 
unhelpful and even dangerous” and would provide “a façade of 
action to divert world attention from the root cause of the prob- 
lem, which is the continuation of military atrocities, leading to a 
further influx of refugees, and the absence of a political settlement 
acceptable to the people of East Pakistan and their already elected 
leaders.” 

The Indian reply effectively halted the secretary-general’s initia- 
tive to encourage the repatriation of the refugees. It was the first 
occasion on which the record shows a note of real acerbity in 
communications between the secretary-general and the parties 
most directly concerned. The following day Ambassador Sen 
communicated a statement made by the Indian minister of exter- 
nal affairs in Parliament. The minister had told members that 
they might not agree with the secretary -gcneral’y judgment, but 
that “it was not proper to say that he drew inspiration from 
another country.” The message was well meant, but hardly en- 
couraging. 

The second initiative was different in kind. The first continued 
the humanitarian efforts the secretarv-general had set in motion 
in March 1971. The second—a memorandum the secretary- 
general had addressed to the president of the Security Council on 
20 July—was directly political. 

He explained the memorandum was intended both to record 
his own deep concern with the wider dangers of the situation and 
“to provide an opportunity for an exchange of views among the 
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members of the Security Council on this potentially very grave 
situation.” Under article 99 of the United Nations Charter, the 
secretary-general can bring to the Security Council’s attention 
any matter that may, in his opinion, threaten the maintenance of 
intemational peace and security, and U Thant noted that, apart 
from his competence under the Charter, the members of the 
Council had on 2 December 1966 unanimously endorsed a 
statement fully respecting “his position and his action in bringing 
basic issues confronting the organization and disturbing devel- 
opments in many parts of the world to their notice.” 

The memorandum, the first considered public statement of the 
secretary-general’s position on the political issues, recalled the 
steps he had taken since the beginning of the crisis, bearing in 
mind the “dual responsibility of the United Nations, including 
the secretary-general, under the Charter, both to observe the pro- 
visions of its article 2, paragraph 7, and to work, within the 
framework of international economic and social cooperation, to 
help promote and ensure human well being and humanitarian 
principles.” 

As the weeks had passed since March, the secretary-general 
had, he said, “become increasingly uneasy and apprehensive at 
the steady deterioration of the situation.” In spite of the interna- 
tional community's response to his appeals for assistance for the 
refugees from East Pakistan now in India, the money and supplies 
made available were nowhere near sufficient, and the Indian gov- 
ernment still faced “the appalling and disruptive problem of car- 
ing, for an unforeseeable period of time, for millions of refugees, 
whose number is still increasing.” In East Pakistan itself interna- 
tional and governmental efforts “to cope with the results of two 
successive disasters, one of them natural” were “increasingly 
hampered by the lack of substantial progress towards political rec- 
onciliation.” Serious food shortages, “even famine,” might soon 
add to the sufferings of the population, unless conditions could be 
improved sufhciently so that a large-scale relief program could be 
effective. “Equally serious,” the secretary-general said, “is the 
undoubted fact that reconciliation, an improved political atmos- 
phere and the success of relict efforts are mdispensable prerequi- 
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sites for the return of any large proportion of the refugees now in 
India. The situation is one in which political, economic and so- 
cial factors had produced a series of vicious circles which largely 
frustrate the efforts-of the authorities concerned and of the inter- 
national community to deal with the vast humanitarian problems 
involved.” hoes 

Turning to the wider consequences of “these human 
tragedies,” the secretary-general noted that the “conflict between 
the principles of the territorial integrity of states and of self- 
determination” had often led to “fratricidal strife,” and he went 
on to say: 


. . . In the present case there is an additional element of 
danger, for the crisis is unfolding in the context of the 
longstanding and unresolved differences between India and 
Pakistan—differences which gave rise to open warfare only six 
years ago. Although there can be no question of the deep desire 
of both governments for peace, tension between them shows no 
sign of subsiding. The situation on the borders of East Pakistan 
is particularly disturbing. Border clashes, clandestine raids and 
acts of sabotage appear to be becoming more frequent, and this 
is all the more serious since refugees must cross this disturbed 
border if repatriation is to become a reality. Nor can any of us 
here in the United Nations afford to forget that a major conflict 
in the subcontinent could all too easily expand. 

In tragic circumstances such as those prevailing in the sub- 
continent, it is all to easy to make moral judgments. It is far 
more difficult to face up to the political and human realities of 
the situation and to help the peoples concerned to find a way 
out of their enormous difficulties. It is this latter course which, 
in my view, the United Nations must follow. 


The secretary-general said he had concluded that the interna- 
tional community could no longer stand by “watching the situa- 
tion deteriorate and hoping that rehef programs, humanitarian ef- 
forts and good intentions will be enough to turn the tide of human 
misery and potential disaster.” He wrote, “It seems to me that the 
present tragic situation, in which humanitarian, economie and 
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political problems are mixed in such a way as almost to defy any 
distinction between them, presents a challenge to the United Na- 
tions as a whole which must be met. Other situations of this kind 
may well occur in the future. If the organization faces up to such 
a situation now, it may be able to develop the new skill and the 
new strength required to face future situations of this kind.” 

For these reasons, he was taking the unusual step, he said, of 
reporting to the president of the Security Council on a question 
that had not been inscribed on the Council's agenda. “The politi- 
cal aspects of this matter are of such far-reaching importance that 
the secretary-general is not in a position to suggest precise courses 
of action before the members of the Security Council have taken 
note of the problem. I believe, however, that the United Nations, 
with its long experience in peacekeeping and with its varied re- 
sources for conciliation, must, and should, now play a more 
forthright role in attempting both to mitigate the human tragedy 
which has already taken place and to avert the further deteriora- 
tion of the situation.” 

The Security Council was in a position to consider the situa- 
tion, he suggested, and “to reach some agreed conclusions as to 
measures which might be taken.” Naturally, it was for the mem- 
bers of the Council to decide whether such consideration should 
take place formally or informally, in public or in private. His pri- 
mary purpose was to provide an opportunity for such discussions 
to take place and to express his grave concern “that all possible 
ways and means should be explored which might help to resolve 
this tragic situation.” 

In spite of its eloquence and compelling common sense, the 
secretary-general’s memorandum, like his attempt to ease the re- 
patriation of the refugees, came to nothing. The members of the 
Security Council went on discussing the situation informally as 
they had done in the past. For the time being nothing indicated 
that the Council would be in a position to make a decision that 
would help alleviate the crisis. Views were too far apart, 
political—and moral— judgments too disparate, and interests too 
divergent to provide basis for consensus. 

In general terms, governments agreed only that a way must be 
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found to reconcile Bangalee demands for autonomy with Paki- 
stan’s insistence on the preservation of national unity, end the 
crisis in East Pakistan, and eliminate the threat of war between 
India and Pakistan, There the agreement stopped. By mid-197] 
some governments accepted the view that the civil war was as 
good as over and believed that President Yahva Khan's willing- 
ness, once the rebellion was suppressed, to grant East Pakistan a 
measure of regional autonomy would suffice to end the crisis. As 
they saw it, the insurgents were a spent force, sustained only by 
India’s increasingly overt support. Other governments saw the 
situation in terms that were much closer to the position of the In- 
dian government, which had made its support for the Awami 
League clear and which obviously would not accept the defeat of 
the East Pakistan guerillas as a solution to the crisis. 

The situation was complicated by the announcement of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s impending visit to Peking. The fact that Henry Kis- 
singer's secret preliminary journey to China was made by way of 
Islainabad strengthened Indian and other suspicions that Wash- 
ington’s attitude in the crisis was governed by its desire to improve 
relations with Peking, and that the United States was leaning de- 
cisively toward Pakistan. It is far from certain that this was the 
case, at any rate at this stage.!° Whether it was the case or not, 
relations between India and the United States worsened, and, 
with the conclusion on 9 August of a treaty of peace, fnendship, 
and cooperation between India and the Soviet Union, there could 
be no doubt that a discussion of the East Pakistan situation in the 
Security Council would find the permanent members on opposite 
sides of the fence. The near certainty that the longstanding battle 
over Chinese representation in the United Nations would be set- 
tled within the next few months was a further deterrent to Security 
Council action. 

The crucial issue was a political settlement inside East Paki- 
stan. It was not, in these circumstances, one that lent itself to con- 
structive discussion in the Security Council, the members of 
which, apart from other considerations, attached differing weights 
to the competing claims of the principles of territorial integrity 
and self-determination. ‘The strictures of article 2, paragraph 7 of 
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the Charter presumably deterred the secretary-general from labor- 
ing this point or suggesting possible solutions—which must in any 
case already have occurred to the many governments seeking a 
settlement outside the Security Council. One way out might have 
been mediation between the Awami League and the government 
of Pakistan. There would have been difficulties, if only because a 
provisional government of Bangladesh had been proclaimed and 
was in a state of war with the central authorities in Islamabad. 
Nevertheless in the course of July, the high commissioner for ref- 
ugees had suggested, when asked at a press conference whether he 
would mediate between India and Pakistan, that it was not for 
him to do so and that in any event mediation was needed not be- 
tween New Delhi and Islamabad, but between Islamabad and 
Dacca. The heavens did not fall, and the high commnisioner’s use- 
fulness was undiminished. It is, however, one thing to make 
suggestions at a press conference and another to propose actions to 
a legislative body for which there is no evidence of widespread 
support. It was the settled opinion of the Pakistan government that 
its efforts to bring about a settlement were being frustrated by In- 
dia, which had “created a situation in which normalcy cannot re- 
turn.” It would, the Pakistan government told the secretary- 
general in a note of 13 August, be unreasonable to seek a political 
solution acceptable to the insurgents who were “committing sabo- 
tage” and “bent upon bringing about famine in East Pakistan.” ™! 
So long as these views prevailed and were confirmed by the action 
of the rebels, an offer of mediation was likely to be no more than 
an empty and futile gesture. 

And it was likely to be misunderstood in many quarters. Many 
governinents, particularly in the third world, saw the situation as 
essentially a part of the long, drawn-out Indo-Pakistan conflict. 
President Idi Amin Dada of Uganda, for example, in forwarding a 
contribution to the high commissioner's refugee program, had 
suggested that the United Nations should also address itself “to the 
wider issue of bringing the two countries together to work for a 
peaceful settlement by discussion. ”1? An effort to explain that the 
crisis was primarily an internal crisis that had gravely affected a 
neighboring country would have been unproductive and would 
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have seemed to be hewing unreasonably close to the Indian line. 
There are possibly situations in which the secretary -general might 
be authorized to intervene in a civil war, but this was not one of 
them. The only hope was that governments, particularly those 
represented in the Pakistan Aid Consortium, could persuade the 
government of Pakistan to seek an accommodation and induce its 
adversaries to accept something less than the total independence 
to which many of them were committed. 

In his memorandum to the president of the Security Council, 
U Thant deprecated eass moral judgments. He was not, however, 
content to follow the advice of the Irish priest who urged his Hock 
to tread carefully the narrow path that divides right from wrong. 1> 
Where moral judgments were called for and might have an effect, 
he did not hesitate to express his views. On 3 August, in a per- 
sonal message to President Yahya Khan, he expressed his concern 
at the impending tral of Sheikh Mujib and “earnestlh appealed 
that nothing be done . . . which might further increase tension 
and emotion.” He had, he said, talked to many representatives, 
and “in their view the chances of the restoration of peace and 
normalcy in the region are remote unless some kind of accom- 
modation is reached.” 

A week later, in reply to questions, a United Nations spokes- 
man said the secretary-general considered that the trial of Sheikh 
Mujib was “an extremely delicate and sensitive matter which falls 
within the domestic competence of a member state—in this case, 
Pakistan. It is also a matter of extraordinary interest and concern 
in many quarters, from a humanitarian as well as a political point 
of view. . . . The secretary-general shares the feelings of many 
representatives that any developments concerning the fate of 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman will inevitably have repercussions out- 
side the borders of Pakistan. ”!4 The statement did not mention 
the personal message to President Yahya Khan. Nor did it men- 
tion the private approaches U Thant had made to influential 
leaders, among them Tungku Abdul Rahman, the secretary- 
general of the Islamic secretariat. Pakistan’s response was predict- 
able. On 16 August Ambassador Shahi, upon the instructions of 
his government, regretted Secretary-General U Thant’s statement 
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which, he complained, exceeded “both the bounds of hu- 
manitarian concern and the competence of the United Nations” 
under the Charter. His government could not accept “any at- 
tempt to interfere in Pakistan’s internal affairs or to dictate the 
kind of political accommodation it should reach in its eastern 
region. S 

The secretary-general’s endeavors to facilitate the repatriation 
of the refugees, to mobilize the institutional strength available in 
the Security Council, and to exercise moral persuasion had all 
been frustrated. In the circumstances he could only return to the 
exacting, easily misunderstood but ultimately more productive 
path of quiet diplomacy. In a note to Sardar Swaran Singh, the 
Indian minister for external relations, who had inquired what ac- 
tion was proposed concerning Sheikh Mujib, the secretary- 
general wrote that Mujibur’s fate is “a matter of great concern to 
me. ... I have been exerting my best efforts within my compe- 
tence and authority to prevent an aggravation of the situation in 
East Pakistan. I shall continue to do so with . . . all the necessary 
discretion and lack of publicity.” 


CHARNERE4 


The Operation Takes Shape: August-November 1971 


On 13 August—four and a half months after his first offer of as- 
sistance to the people of East Pakistan—the secretary-general 
convened a meeting of government representatives to discuss 
United Nations humanitarian assistance for displaced persons 
from East Pakistan in India and the United Nations relief opera- 
tion in East Pakistan. It was the first quasi-formal step in the estab- 
lishment of a relief operation in East Pakistan, as distinct from a 
purely coordinating effort, and appears to have been intended 
both to stimulate contributions and to secure a degree of at least 
informal intergovernmental endorsement of the venture or ac- 
quiescence in it. In 1972 and 1973, after the inauguration of the 
relief operation in Dacca, similar meetings provided an essential 
link between the secretariat and delegations and functioned as an 
informal and usually cooperative governing body for the opera- 
tion. 

Three overlapping categories of delegations were invited to the 
August meeting: major contributors to the regular budget of the 
United Nations, substantial contributors to the voluntary ac- 
tivities of the United Nations (including nonmember states), and 
potential contributors to the refugee operation and the operation 
in East Pakistan. Twenty-seven delegations attended: Argentina, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Finland, France, Hungary, 
Iran, Italy, Japan, Libya, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
Romania, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the USSR, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and Yugoslavia. 

An aide-mémoire to governments presented to the meeting pro- 
vided a condensed progress report on the two operations.’ It reit- 
erated that they were “related, to the extent that the possibility of 
arresting and reversing the flow of refugees depends largely on the 
improvement of conditions in East Pakistan,” and in answer to 
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questions from the United States representative the secretary- 
general announced his intention of designating one person to be 
responsible at headquarters for the operations in India and in East 
Pakistan. In practice the two operations seem to have developed 
in parallel with no link between them beyond the political guid- 
ance furnished by the secretary-general and his senior colleagues. 

So far as the program in East Pakistan was concerned, the 
aide-mémoire was optimistic. “The United Nations,” it said, “has 
been actively engaged in assessing the requirements and establish- 
ing the administrative arrangements for the operation, and the 
secretary-general can now report that the operation is proceeding 
apace. 

Significant pledges had been made by the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, and Canada. “Nevertheless, only ap- 
proximately $4 million in cash has been contributed to meet the 
initial requirement of $28.2 million, and the likelihood of a seri- 
ous food shortage without such assistance forthcoming has not 
diminished.” Besides the need for food grains, funds were ur- 
gently required for transport, medical supplies, clothing, shelter, 
and blankets. 

Additional information on the progress of the operation had 
been given in a series of notes to correspondents earlier in the 
month.? A three-phase plan submitted by the secretary-general’s 
representative in Dacca was, the notes said, being implemented. 
It was expected that all of the 38 international staff required for 
phase one, designed to set up the framework within which an ef- 
fective humanitarian relief operation could be carried on, would 
be in East Pakistan by the end of August. Some of them were al- 
ready there and some were on their way. The group included the 
staff of the office of the secretarv-general’s representative; an advi- 
sory team on agriculture, ports and water-transport management, 
health and general relief problems; an operations unit, including 
four area coordinators; and an administrative unit, including 
finance, transport, and communications personnel. The notes 
explained that recruitment of the admumstrative and supporting 
personnel had been entrusted to the field operations service, in 
close consultation with the office of personnel. Administrative 
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control and responsibility for the relief operations rested with the 
field operations service. 

The notes added that an inter-agency working group had been 
set up in Geneva to ensure coordination of the total effort from 
the United Nations system» The group was under the authority of 
Vittorio Winspeare Guicciardi, the director-general of the United 
Nations office at Geneva; it held weekly meetings and its work was 
closely coordinated with the similar group established by the high 
commissioner for refugees for assistance to East Pakistan and ref- 
ugees in India. 

The note of 11 August elaborated on the financial situation of 
the program. Of the $28,200,000 required to meet initial needs, 
it said, so far only $2,209,500? had been paid into the United Na- 
tions account, although various amounts in kind had been 
pledged by a number of countries. This sum was made up of 
$1,000,000 for operational expenses presented to the secretary- 
general by Secretary of State William Rogers on 9 August and 
$1,209,500 presented by the permanent representative of the 
United Kingdom the following day. The critical requirement was 
“for cash to meet logistical and administrative costs and to defray 
the expenses of urgent relief projects to be undertaken by the vari- 
ous agencies concerned.” 

The meeting of 13 August was chiefly concerned with the op- 
eration in East Pakistan. There were a few questions. Would con- 
tributions be used to pay for United Nations staff? They would 
not; salaries and normal allowances would be paid from the regu- 
lar budget. A contribution had been received for administrative 
expenses, but most funds would be used for operational purposes. 
What procedures would be used to ensure that humanitarian as- 
sistance to East Pakistan would not be diverted? The secretary- 
general agreed that he must be in a position to assure all donors 
that supplies would go to the right people. He had, he said, so 
informed the government of Pakistan, which had provided the 
necessary assurances. He pointed out it would be physically im- 
possible, of course, for the United Nations to provide direct 
supervision in every village, but the representative of the sec- 
retary-general and his staff should be able to report to the sec- 
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retary-general that they were satisfied that all supplies were reach- 
ing the intended recipients. Freedom of movement for the UN 
staff in East Pakistan was an important aspect of the operation. So 
was the question of security of UN personnel. This, the 
secretary-general said, was becoming a serious problem and one 
that did not relate to the Pakistan government alone. The secre- 
tary-general’s representative was discussing the security problem 
with the competent Pakistani authorities, and the secretary- 
general would in due course report on progress in this regard. 

The representative of the USSR raised a question of principle. 
Could a program on the scale envisaged, he asked, be conducted 
by the secretariat in the absence of a decision by the competent 
organs? The secretariat could not, he argued, be regarded as a 
United Nations organ competent to take decisions binding on 
member states with regard to such a program. The secretary- 
general replied that he knew the Soviet position, and that the 
Soviet government knew his. The fact was, he said, that if no ac- 
tion was to be taken until there was a decision by a principal organ 
such as the Security Council, there would be no action for 
another ten years. He had no doubt about his competence to 
launch operations of the kind envisaged. Assistant Secretary- 
General Kittani reminded the meeting that the Economic and 
Social Council, a major organ competent in the matter, had dis- 
cussed the operation and that its president had made a statement 
in support of the secretary-general’s efforts. 

The meeting ended with an expression of appreciation by the 
secretary-general for recent pledges by governments. Although 
there had been no great show of enthusiasm, some major con- 
tributors had made a first move, and the secretary-general had had 
some success in improvising arrangements in a dangerous and 
perplexing situation, for which the organization was totally un- 
prepared. Despite the brave words of the aide-mémoire, much 
more would need to be done before the operation would proceed 
apace. For the time being, it seemed to many that it was at best 
limping forward. 

The jigsaw puzzle of arrangements announced in the secre- 
tary-general’s note verbale of 13 August and in the succession of 
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notes to correspondents in early August took longer to put to- 
gether than had been expected. Under the three-phase plan, 
UNEPRO was to have 38 internationally recruited staff members 
in Dacca by the end of August and 121 by the end of October. At 
the end of August there were 18 and only 52 by the middle of 
November. There were delays in recruitment. The office of per- 
sonnel acted quickly, but it took time to discover properly qual- 
ified specialized staff, persuade them to accept appointments, 
issue contracts, and send them on their way. Where staff were 
being seconded from inside the secretariat, there were difficulties 
too. The kind of staff most required were likely to be in key posi- 
tions, and departments could not always release and replace them 
at a moment's notice. The delay was exasperating but may have 
been less important than it appeared at the time. One of the early 
arrivals in Dacca has reported that there was “nothing to do in 
Dacca except raise and lower the flag” and make contingency 
plans. 

In Geneva the inter-organization working group on humani- 
tarian assistance to East Pakistan was in operation. It was modeled 
on the parallel body, the standing inter-agency consulting unit, 
set up to coordinate agency activities to assist the East Pakistan 
refugees in India, and consisted of representatives of the United 
Nations, WHO, UNDP, WFP, UNICEF, UNHCR, IBRD, 
FAO, the League of Red Cross Societies, and, from time to time, 
other voluntary organizations. It met regularly under the chair- 
manship of Erk Jensen, Winspeare’s chef de cabinet, to review 
the situation, to consider projects, programs, and priorities, and 
to examine personnel matters. It was, to judge from the records of 
its meetings, a businesslike body and has been described by one 
agency participant as “an unusually rewarding experience in 
inter-agency cooperation.” The group was, however, handicap- 
ped by a lack of business to transact and bedeviled, like all the 
other participants, by the fogginess that surrounded the operation 
and the uncertainties, the shifting and sometimes conflicting as- 
sessments of the rapidly deteriorating situation in East Pakistan. 
In a cable of 25 August, El-Tawil was informed that the group 
would draw up “a precise program with priorities on the basis of 
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advice from Dacca.” It never succeeded in doing so. The infor- 
mation was not available, and the possibility of precise 
planning—if it had ever existed—was soon swept away by the ac- 
celerating downward spiral of events in the subcontinent. 

On 24 August the secretary-general informed the press of a 
further organizational change, the appointment of Paul-Marc 
Henry as assistant secretary -general in charge of the Fast Pakistan 
relief operation at headquarters.* The announcement explained 
that the need for a full-time senior official to direct the operation 
on behalf of the secretary-general had been keenly felt for some 
time. Hitherto the secretary-general himself, assisted by the 
under-secretary-general for special political affairs, Roberto 
Guyer, assistant secretary-general for inter-agency affairs, Ismat 
Kittani, and Brian Urquhart, the director of the office for special 
political affairs, had carried out this task. The need for a full-time 
senior officer had, the announcement stated, become more ur- 
gent with the substantial increase in United Nations and agency 
personnel who would be assisting in the organization, planning, 
and implementation of the relief operation, “thus enabling the 
secretary-general to assure donors and potential donors that all re- 
lief supplies reach the people of East Pakistan.” 

Paul-Marc Henry, a former assistant administrator of UNDP, 
was on loan from the French Foreign Service until 3] December 
1971 and would be responsible “directly under the secretary-gen- 
etal, for the overall mobilization and expediting of international 
humanitarian assistance to East Pakistan.” This would “involve 
the day-to-day running of the operation from headquarters, in- 
cluding the coordination of various United Nations secretariat 
units concerned and communications with the secretary-general’s 
representative in East Pakistan and the inter-agency working 
group in Geneva.” He would also be in charge of maintaining 
contacts with governments and other donors. 

Henry's appointment marked the end of the first phase of the 
relief operation. He was the “dynamic administrator” whom 
Tripp and others, particularly in the delegations most directly 
concerned, believed necessary for the United Nations to move 
from a passive coordinating role to a directly operational function, 
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one that would assure prospective donors that supplies and 
equipment were both needed and properly used.* 

A man of quick and powerful intelligence and frightening 
energy—one of his’ collaborators described him as “a force of 
nature’ —Henry was not céntent to run the operation from Head- 
quarters. Within a few days.af his appointment he left for East 
Pakistan and thereafter visited Dacca at least once a month. Apart 
from anything else, his visits gave the mission a sense of purpose 
and, at least while he was there, raised the dwindling morale of 
the staff. It was, one participant has said, as though the mission 
was given a whiff of oxvgen. When Henry left, the oxygen went 
with him. 

On 10 September, Henry, on his way back to New York from 
his first visit to East Pakistan, gave the Geneva inter-organization 
working group his impressions of the situation. “It was, if any- 
thing,” he said, “worse than I had expected.” The target of 2 
million tons of food grain would be sufficient, he thought, but 
forecasting was impossible. He believed the greatest obstacle to ef 
fective relief action was the lack of information. It did not seem to 
be a case of information being withheld, but a genuine lack of 
knowledge. The condition of roads, bridges, river crossings, and 
other basic information was rarely available and never current. 
The highest priority was, he thought, moving out the supplies 
that were choking the port of Chittagong. The tuture role of the 
operation remained uncertain. The agreement originally reached 
with the government of Pakistan was vague and the government’s 
interpretation of it not necessarily that of UN PRO. For the pres- 
ent, the operation would, he considered, have to remain in 
Dacca, with subsidiary bases in Chittagong and Chalna—the two 
ports—‘and mobile teams going to other places on occasion.” It 
would be necessary “to await developments” before planning for a 
further phase. 

Henry returned to New York to inform the secretary-general of 
his findings. He had a great deal to report. During his visit to Is- 
lamabad, he had found Pakistani officials “very sensitive” to criti- 
cism by the World Bank consortium, disappointed in the “poor 
performance” of the United Nations, and resentful of the organi- 
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zation’s insistence on inspecting the use of relief supplies and 
equipment. As these officials saw it, the United Nations’ attempt 
to introduce “observers” into East Pakistan “in the guise of relief 
specialists” contrasted sharply with “the preferential treatment 
given by the United Nations to India.” In India supplies for the 
assistance of the refugees were simply handed over to the Indian 
authorities, with no international supervision of their use. In East 
Pakistan, for obvious reasons, donor countries insisted on interna- 
tional control over the employment of supplies. 

Nevertheless, the authorities in Dacca, Henry reported, were 
prepared to accept phase two of the United Nations plan, which 
called for the use of mobile teams outside Dacca, although they 
doubted they could ensure the safety of United Nations staff away 
from the capital “so long as East Pakistan is threatened with in- 
creased guerilla activity supported openly by Indian authorities 
and originating from Indian soil.” 

So far as needs were concerned, Henry suggested that officials 
were “playing with figures,” but he was inclined to accept the 
government of East Pakistan's estimate that 200,000 tons of food 
grain a month would have to be imported to avoid famine in the 
months before the country’s main harvest, the aman, was reaped 
in November and December. There were three ominous caveats. 
The first concerned the activities of the insurgents. “Bangla 
Desh,” he wrote, “moves at will and no relief effort can succeed 
without Bangla Desh acceptance.” The second was the conges- 
tion in the ports, itself in large part a consequence of guerilla ac- 
tion. The situation was serious. The commodore in charge of the 
port of Chittagong had, he reported, said that no more food grain 
should be shipped to Chittagong until a distribution plan had 
been worked out. The third caveat related to the “lack of distribu- 
tion,” the result, it was suggested, of “lack of need, lack of de- 
mand or the unwillingness of the people to go to the ration 
shops.” 

Henry returned to Dacca almost immediately. In the mean- 
time action was taken to remove one of the difficulties he had 
mentioned. In a letter dated 20 September to President Yahya 
Khan, the secretary-general proposed that the government of Pa- 
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kistan and the United Nations should conclude an agreement set- 
ting out the conditions for the conduct of the operation. “Espe- 
cially in view of the unusual nature of this operation,” the letter 
said, “it is now necessary for its smooth functioning that we fill in 
the legal and other details;which are normally required in an un- 
dertaking of this kind and which were omitted during the initial 
phase because of the speed with which the emergency had to be 
met.” Two months later, after discussions at headquarters, 
agreement was reached on a statement of principles in an ex- 
change of letters between the secretary-general and the permanent 
representative of Pakistan dated 15 and 16 November. 6 

Henry had touched on many of the difficulties that were ham- 
pering the progress of the relief operation, They were in large part 
the result of the circumstances in which UNEPRO had come into 
being. It had been launched helter-skelter to meet a threatening 
emergency, the dimensions of which could only be guessed at. As 
the secretary-general reminded President Yahya Khan in a letter 
of 20 September, the “operation was initiated because it seemed 
imperative to act with speed in order to forestall by a purely hu- 
manitarian action the possibility of famine and related disasters 
which might cost the lives of vast numbers of human beings in 
East Pakistan.’”’ 

The extent of the disaster was still uncertain, as was the extent 
to which assistance could be mobilized and effectively delivered. 
The possibility of famine, in particular, was debatable. In Bengal 
hunger and malnutrition are chronic, but some observers be- 
lieved that the imminence of famine was exaggerated in the last 
months of 1971. El-Tawil, for example, in his reports to the 
secretary-general after his return to headquarters in September, 
suggested that the threat of famine—which had never been 
immediate—had receded. Grain was being imported at the rate 
forecast in the government of East Pakistan’s food plan—200,000 
tons a month—and although there might be local shortages, 
famine was, El-Tawil considered, a remote possibility. Other ob- 
servers shared this view. On the other hand, experts from USAID 
were convinced that the danger was real. East Pakistan is a food- 
deficit area, and in 1969/70, the last normal year, had imported 
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1.5 million tons of food grain to supplement the 11.3 million tons 
available from local production. For 1971/72 the government es- 
timated that import requirements would be doubled.® 1970 had 
been a bad crop year, and although the 1971 boro crop harvested 
in April and May had been good, the aus, harvested in July and 
August, was below average, and there was reason to believe that 
the main crop, the aman, harvested in November and December, 
would also be poor. One element was left out of the calculations. 
At least 10 percent of the province’s population had fled to India. 
Until the refugees returned, estimates of food needs based on a 
population of 75 million would be at least 10 percent too high. 
The difference in import requirements would be over a million 
tons. 

Whether or not there was an absolute shortage of food, the 
supply system was certainly on the verge of collapse. The food dis- 
tribution arrangements established after the Bengal famine of 
1943 used three main techniques to alleviate the food shortage 
and stabilize prices. The first was the system of “statutory ration- 
ing’ maintained in the cities of Dacca, Chittagong, and Narayan- 
ganj. The entire population was covered and every ration-card 
holder was entitled to a ration. The second technique, “modified 
rationing,” covered the rest of the province. Outside the cities, 
the government could not feed all the inhabitants, most of whom 
were farmers and relied on local production; instead it supplied 
food grain through modified rationing in distressed areas for dis- 
tribution to people for whom the market price was too high. 
Lastly supplies were arranged for “all priority and essential con- 
sumers.” In 1970/71, 1.3 million tons was issued under these ar- 
rangements through a network of dealers and 326 storage and dis- 
tribution centers with a total storage capacity of 6.5 million tons. 

In the latter part of 1971 this complicated system was under 
heavy strain. The government estimated that as many as 200 bor- 
der and outlying thanas (administrative districts) with a popula- 
tion of roughly 35 million were suffering from “economic depres- 
sion.” In addition, between 10 million and 20 million people had 
Hed trom the towns to the countryside, imposing a further burden 
on local food supplies. The system itself was weakened by the 
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breakdown of village administration in many places, the disap- 
pearance of many dealers and, most threatening of all, the dislo- 
cation of the transport system. 

Restoring transport was the key to the success of the relief oper- 
ation. There was a shortage of trucks. It was estimated that three- 
quarters of the province’s 10,000 trucks had been taken to India 
by their owners or destroyed or requisitioned in the course of mili- 
tary operations. Many owners of the hundreds of country boats 
that plied the delta rivers had also taken their craft to India, and 
the operators of those remaiming were reluctant to use them, from 
fear of insurgent action or because the returns were insufhcient or 
uncertain. The railways, which normally carried 60 percent of 
the cargo from the ports, were repeatedly cut by insurgent action. 
The two main north-south routes run close to the border, and 
with the hundreds of bridges, culverts, and embankments neces- 
sary in the low-lving delta region were easy targets for saboteurs or 
even for shelling from the Indian side. The result was the virtual 
paralysis of the transport system and the accumulation of relief 
goods in the ports, principally Chittagong. 

The problem had been recognized from the beginning. In its 
preliminary statement of needs the government had asked for 30 
vessels and 500 trucks, and Kittani had reported that the Pakistan 
authorities attached high priority to the request in order to reduce 
the burden on other forms of transport “while the present tension 
prevails” and as part of a longer-term policy of making more use 
of water transport. 

Donors were, however, slow to respond. In a letter of 26 July to 
the minister for foreign affairs of Pakistan, who had expressed dis- 
appointment at the delay in obtaining the requested food supplies 
and vessels, the secretary -gencral suggested that the main reason 
for the hesitation of major donors was the uncertamty of the situa- 
tion in East Pakistan and their concern that the vessels might be 
used for purposes other than relief. Donors had cause to hesitate. 
In August El-Tawil found it necessary to suggest to the governor 
of East Pakistan that it would be “extremely helpful” if the gov- 
ernment were to return “all their vehicles” to the United Nations 
agencies and “the 50 US-donated assault boats which are still 
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being used by the Army” to the relief department. The governor 
said it would be done. 

To make good the deficiencies in the transport system and 
guarantee the prompt, equitable distribution of food and other re- 
lief supplies, the United Nations had to do two things: it had to 
assure donor governments—and legislators and public opinion in 
the donor countries—that supplies and equipment would be used 
for relief purposes exclusively, and secure at least the acquies- 
cence of the insurgents in the operation. 

Neither task was easy. For political and practical reasons 
UNEPRO could not take over the transport system. Nor could it 
set up the parallel administration and distribution network neces- 
sary to guarantee that relief supplies reached the people for whom 
they were intended. In practice, relief shipments of food grains 
entered the established food supply system and were distributed 
through the normal channels. 

Various mechanisms were considered. A suggestion that uni- 
formed United Nations personnel should be posted on vessels 
carrying relief supplies and at distribution centers was rejected as 
impractical. Even if it had been acceptable to the martial law au- 
thorities, it would have required an army of monitors that it was 
beyond the operation’s capacity to supply. A subsequent proposal 
that United Nations staff should make inspection trips on motor 
bicycles was rejected by Henry as being, among other things, un- 
necessarily dangerous, 

In August USAID representatives in Dacca suggested that the 
United Nations flag should be flown on vessels financed by 
USAID and operated by the government of Pakistan. Headquar- 
ters confirmed El-Tawil’s view that it would be improper to fly the 
United Nations flag or display a United Nations emblem on ves- 
sels not under United Nations control. Instead the office of legal 
affairs proposed that relief vessels and trucks should bear placards 
in English and Bengali reading, “Carrying humanitarian relief 
supplies provided under the auspices of the United Nations.” A 
Pakistan: official suggested that the word “provided” should be 
dropped. His suggestion was rejected. A Pakistani proposal to post 
armed guards on vessels was also rejected as improper. 
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The legal office’s formulation was ingenious and was duly 
afhxed to trucks and vessels. It can, however, have made no im- 
pression on the 80 percent of the local population unable to read. 
Nor was it likely to deter Pakistani soldiers or razakhars—the 
paramilitary force supporting the army—from requisitioning 
transport or to dissuade insurgents engaged on errands of sabo- 
tage. The only effective remedies open to the United Nations 
were vigilance, persuasion, and, when equipment or supplies 
were misused, protest. 

The Pakistani civil authorities seem, on the whole, to have 
been cooperative. The insurgents were another matter. Through- 
out August there were signs of increased guerilla activity. On 13 
August E]-Tawil reported the explosion of a bomb at the Hotel 
Intercontinental in Dacca. On 26 August he informed headquar- 
ters that the British High Commission in Dacca was “concerned” 
about the safety of United Nations staff, in view of a reported 
threat by an Awami League spokesman that UN observers would 
be “treated as collaborators of West Pakistan if they were posted in 
the province without the permission of the elected representativ- 
es.” The Pakistani authorities also were worried about security. 
El-Tawil was inclined to believe that they exaggerated the prob- 
lem. He reported that John Kelly, the representative of the high 
commissioner for refugees in Dacca, considered that it was “safe 
to travel anywhere,” and a member of the British High Commis- 
sion staff believed that the security argument was being used to 
prevent the deployment of staff and avoid the detection of misuse 
of supplies and equipment. 

The extreme insurgent position was sharply stated by a private 
American citizen, Professor Alice Thorner, who condemned 
UNEPRO as a device to bolster the shaky regime of the Pakistani 
generals and argued that international aid to reopen river and 
truck transport would negate the guerilla success in cutting trans- 
port lines and set back the chances of restoring peace.’ 

Professor Thorner’s views were reproduced in India News, an 
action which understandably shocked the United Nations 
spokesman.!® The statement totally misrepresented the hu- 
manitarian purpose of the mission which was, the United Nations 
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spokesman explained, “to forestall a situation in which a very 
large number of human beings may perish from famine and other 
causes associated with the dislocation of their country.” It did 
however highlight a dilemma that seems not to have been 
squarely faced. Asked by a UNEPRO staff member in September 
about the likelihood of famine, Father Timm, an American mis- 
sionary with 19 years experience in East Pakistan, who later be- 
came the savior of UNEPRO, said there was no famine, but there 
was a civil war, and that was what the United Nations should be 
concerned about. Father Timm may well have been right, but his 
advice would have been difficult to follow. United Nations off- 
cials have limited freedom to act. Nevertheless, it is puzzling that 
the implications of carrving out a relief operation in a civil war 
situation were apparently not explored at an early stage. The ex- 
istence of a civil war seems not to have been acknowledged. It is 
understandable that diplomatic discretion—and article 2, para- 
graph 7 of the Charter—should have prevented public references 
to its existence. It is hard, however, to see what there was to stop 
private discussion of its repercussions on the humanitarian mis- 
sion in hand. The problems posed may well have been insoluble, 
but they might at least have been investigated. As it was, there 
seems to have been some insensitivity on the operational side to 
the delicacy of the situation and to the need to work with the Paki- 
stan government without antagonizing its opponents. In October 
the acting chief of mission, Jacques Schoellkopf, cabled head- 
quarters for information about a rumored crash-recruitment pro- 
gram for UNEPRO. USAID in Dacca had, he said, heard of a 
scheme to recruit United States citizens for emergency relief 
duties and was alarmed that it would jeopardize the international 
character of the operation and its acceptability to all parties. A 
handwritten note on the cable at headquarters explains that the 
scheme was “part of contingency plan— if famine breaks loose on 
a wide scale we will have to act more rapidly than ever before.” 
The author of the note seems unaware of the political dangers that 
were apparent both to mternational staff and to national missions 
in Dacca. 

Paul-Marce Henry continued his whirlwind visits to East Paki- 
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stan and the operation began to spring to life. On 14 October, on 
his way through Geneva to New York, he was confident enough 
to tell the inter-organization working group that he expected 
UNEPRO to be in operation by November. Teams of UNEPRO 
staff had carried out a series of field surveys in 18 of the province's 
districts, and on the basis of their reports, Chief of Vission Wil- 
liam McCaw and the head of the operations and planning divi- 
sion, Gualtiero Fulcheri, were preparing a detailed plan of action 
that would be discussed at headquarters later in the month. 

Henry was not sanguine about the situation in East Pakistan. It 
had not improved. While reports of impending famine might be 
exaggerated, the crucial problem of distribution remained, and 
communications were, if anything, deteriorating. He believed, 
however, that the problems could be tackled. Supplies would be 
carried in vehicles and vessels clearly marked with the UN insig- 
nia, and it was hoped that it would be possible to distribute relief 
without interference or attack. Ultimately, he said, success would 
depend on the political-military situation. 

On the contribution side, however, there was progress. By 12 
October the secretary-general reported that governments had 
pledged a total of $83.6 million, in cash and in kind. He had re- 
ceived $3.8 million in cash contributions and soine of the contri- 
butions in kind had been delivered. By 15 October, 16 coasters 
and 8 minibulkers—miniature versions of oceangoing bulk car- 
riers with a capacity of about 3,000 tons—supphed by the United 
States under United Nations auspices were reported to be deliver- 
ing food grains and relief supplies by coastal and inland water 
routes, and the first 100 trucks were moving the supplies inland. 1! 

In a note of 22 October, Henry outlined the agreed plan of ac- 
tion. It called for a staff of 65 professionals, +5 general service and 
field service staff, and 84 local recruits. Fixed and mobile field 
teams would be deployed to establish a monitoring system and en- 
sure that the best use was made of the equipment and supplies 
available. There was a note of optimism. He was pleased with the 
performance of held operations service and the contracts commit- 
tee, which was, he said, “proving once more that the UN struc- 
ture can be made to operate with speed and efficiency.” There was 
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also a cautionary note. As the operation became effective, it 
would, he pointed out, clash with the “obvious guerilla objective 
to stop the flow of humanitarian goods” to the interior and the 
outward movement of exports. When that happened, it would be 
necessary to “review the assumption that humanitarian objectives 
would be acknowledged by all parties.” 

Two incidents in the course of the month confirmed Henn’s 
forebodings. On 22 October a bomb attack on the food depart- 
ment garage in Chittagong damaged vehicles used to carry relief 
supplies. In a note deploring the incident, the secretary-general 
pointed out that the “ultimate victims . . . are the people of East 
Pakistan whom alone this international relief operation is in- 
tended to help.”!* Four days later Henry informed the secretary- 
general that the chief secretary of the government of East Pakistan 
had opposed a scheme for the free distribution of food in Farid- 
pur, because the food would be smuggled into India. Henry 
commented that the population was now so much and so openly 
on the insurgents’ side that they would indeed “feed the rebels.” 
There were obviously limits to both parties’ understanding of the 
humanitarian purpose of the operation. 

On 18 November Henry made a statement to the Third Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly, which had agreed to discuss the 
humanitarian aspects of the situation in East Pakistan in connec- 
tion with the report of the United Nations high commissioner for 
refugees.!? He outlined the food supply and transport situation in 
some detail and explained how UNEPRO would supervise the 
use of supplies and equipment. Vessels would be chartered by the 
government departments concerned, but would operate under 
United Nations auspices and would be identified with UN mark- 
ings and inscriptions. “Necessary instructions have been sent by 
the civil administration . . . to all departments concerned, includ- 
ing martial law authorities, so as to ensure that the exclusively 
humanitarian objectives and mission of these transport facilities 
should be repected at all levels and by all persons concerned, civil 
or military.” UNEPRO and UNICEF staff would be given full 
facilities to supervise and would report any misuse of equipment 
to the civil authorities. The 1,000 trucks to be provided by 
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UNEPRO would also have United Nations markings and would 
be subject to similar control. Problems of deployment and logis- 
tics would be discussed at a weekly meeting with the Chict Secre- 
tary, attended by the representatives of UNEPRO, UNICEF, 
FAO, WHO, WFP, UNHCR, and the League of Red Cross 
Societies. These arrangements, coupled with the network of field 
stations, would, he hoped, provide a mechanism to detect any 
shortcomings in the distribution network. 

He also disclosed tnat plans were being discussed with the gov- 
ernment of East Pakistan, the League of Red Cross Societies, and 
some voluntary agencies tor the tree distribution of relief supplies 
provided under the aegis of the United Nations. This would sup- 
plement the food-for-work program being considered by the gov- 
ernment and would, as he pointed out in somewhat arcane terms, 
depend on “the capacity of the UNEPRO system and all par- 
ticipating agencies to have physical access to the categories of the 
population in urgent need of relief.” “While due credit should be 
given to the exceptional effort made by the government of Paki- 
stan to ensure that the basic conditions for the carrying out of the 
UNEPRO mission are fulfilled, there might,” he emphasized, 
“be conditions which would make it impossible for the secretary- 
general to be in a position to assure the international community 
and donors m particular that all relief supphes reached their des- 
tination, the people of East Pakistan. If this proves to be the case, 
the secretary-general will have no alternative but to report to the 
donor countries.” 

The warning was presumably addressed to the government of 
Pakistan. He went on to caution the Mukti Bahini, the guerilla 
forces, and their supporters. UNEPRO had, he said, tried to 
avoid embroilment in the political situation in East Pakistan and 
hoped that all partes would understand its humanitarian objec- 
tives. “If, however, active and substantial opposition to UNE PRO 
were to develop from any quarter, a situation would inevitably 
arise in which it would become impossible to continue the hu- 
manitarian relief operation. . . . If hostile activities were to suc- 
ceed in making the continuance of UNEPRO impossible, the ul- 
timate victims will inevitably be the people of East Pakistan, 
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whom alone and exclusively this international relief operation 1s 
designed to help.” 

The Committee devoted two more meetings to the discussion 
of the high commissioner's report and recommended two draft 
resolutions for adoption by the General Assembly. The first, 
sponsored by the Netherlands, New Zealand, and Sweden, en- 
dorsed the secretary-general’s action in establishing the two hu- 
manitarian programs in the subcontinent and requested that he 
and the high commissioner continue their efforts. The second, 
sponsored by Tunisia, recommended that the president of the 
General Assembly should make a statement expressing the con- 
cern of the international community and urging support for the 
action taken by the secretary-general and the high commissioner. 

Before the Third Committee's resolutions were considered by 
the General Assembly, Henry returned to East Pakistan by way of 
France to resume his ungrateful task. Before he did so, he held 
informal talks, with the secretary-general’s permission, with the 
representatives of the provisional government of Bangladesh in 
New York. It was the first direct contact between a senior official 
of UNEPRO and the insurgents. It accomplished little immedi- 
ately, but in December helped to ease the relationship between 
UNEPRO's successor and the new government of the country. 


CHAP TERS 5 


The Secretary-General’s Offer of Good Offices: 
October-November 1971 


Organizationally the humanitarian relief operation in East Paki- 
stan was moving forward. Politically the downhill slide con- 
tinued. 

There were no signs of reconciliation within Pakistan. At the 
beginning of September, President Yahva Khan appointed Dr. A. 
M. Malik, a Bangalee, as civilian governor of East Pakistan. As a 
move toward conciliation the appointment was futile. “It is,” 
El-Tawil reported two days later, “very doubtful if his appoint- 
ment will be considered by the Bangalee people as anything more 
than a superficial political gesture by Islamabad. It falls far short 
of what they consider is needed to bring about the return to nor- 
malcy and prepare for the transfer of powers.” Later in September 
there was another gesture. The Pakistan elections commission 
announced that East Pakistan would go to the polls in November 
to All the vacant seats in the provincial and national assemblies. 
In a broadcast to the nation on 12 October President Yahya Khan 
conhrmed that the elections would be completed by 20 December 
and that the National Assembly would convene a week later, with 
the transfer of powers taking place soon thereafter.! An order is- 
sued a few days earlier had lifted the ban on political activity in 
East Pakistan without rescinding the bar against the Awami 
League, whose leader, Sheikh Mujib, was still on trial. Predicta- 
bly the gesture was rejected by the Awami League and its sup- 
porters. 

In his radio address, President Yahva Khan denounced, as his 
representatives had done in the debate in the General Assembly, 
[India’s efforts to disintegrate Pakistan in collusion with “certain 
secessionist elements.” Shelling from across the border, the infil- 
tration of saboteurs and frogmen were, he said, being used to dis- 
locate the province and “to create famine conditions.” There is 
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no doubt, as the cables from Dacca attest, that guerilla action in 
East Pakistan was strengthening. The Mukti Bahini, the guerilla 
organization formed from the remnants of the East Bengal Rifles 
and the East Pakistan Regiment soon after the crackdown, were 
gathering recruits and receiving more and more open support 
from India. The Pakistan Army had been unable to control the 
rebellion during the monsoon and, as the monsoon receded and 
action might have become possible, it was faced with an increas- 
ingly effective guerilla movement inside East Pakistan and the 
Indian Army on the border. Both India and Pakistan had been 
calling up reserves since the middle of the year. It seemed only a 
matter of time before war broke out. 

The secretary-general was deeply conscious of the organiza- 
tion’s failure to grapple with the political aspects of the crisis. 
“Hitherto,” he said at a press conference on 14 September, “the 
United Nations has been involved in only the humanitarian as- 
pects of the problem, but the basic issues are political.” He went 
on to point out, that “the restoration of a climate of confidence is 
not within the competence of the secretary-general.”? As things 
stood, the creation of a climate of confidence seemed in any case 
a distant possibility. Even a temporary halt to ever-increasing 
levels of violence would have been an achievement. 

The external! obstacles to effective United Nations action were 
forbidding. There were also internal difficulties that must have 
seriously hampered the work of the senior officials responsible for 
dealing with the situation within the secretariat. U Thant was 
seriously ill, under heavy strain, and not expected to continue as 
secretary-general. A decision had still to come regarding the ap- 
pointment of a successor, who would be faced with the conse- 
quences of the action taken. Dr. Ralph Bunche, who had been a 
pivotal figure in the handling of so many previous crises, was no 
longer with the secretariat. His absence was serious in itself, and 
the inexorable advance of his final illness must have been an 
added anxiety for the colleagues who were carrying on the work 
he had formerly done. To at least one outsider, the burden on the 
handful of officials at the center of the competing pressures, con- 
tradictory advice, conflicting information, and calls for action or 
inaction seemed impossibly heavy. 
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In October the secretary-general nevertheless decided to try 
again to effect comprehensive discussions between the heads of 
the India and Pakistan governments. On 20 October he asked 
Ambassador Sen and Ambassador Shahi to transmit to their capi- 
tals the text of letters he had addressed in identical terms to Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi and President Yahya Khan. ‘The letter 
began by recalling the secretary-general’s memorandum of 20 
July 1971 to the president of the Security Council, in which he 
had expressed his “concern at the possible consequences for 
international peace and security of the situation” in East Pakistan 
and the adjacent Indian states. Recent indications of a worsening 
situation on the borders of East Pakistan and reports of growing 
tension on the border between West Pakistan and India and on 
the cease-fire line in Jammu and Kashmir had, U Thant said, in- 
creased his fear that open hostilities might break out, “which 
would not only be disastrous to the two countries principally con- 
cerned, but might also constitute a major threat to the wider 
peace.” 

“I wish,” the letter continued, “to emphasize that I have full 
confidence in the sincere desire of both governments to avoid a 
senseless and destructive war. I have noted the efforts which lead- 
ers on both sides have made, in spite of the severe pressures upon 
them, to discourage developments which might lead to open 
conflict. In the prevailing circumstances, however, where feelings 
run high and where both governments are under exceptional 
stress and strain, a small and unintentional incident could all too 
easily lead to more widespread conflict.” 

On the Jammu-Kashmir cease-fire line, the chief of the United 
Nations Military Observer Group was, U Thant pointed out, 
doing all he could to ease tensions, avert misunderstandings, pre- 
vent military escalation, and avoid confrontations that might lead 
to open hostilities. On the borders of East Pakistan and on the 
international frontier between India and West Pakistan there was, 
of course, no comparable United Nations mechanism. 

“In this potentially very dangerous situation,” the letter con- 
tinued, “I feel that it is my duty as secretary-general to do all that I 
can to assist the governments immediately concerned in avoiding 
any development which might lead to disaster. I wish you to 
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know, therefore, that my good offices are entirely at your disposal 
if you believe that they could be helpful at any time. Naturally the 
chief military observer of UNMOGIP will continue to do his ut- 
most to assist in maintaining the peace in the area of his responsi- 
bility.” 

The letters were, of course, confidential. There were leaks and 
the text was released to the press on 27 October.3 There had been 
considerable speculation in the press and elsewhere about possible 
United Nations action to bring about a solution, and there was 
still talk of attempts to station United Nations observers on the 
India-East Pakistan border. These were, the New York Times had 
reported earlier in the month, still “deadlocked after three months 
of intensive effort within and outside the United Nations. ”4 It was 
also known that despite general expressions of concern, none of 
the great powers favored a Security Council meeting. 

In one respect the timing of the letter was curious. Prime 
Minister Gandhi was scheduled to leave New Delhi for a three- 
week tour of foreign capitals, including Washington, on 2+ Octo- 
ber. She was unlikely to respond to the letter before she left, and 
the Indian armed forces were unlikely to move before she re- 
turned. It might well have been more profitable to have worked 
for a private meeting between the prime minister and the 
secretary-general during her visit to the United States and for the 
offer of good offices to have been made then. 

Pakistan's reply was prompt and affirmative. In a letter dated 22 
October, President Yahya Khan welcomed the secretarv-general’s 
offer of good offices and very much hoped that U Thant could pay 
an immediate visit to India and Pakistan to discuss ways and 
means of withdrawing forces. A public declaration by U Thant of 
his intention to visit India and Pakistan to seek a settlement of dif- 
ferences would, the president wrote, be most desirable. The letter 
said: 


It is a pity that at a press conference in New Delhi on 19 
October 1971 the Indian prime minister has summarily re- 
jected the proposal for withdrawal of forces of both countries 
from borders. The reason advanced for this is that Pakistan's 
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lines of communications to borders are shorter than those of 
India. I do not wish to enter into a controversy on this point 
and would suggest that withdrawals of manpower along with 
armor and artillery may take place all along the Indo-Pakistan 
international frontiers both in east and west, if not to peacetime 
stations, then at least to a mutually agreed safe distance on 
either side of the border to provide a sense of security on both 
sides, At the same time armed infiltration and shelling into our 
borders in East Pakistan should cease. 

I further recommend that United Nations observers on both 
sides of the border should oversee the withdrawals and super- 
vise the maintenance of peace. Only the recognized Border Se- 
curity and Police Forces should then remain at border posts 
which they have traditionally occupied.* 


Three weeks went by before the Indian reply was received. Its 
tenor can have come as no surprise. In his statement to the Gen- 
eral Assembly in September during the general debate—the text 
of which Ambassador Sen rather pointedly transmitted to 
Under-Secretary-General Guyer on 22 October—the Indian 
Foreign Minister Sardar Swaran Singh had reiterated India’s view 
that India was the victim of events in East Pakistan and that a 
political settlement between the military regime and the elected 
leaders was essential. At her press conference in New Delhi on 
19 October, Prime Minister Gandhi had made much the same 
point. “The first thing for the United Nations, if it wants to do 
anything, is to see that conditions are created within Bangladesh 
which will guarantee the return of the refugees in safety and 
dignity. 7 

At a press conference in Vienna on 30 October, she com- 
mented on the secretary-general’s offer, which by that time had 
been published. The United Nations’ and the secretary-general’s 
actions and mactions on the whole issue of Bangladesh had, she 
said, been “so evenhanded” that neither the organization nor its 
secretar -gencral could do much by offering good offices. During 
her visit to Washington, Prime Minister Gandhi maintained the 
same position. The Indian people, she said at a White House 
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banquet on 4 November, “cannot understand how it is that we 
who are the victims . . . should be equated with those whose ac- 
tions have caused the tragedy. ”8 

Prime Minister Gandhi did not visit the United Nations while 
she was in the United States. Ambassador Sen explained that she 
had been unable to call on the secretary-general during her visit to 
New York because the secretary-general was in the hospital. She 
would reply to the letter of 20 October soon after her return to 
India. Asked at a press conference in Washington why she had 
not visited the United Nations, Prime Minister Gandhi herself 
said “I didn’t think it would serve much useful purpose.” Until 
“the secretary-general, or whoever is taking an interest,” suc- 
ceeded in stopping the flow of refugees to India, she thought there 
was little the United Nations could do.? 

Ambassador Sen delivered his prime minister's reply on 16 No- 
vember.!? It was tart, although milder than some of her extem- 
pore pronouncements, and not wholly negative. The letter re- 
capitulated the Indian view of the crisis: 


The root of the problem is the fate of the 75 million people 
of East Bengal and their inalienable rights. This is what must 
be kept in mind, instead of the present attempt to save the mili- 
tary regime. To sidetrack this main problem and to convert it 
into an Indo-Pakistan dispute can only aggravate tensions. 

If the military regime in Pakistan persists in its policies, the 
situation in East Bengal is bound to deteriorate. Yet, there is no 
evidence of the wisdom or the desire necessary to seek a politi- 
cal solution of the problem. I believe that statesmen of good 
will all over the world are convinced that only such a solution 
could bring normalcy to that tormented region, stop the further 
influx of refugees and enable those now in India to return. You 
yourself have made several statements emphasizing the need 
for such a settlement. It is tragic that the Pakistan government 
has turned a deaf ear to all such appeals. Your offer of good 
offices could play a significant role in this situation. 

It is always a pleasure to meet you and to exchange views. 
Whatever efforts you can make to bring about a political set- 
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tlement in East Bengal which meets the declared wishes of the 
people there will be welcome, and if you are prepared to view 
the problem in perspective you will have our support in your 
initiatives. 

I have stated my views frankly. It would not be fair to you not 
to do so, for I know how anxious you are to prevent the aggrava- 
tion of the grim tragedy of East Bengal. 1 had hoped to discuss 
these matters with you in New York, but was very sorry to learn 
of your illness. I hope that you are well again. 


The secretary-general’s reply was handed to Ambassador Sen 
on 22 November. The secretary-general was, he wrote, grateful 
for the prime minister's “thoughtful and detailed exposition of her 
government’s views” and in particular her statement that her gov- 
ernment had no desire to provoke an armed conflict with Paki- 
stan. He was, however, “puzzled” by the reference to “the present 
attempt to save the military regime” of Pakistan and by the state- 
ment that “to sidetrack this main problem and to convert it into 
an Indo-Pakistan dispute can only aggravate tensions.” He was 
also, he said, puzzled by the suggestion that he would have the 
support of the Indian government if he was prepared to “view the 
problem in perspective.” His letter went on to say: 


In view of these statements, I feel obliged to make clear to 
you my intentions in offering my good offices. My letter of 20 
October was deliberately written in the context of my 
memorandum of 20 July 1971 addressed to the president of the 
Security Council which took into account those aspects of the 
situation which you mention in your letter. In fact I had in- 
tended that this memorandum would serve as the terms of ref- 
erence for the exercise of my good offices. 

] had naturally intended to view this very serious situation in 
the broadest possible perspective and had hoped to have the op- 
portunity to review it with the leaders of both governments. It 
was not my intention to sidetrack any of the main issues nor to 
confine the problem to any single particular issue, although 
naturally, as secretary-general, | cannot under the Charter ig- 
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nore a potential threat to international peace and security such 
as now seems to exist in the subcontinent. 

As you know, the exercise of good offices requires the assent 
and cooperation of all the parties concerned. Under the present 
circumstances, much to my regret there does not seem to be a 
basis for the exercise of the secretary-general’s good offices in 
this infinitely serious and complicated problem. !! 


The offer of good offices was dead. The secretary-general’s ini- 
tiatives had been, at best, misunderstood. The offer might perhaps 
have been expressed more transparently. To a reader not prepared 
to read between the lines, especially one doubtful of the initia- 
tive’s intentions, the letter of 20 October must have seemed sim- 
ply a proposal to station observers on the Indian-East Pakistan 
border. It did not suggest that a military standstill would provide 
an opportunity for an attempt at political reconciliation inside 
East Pakistan; even the apparently perfunctory reference to the 
memorandum of 20 July spoke only of the threat to international 
peace and security. 

The secretary-general chose not to test Prime Minister Gan- 
dhi’s suggestion that his good offices might be useful in bringing 
about a political settlement. There was no doubt, however, about 
the way he personally saw the situation. As early as August he had 
told Secretary of State Rogers that the Indian attitude to the 
United Nations effort in East Pakistan would change only if 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and the Awami League returned to the 
province. Governments had, however, tried to bring about a rec- 
onciliation and failed. It was unlikely that the secretary-general, 
lacking the means of pressure available to governments, could 
succeed. He knew too that some governments, particularly that of 
the United States, did not accept Mrs. Gandhi's view of the situa- 
tion. In late October Paul-Marc Henry reported from Paris that 
Henn Kissinger, the United States presidential adviser, had told 
him that India was at least partly to blame for the undoubted ag- 
gravation ot the refugee situation. Kissinger was, Henry reported, 
inclined to believe that India had the power to reduce the ac- 
tivities of the guerillas coming from its territory, and he regarded 
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Prime Minister Gandhi's visit to Washington as the last attempt to 
prevent war. The attempt was clearly failing. 

On 23 November the secretary-general received a personal 
message from President Yahya Khan. The president reported that 
the Indian armed forces, had turned “from localized attacks to 
open and large-scale warfare on several fronts.” The scale of these 
operations disproved India’s claim that the incursions were being 
made by the Mukti Bahini, “a rebel force created, maintained, 
and sustained by India.” In contrast to India, Pakistan had consis- 
tently expressed its willingness to accept United Nations assistance 
to resolve the crisis and had itself proposed a Security Council 
good ofhces committee to relieve the tension in the subcontinent. 
Despite India’s recalcitrance, the president believed that the 
secretary-general’s “personal intervention could still avert a catas- 
trophe.” He awaited, he said, the secretarv-general’s good coun- 
Sele 

In reply the secretary-general repeated his view that there did 
not seem to be a basis for the exercise of his good offices. He was 
anxious nonetheless to be of whatever assistance the parties might 
find useful and hoped that the United Nations could help avoid 
“a further escalation of violence into a senseless and destructive 
war.” He continued: 


“I note your statement that a personal initiative by me could 
still avert a catastrophe. While I am deeply anxious to do any- 
thing that I can to avert a further castrophe, I have been obliged 
to conclude that I have gone, for the moment, as far as my au- 
thority under the Charter permits me, usefully and meaning- 
fully, to go in the present circumstances. As you mentioned in 
your letter of 23 November, I have brought this situation to the 
attention of the members of the Security Council, both in July, 
through my memorandum to the president of the Security 
Council, and in October, when I offered my good offices. | 
will, of course, remain in touch with the representatives of both 
Pakistan and India concerning ways in which the United Na- 
tions may prove able to assist both in attempting to preserve 
international peace and security and in working out a peaceful 
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and lasting solution to the fundamental problems which under- 
lie the present tragic situation.'? 


A second message from President Khan to the secretary-general 
was handed to Under-Secretary-General Roberto Guyer at 9 p.m. 
on 28 November. It requested the secretary-general “to consider 
stationing a force of United Nations observers on our side of the 
East Pakistan border immediately,” to observe and report upon 
violations of Pakistan territory “in order to obviate a threat to 
peace and to arrest the deteriorating situation.” !4 

The following dav the secretary-general forwarded the message 
to the president of the Security Council, whom he had kept con- 
tinuously informed of his correspondence with the two govern- 
ments. He wrote: 


In the context of the present military conflict, the stationing 
of observers by the United Nations on the territory of a 
sovereign state, even at the request of that state, is obviously an 
action for which the authority of the Security Council should 
be obtained. I believe therefore that the members of the Secu- 
rity Council should be informed, in whatever manner you as 
president might deem desirable, of the request of President 
Yahya Khan for the stationing of United Nations observers. 

I also feel that, in the light of its primary responsibility under 
the Charter for the maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity, the Security Council should give serious consideration 
to the situation prevailing in the subcontinent. In this connec- 
tion I would wish to add that I have been obliged to conclude 
that in this matter I have gone, for the moment, as far as the 
secretary-general may usefully and meaningfully go in the 
present circumstances. 5 


There, for four days, the matter rested. On the Jammu- 
Kashmir line, the chief military observer reported that both Paki- 
stan and India admitted breaches of the cease-fire agreement “for 
reasons . . . outside their military control,” but were continuing 
to use the UNMOGIP machinery to prevent further escalation or 
an open confrontation.'® On the East Pakistan border there was, 
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as the secretary-general had pointed out, no comparable ma- 
chinery; in any case Jammu-Kashmir was a secondary front. 

War seemed inevitable. Undoubtedly the Indian government 
would have preferred a peaceful solution, had one been available. 
There was no question, however, of the Indian government's 
need for an early solution, by whatever means. An unofhcial In- 
dian commentator later described the situation succinctly and 
plausibly: 


Because of the economic pressure of the refugees it was India 
that needed the war desperately to get the refugees back to their 
homes. With Indira Gandhi's foreign tour fetching her only tea 
and sympathy, the war clouds grew darker. The armed forces 
had been on the alert since August and by December their serv- 
iceability rate was reaching a point from which it would com- 
mence the dangerous downward curve. With the weather 
unsuitable for Chinese intervention and with Soviet support 
assured, it became India’s game to provoke the Pakistanis to a 
showdown and, after numerous threats, on the evening of 3 
December 1971, the military junta willingly obliged.'7” 


Beyond the threat of an Indo-Pakistanti war there loomed the 
danger of a wider war that might involve the nuclear powers. In 
New York and in many capitals the possibility seemed 
frighteningly close. The Indian general staff presumably thought 
that the risk was one they could safely take. Fortunately, events 
would prove the Indian general staff correct. 
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UNEPRO—The Attempted Evacuation: 
December 197 1 


On 28 November the secretarv-general cabled Geneva asking the 
director-general of the United Nations office there to telephone 
Paul-Marce Henry urgently to inform him that a decision to con- 
tinue or suspend UNEPRO could not be delayed. The secretary- 
general hoped that some substantial part of the operation might 
continue. Henry was snatching a few days’ leave at Vaucluse on 
his return journey from headquarters to Bangkok, Singapore, and 
Dacea. 

Since the middle of October a chain of incidents had under- 
mined the optimistic assessment that UNEPRO would be fully 
functional by November, and made its continuance problemati- 
cal. Guerilla activity and counteraction by the Pakistan Army 
were creasing. (VY NE PRO stat in Rajshahi reported 10 burning 
villages encircled by Pakistani troops. Two consular officials of the 
Federal Republic of Germany had been killed by a land mine, 
and a missionary, Father Evans, had been killed by razakhars in 
the Dacca area. There were riots and heavy loss of life in Chit- 
tagong and reported misuse of United Nations vehicles by the 
army and the razakhars. Vessels carrying relief supplies had been 
mined by the insurgents, and there was such congestion in the 
port of Chittagong that the shipment of further supphes would be 
futile. There had been talk of diverting supplies to Karachi, 
Headquarters informed Henrv—who was then at Dacca—that the 
Canadian International Development Agency was worried, with 
reason, about diversion to Karachi, and suggested that he should 
investigate the possibilities of Singapore. He did so on 9 Novem- 
ber before returning to New York to address the General Assem- 
bly. 

On 22 November, headquarters instructed William McCaw, 
the chief of mission in Dacca, to regroup the staff and if possible 
evacuate less-essential personnel. Staff should, headquarters said, 
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be retained in Dacca for possible local relief action and the protec- 
tion of the civilian population “together with possible operation 
neutral.” Operation neutral evidently was a scheme to provide es- 
sential supplies for insurgent-held and other areas outside Paki- 
stan government control using airlifts, airdrops, and UNEPRO 
vehicles. It does not seem to have been worked out in any detail. 
Headquarters was, the cable said, trying to activate an outside 
base for operation neutral as soon as possible. ! 

The following day McCaw reported from Dacca that the mini- 
bulkers Minilion and Minilens had been mined at Naravangan| 
and that the minibulkers might withdraw. Six United Nations 
trucks had been seized by the army. He had instructed the port 
othcer at Chittagong to immobilize the 162 trucks that had been 
unloaded but not vet distributed to the food department, and sug- 
gested that the Pioneer Moon, which was lying in the anchorage 
with another 153 trucks, should sail for Singapore without un- 
loading. He recommended also that there should be no further 
United Nations travel to East Pakistan. 

On 24 November headquarters confirmed that the New York- 
based owners of the minibulkers were withdrawing the vessels to 
“safe waters.” The ships would be available only for “service they 
can safely perform.” 

The same day, field service operations instructed Geneva that 
the movement of personnel and shipments to East Pakistan 
should be stopped. From New York, Henry confirmed the mes- 
sage and asked Winspeare in Geneva to advise donor countries 
that supplies should be diverted to Singapore. “UNF PRO will.” 
he said, “continue to operate and assist in humanitarian assist- 
ance to the extent feasible.” He himself was about to leave New 
York for the operations area. In the meantime headquarters was 
requesting donor governments “to divert all shipments for 
UNEPRO to Singapore,” the secretary-general having “regret- 
fully decided to instruct his representative as a precautionary 
measure to curtail the operations of UNEPRO wherever neces- 
sary for the time being,” in view of “military-type action.” At the 
same time the secretary-general asked \icCaw, his representative 
mn Dacca, for a “frank personal assessment of the situation as it 
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affects the continued operation of UNEPRO.” That day the 
United Nations spokesman informed correspondents that the 
secretary-general was “gravely concerned about the situation relat- 
ing to East Pakistan.” 

In Chittagong the port officer, Charles Kiser of UNICEF, car- 
ried out McCaw’s instructions, and with his colleagues spent the 
night of 23 November removing the rotors from the 162 trucks on 
the dockside, ignoring the threats of Lieutenant Commander Sid- 
diqui, the Pakistani officer in charge of the port. The following 
morning, Kiser and his colleagues left in the Minilatria for the 
outer anchorage with the rotors, pursued by a motorboat manned 
by armed Pakistanis demanding their return. Kiser decided that 
he could not hear the Pakistani officer's shouted orders above the 
noise of Minilatria’s engines. The United Nations group eventu- 
ally reached the Pioneer Moon in the anchorage and at 1400 
hours (2 p.m.) on 24 November sailed for Singapore. 

From Dacca McCaw reported on 25 November that staff had 
been regrouped and that arrangements had been made to evac- 
uate +4 of the 90 staff to Bangkok. Headquarters seems to have 
been perturbed by the size of the evacuation. In cables on 25 and 
26 November, headquarters noted that “departures of UNEPRO 
staff including several security officers are continuing” and sug- 
gested that “UNEPRO should continue, and be seen to continue 
its work to the maximum extent possible in the present circum- 
stances.” A cable the following day called for every effort to main- 
tain the UNEPRO presence “so far as possible.” 

The same day, 27 November, McCaw cabled the frank assess- 
ment that had been requested four days earlier. He reported that 
there was a “progressive and accelerating deterioration of the gov- 
emment’s ability to operate effectively throughout the prov- 
ince. ... It is unrealistic to think that [relief] supplies and 
equipment ... will not be seized ultimately for military use 
when the need arises.” He pointed out that as UNEPRO’s trans- 
port effort was “a means of improving the transport capabilities of 
the government while the rebel forces are attempting to cripple 
such capabilities . . . it is not surprising that the rebel forces and 
supporters of the Bangladesh movement could consider those en- 
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gaged in UNEPRO as collaborators.” In the circumstances, apart 
from the work being done by the four WHO public-health doctors 
and the UNICEF child-feeding projects in the Dacca area, there 
was little left for UNEPRO to do bevond “tidying up administra- 
tive affairs and maintaining radio contact between Dacca, New 
York and Geneva.” There were, he suggested, three possible 
courses of action: total withdrawal, the reduction of UNEPRO to 
a skeleton staf, until effective operations could be resumed, or a 
substantial continuance of UNEPRO activities. He believed that 
the second option was the best. 

Henry arrived in Dacca from Bangkok on 2 December. The 
flight on which he was a passenger was the last to make the run. 
From then on, until the end of the war some two weeks later, 
Dacca was isolated. 

Since leaving New York on 24 November, he had visited 
Bangkok, where he had met the staff evacuated from Dacca, and 
Singapore. He reported from Bangkok that “the assumptions” on 
which UNEPRO had been based—that its humanitarian purpose 
would be recognized by all parties to the conflict—were “no 
longer valid.” He proposed the establishment of “neutral zones” 
to protect the population and suggested that UNEPRO should be 
tacitly discontinued and replaced by an undesignated UN relief 
office temporarily based m Singapore. Neither idea commended 
itself to headquarters. There were doubts about neutral zones, 
and on 2 December the secretary-general cabled that “the Singa- 
pore staging area is an integral part of UNEPRO. . . part of the 
operation” that the Third Committee had asked him to continue. 
Any modifications were, he said, “for me to make.” 

From Dacca Henry cabled that the chief secretary and commis- 
sioners for food, transport, and relief, whom he had met on 3 De- 
cember, urged the immediate resumption of the minibulker oper- 
ation. If it were not resumed, the government would be unable to 
distribute the statutory rations “within a period of seven to ten 
days. . . . If this occurs there will be a total breakdown as the city 
and the area are depending exclusively on government supplies. 
. . . This situation results from the total isolation of the city.” 
There was no possibility of resuming the minibulker operation. 
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The owners had ordered the minibulkers to withdraw to Singa- 
pore. The Chittagong port authorities were slow in granting port 
clearance. Captain Sikoutris, the minibulker port captain, de- 
cided to sail without authorization. It was only after the war that 
he discovered clearance had been refused because the Chittagong 
port authorities were not sure of the position of the mine fields 
that had been laid outside the harbor. The minibulkers sailed over 
the mine field without incident. However, thev did not escape the 
Indian air and sea blockade unscathed. Two ships—Minilabor 
and Minilady—were disabled by aircraft, and the master of 
Minilabor, Captain Karatzas, was killed. The two damaged ves- 
sels and a third, Miniload, standing by, were seized by the Indian 
Navy and taken to Calcutta. The secretary-general protested in 
the strongest terms, and after diplomatic pressure by the Greek 
government the vessels were released. Minilion, which had been 
mined, was abandoned at Naravanganj. 

Henry also proposed the immediate evacuation of the remain- 
ing UNEPRO staff. The secretary-general concurred, “if you con- 
sider the measure necessary,” and once again suggested that Hen- 
ry's “neutralization idea” was unrealistic. He also urged Henry to 
return to New York where his “assessment and recommendation” 
were urgently needed. 

Henry was unable to return to headquarters until after the war. 
The story of the evacuation attempt is a catalogue of frustrations. 
At the beginning of the war UNEPRO had two Pilatus Porters, 
light aircraft capable of carrying 13 people without baggage to 
Akyab airstrip across the border in Burma. One was destroved and 
the other seriously damaged in the first day’s air attacks on Dacca 
airport. On + December the Canadian government provided a 
C-130 for the evacuation. The aircraft was delivering supplies to 
Canadian missions overseas and was in Bangkok, a 22-hour flight 
from Dacca. Efforts in New York, New Delhi, Islamabad, and 
Dacca to obtain an eight-hour cease-fire in the Dacca area and 
the Bangkok-Dacca air corridor for 5 December failed, because 
the Indian authorities could not make the arrangements in time. 

The attempt was postponed to the following day when the In- 
dian authorities agreed to a two-hour cease-fire from 10:30 local 
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time. In the meantime Henry, with the approval of the secretary- 
general, had agreed, on the request of various consulates in 
Dacca, to help evacuate their officials and nationals. Ten minutes 
flying time out of Dacca, the C-130 was told that the field was 
under attack and that it could not land. It returned to base. On 
the ground a bomb exploded 25 meters from the first group of 
evacuees, mostly women and children. They had gone to the air- 
port without awaiting clearance from the United Nations staff in 
charge of the evacuation. 

On 7 December the C-130 made a second attempt. It was to be 
followed by a United Nations chartered Boeing 707, if conditions 
were suitable. A four-hour cease-fire had been arranged. In the 
Rangoon area the captain was informed by Dacca tower that the 
runway was not available. He circled Rangoon for 85 minutes and 
was then given permission to fly over Dacca. Over the Bay of 
Bengal, he sighted an aircraft carrier which “began to smoke.” He 
noticed an antiaircraft burst below him, heard explosions which 
he concluded “were directed at the aircraft,” broadcast the inter- 
national distress signal, and returned to Bangkok. 

Henry was understandably disappointed. After the first abortive 
attempt, he cabled “I respectfully submit that the Security Coun- 
cil should be informed of the present situation.” After the second 
attempt, the secretary-general did so. He issued a report covering 
the whole transaction.? Two days later the resident representative 
of UNDP in New Delhi reported that senior officials of the Indian 
government were indignant at the failure of headquarters to ab- 
solve India from blame in interfering with the evacuation. Earlier 
the Indian authorities had informed headquarters, through the 
resident representative, that the C-130 was off course, and that the 
carrier Vikrant had launched two aircraft to identify it, but had 
taken no further action when the C-130 was seen to be Canadian. 
The government of India’s spokesman was particularly annoyed 
by the suggestion in the secretary-general’s report that a “cursory 
examination” revealed no damage to the C-130. How, an air 
officer asked, could ground crews servicing aircraft rely on cursory 
examinations? He might also have asked why the captain of an 
aircraft that was fully airworthy and in no immediate danger 
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should have made a distress signal instead of simply announcing 
that he was returning to base. The incident is murky. Except in a 
dire emergency, one would not expect a carrier-operating aircraft 
to make smoke or to resort to antiaircraft fire, all of which the cap- 
tain of the C-130 reported to have happened. As so often in 
human affairs, there were doubtless faults on all sides. 

The evacuation attempts continued. For the staff in Dacca, 
trapped in a beleaguered city, expecting a battle of Dacca and a 
possible uprising in which the insurgents were unlikely to show 
them much sympathy, the delay must have been agonizing. For 
the officials in New York responsible for the mission’s safety, with 
little information to go on and much of that conflicting, caught 
up in political discussions in and outside the Security Council 
and the General Assembly, and trying desperately to maintain 
communications—often at second hand—with the governments 
and authorities involved, the situation was not, except from the 
standpoint of personal safety, much easier. On 1] December 
headquarters informed Henry that the secretary-general had met 
with 22 representatives of countries interested in the evacuation. 
No useful ideas had emerged. The British government was 
negotiating to send three RAF C-130s from Calcutta to Dacca to 
complete the evacuation. Headquarters was doubtful both of the 
propriety and the feasibility of the operation. Dacca airport was 
unserviceable as a result of air attacks, and on 11 December 
Henry reported that General Farman Ali, the military assistant to 
Governor Malik, confirmed that “no, repeat no, clearance will be 
given by Pakistani authorities to any aircraft originating from Cal- 
cutta airfield or Indian airheld and/or returning there. . . . This 
decision is final.” 

It was not final. On 12 December the three RAF C-130s 
landed at Dacca and in four flights evacuated 387 persons, includ- 
ing two United Nations staff members, one WHO doctor, two 
UNICEF officials, and the crews of the United Nations chartered 
Pilatus Porters. A fifth flight was planned but was not carried out. 
Henry was disappointed and surprised that no United Nations air- 
craft had participated in the evacuation. Headquarters explained 
that the Canadian C-130 “was no longer available on 12 Decem- 
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ber for evacuation and in any case the British plan, if carried out 
fully, would have been adequate.” Henry was not mollified. If a 
fifth flight had been made, only the hard-core group of United 
Nations staf, seven volunteers, would have been left behind. 

“The fact remains that this opportunity did not occur due to lack 
of action on the part of the United Nations plane. I am noting. I 
am not protesting.’ bg 
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On 4 December the Security Council inet “to consider the recent 
deteriorating situation which has led to armed clashes between 
India and Pakistan.” A meeting had been urgently requested by 
the representatives of Argentina, Belgium, Burundi, Japan, 
Nicaragua, Somalia, the United States, and the United King- 
dom, later supported by Tunisia. 

Throughout the crisis, the secretary-general had kept the presi- 
dent of the Council informed of his efforts under the broad terms 
of article 99 of the Charter, and on 3 December he had published 
a selection of his correspondence with the governments of India 
and Pakistan and with the president of the Security Council.! On 
4 December he reported receiving two further communications, 
an oral message from the prime minister of India and a written 
message from the president of Pakistan.? Each message informed 
the secretary-general of spreading hostilities between the two 
countries and charged the other party with aggression. The doc- 
ument was supplemented by a series of reports from the chief mil- 
itary observer of the United Nations Military Observer Group in 
India and Pakistan regarding the situation on the Jammu-Kashmir 
cease-fire line.’ 

It was not the Security Council's finest hour. The debate fol- 
lowed a predictable pattern.4 Two of the Council’s permanent 
members, the United States and China, were, to use a term later 
popularized in the American press, “tilting” toward Pakistan. 
One, the USSR, was on India’s side. The remaining two, France 
and the United Kingdom, were leaning, though more discreetly, 
toward India. 

A United States draft resolution’ calling for the cessation of 
hostilities, the withdrawal of forces, the stationing of observers 
on the Indo-Pakistan border, an affirmative response to the secre- 
tarv-general’s offer of good offices, and efforts to create a climate 
conducive to the voluntary return of the refugees received 1] 
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votes in favor, but was vetoed by the USSR. A Soviet draft resolu- 
tion® calling tora political settlement in East Pakistan and the ces- 
sation of all acts of violence by Pakistani forces in the province 
received 2 favorable votes, the adverse vote of China, and 12 
abstentions. A third draft?, sponsored by Argentina, Belgium, 
Burundi, Italy, Japan, Nicaragua, Sierra Leone, and Somalia 
calling for an immediate cease-fire and the withdrawal ot troops 
coupled with efforts to bring about “speedily and in accordance 
with the Charter conditions necessary for the voluntary return of 
the refugees,” had 11 votes in favor and was defeated by the nega- 
tive vote of the USSR. 

The debate ended on 6 December with the adoption of a reso- 
lution® sponsored by Argentina, Burundi, Japan, Nicaragua, 
Sierra Leone, and Somalia, which simply noted the lack of 
unanimity among the permanent members and referred the ques- 
tion to the General Assembly in accordance with the “uniting for 
peace” procedure established by General Assembly resolution 
377A (v) of 3 November 1950. Eleven delegations voted in favor. 
Four—France, Poland, the USSR, and the United Kingdom— 
abstained. France and the United Kingdom had abstained in each 
of the four votes taken. 

There were no surprises in the General Assembly discussion on 
the matter the following day. After a two-meeting debate in which 
sixty delegations took part, the Assernbly adopted resolution 2793 
(xxvi) by 10+ votes to 11 with 10 abstentions. The text, sponsored 
by Algeria, Argentina, Brazil, Burundi, Cameroon, Chad, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Ghana, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Indonesia, Italy, the Ivory Coast, Japan, Jordan, Liberia, 
the Libyan Arab Republic, Morocco, the Netherlands, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Paraguay, Sierra Leone, Somalia, Spain, the 
Sudan, Tunisia, Uruguay, Yemen, Zaire, and Zambia, called for 
an immediate cease-fire and withdrawal of forces, efforts to bring 
about the return of the refugees, assistance to the refugees, and 
efforts to safeguard the civilian population.? 

The debate reflected governmental sentiment, particularly in 
the third world, and confirmed U Thant’s earlier predictions 
about the conflict between the principles of self-determination 
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and of territorial integrity and the overndimg importance attached 
by governments to the Charter injunction against interference in 
the domestic affairs of states. At least a third of the speakers, all 
from developing countries, emphasized the principle of noninter- 
ference in domestic affairs. Political settlement was talked about, 
but there was disagreement on how, and when, it should be 
achieved. 

Before the adoption of resolution 2793 (xxv1) on 7 December, 
the secretary-general informed the Assembly that he had in- 
structed his representative in Dacca to examine urgently, in coop- 
eration with the ICRC, what practical measures could be taken to 
protect the civilian population. He was, he said, in close touch 
with the ICRC, which, in its traditional humanitarian role, 
would do its best to implement the Geneva Conventions of 
1949.19 The following day, he informed the permanent repre- 
sentatives of India and Pakistan of the action he was taking and 
requested their governments’ cooperation. At that stage three 
“neutral zones” were planned: UNEPRO headquarters, the Inter- 
continental Hotel, and the Holy Family Hospital. 

The matter had been a subject of discussion between Dacca, 
Geneva, and New York for some days. On 5 December Henry, 
who was then contemplating the total evacuation of UNEPRO 
staff to Bangkok and Singapore, reported that he had been discuss- 
ing the possibility of having the League of Red Cross Societies 
take over UNEPRO’s assets during its “temporary absence.” He 
thought there would be legal difficulties that should be discussed 
with Henrik Beer of the League of Red Cross Societies. The fol- 
lowing day he proposed an alternative: a volunteer hard-core team 
of six field service officers under Jacques Schoellkopf should stay 
behind to help the ICRC fulfill its obligations under the Geneva 
Convention. By 8 December, however, there were signs of a rift 
between the local ICRC officials and Henry. He was, he said, 
faced with a situation in which the ICRC could offer nothing ex- 
cept “the use of their emblem,” and the local ICRC representa- 
tive took too “strict a view of the 1949 convention, which makes 
no room for UN intervention.” He was irked also by a suggestion 
that ICRC should be responsible for the air evacuation. 
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From Geneva Winspeare reported that the president of ICRC 
favored a joint humanitarian effort without too much regard for 
“legal niceties” and would instruct his representative in Dacca ac- 
cordingly. At the same time, he had stressed that ICRC delegates 
“could not be seen as being4inder Henry’s orders” since ICRC, as 
a last resort if other actions failed, must retain a degree of au- 
tonomy. The ICRC had, the cable reported, already approached 
all the parties concerned about neutralized zones before, and in- 
dependently of, the secretary-general’s note to the permanent rep- 
resentatives of India and Pakistan. Headquarters confirmed to 
Henry that the secretary-general would meet with Ambassador 
Shahi and Ambassador Sen to propose “neutralized zones under 
UN/Red Cross protection.” These would be “a cooperative ven- 
ture” with the Red Cross. Nevertheless Henry’s authority was 
“paramount and unlimited.” 

On 9 December Henry warned headquarters “to stand by for 
further communications on general proposals for neutralization.” 
That morning Governor Malik, General Farman, and the chief 
secretary had expressed interest in the possibility of declaring 
Dacca an open city. Later in the day the proposal came. Dacca 
would be an open city. No armed forces would operate in it, and 
all citizens would be disarmed. The United Nations would 
guarantee the necessary agreement between the Pakistan Army, 
the Indian Army, and the “rebel forces” until other arrangements 
could be made by the parties concerned. The East Pakistan au- 
thorities including the military command accepted the proposal, 
and Islamabad’s approval was being sought. 

The secretary-general thought the proposal, whether made by 
him or the government of Pakistan, would probably be unaccept- 
able to India, “since it gravely affects the status of Dacca which is 
the main military and political objective of the war.” He urged 
Henry to do no more “until I send more detailed comments and 
instructions.” The details came later in the day. An open city is 
“completely undefended from within and without” and can be 
occupied “without combat.” It would be unrealistic to expect 
India or the de facto Bangladesh authorities to accept a proposal of 
the kind made and pomtless therefore to consider the suggestion 
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of the United Nations observers. In a third cable the secretary- 
general said: 


I fully realize urgent and horrific possibilities of Dacca situa- 
tion, This was the reason for my appeal in the General Assem- 
bly and the suggestion of UN/Red Cross presence and neu- 
tralized zones. I shall use vour ideas in my conversations 
tomorrow with Prime Minister Bhutto of Pakistan and Foreign 
Secretary Kaul of India. . . . Frankly I am not confident of re- 
sults, but I agree with vou that we must try. . . . Meanwhile I 
extend to vou and your beleaguered colleagues my deep ap- 
preciation for your courage and for what vou are trying to do in 
the name of human decency. 


On 10 December there was a startling new development. 
Henry transmitted to New York what purported to be “a definite 
proposal for a peaceful transfer of power” in East Pakistan. Earlier 
that dav he had been summoned to Government House and had 
met General Farman Ali and Chief Secretary Muazzatter Hus- 
sein. General Farman Ali handed him a note and asked him to 
transmit it to the secretarv-general for communication to the Se- 
curity Council. The general said the note had the approval of the 
president. Henry complied and transmitted the message to the 
secretary-general with an explanation of the circumstances in 
which he had received it and the comment that “we are now deal- 
ing with a matter of hours concerning the avoidance of the final 
assault on Dacca. . . . Only a Security Council resolution can be 
binding on both parties concerning cease-fire and peaceful evacu- 
ation of the city of Dacca and the territory of East Pakistan by the 
Pakistani Army.” The first part of the message could. as Henry 
commented, probably be dismissed as political face-saving. The 
second amounted to a proposal for United Nations supervision of 
a voluntary surrender by the Pakistan Army. It said: 


I therefore call upon the United Nations to arrange for a peace- 
ful transfer of power and request: (1) an immediate cease fire: 
(2) repatriation with honor of the armed forces of Pakistan to 
West Pakistan: (3) repatriation of all West Pakistan personnel 
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desirous of returning to West Pakistan; (4) the safety of all per- 
sons settled in East Pakistan since 1947; (5) guarantee of no re- 
prisals against any person in East Pakistan. . . . This is a defi- 
nite proposal for a peaceful transfer of power. The question of 
the surrender of the armed forces will not be considered, and if 
this proposal is not accepted the armed forces will continue to 
fight to the last man. 


Later in the day Henry reported that General Farman Ali had 
warmed him another message was on its way. A few hours later it 
came. Islamabad had decided that all parts of the political pream- 
ble to the message were “reserved by the Center.” The second part 
should have called for a “guarantee of safety” for the army and 
West Pakistan personnel, not their repatriation. General Farman 
regretted having misled the scerctary-general and apologized to 
Henry for “any inconvenience caused to him.” 

Headquarters had told Henry that the message “had been 
submitted to the General Assembly and Security Council with a 
request for urgent consideration.” The message had in fact been 
reproduced as a Security Council document but had not been 
officially distributed. In a later cable, headquarters instructed 
Henry to “have no further connection with General Farman’s 
démarche which has been officially withdrawn by the government 
of Pakistan through its permanent representative. . . . In present 
complex situation please abstain, repeat abstain, from any initia- 
tive other than strictly humanitarian.” The secretary-general rein- 
forced the instruction the following day. “Highly confused state of 
political situation and vital necessity of preserving purely hu- 
manitarian nature of your operation makes it more important 
than ever that you should avoid completely any activities with 
political connotations. Your dealings with all authorities should 
be based exclusively on humanitarian matters.” 

Henry had no further dealings with General Farman Ali. John 
Kelly, the UNHCR representative in Dacca, who had been ap- 
potted by Henn as aison officer with the Pakistani authorities, 
was involved in a further attempt to draft a cease-fire proposal. 
Governor Malik resigned on 14 December and took retuge in the 
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neutral zone in the Intercontinental Hotel. The next dav he told 
Kelly he had been instructed by President Yahya Khan to stop the 
war and asked him to arrange a meeting with General Niazi, the 
Pakistani commanding officer. Instead, on Kelly's suggestion, 
General Farman came to the Intercontinental Hotel and drafted a 
proposal for a transfer of adininistration. Islamabad rejected it on 
15 December. The next morning, after India had demanded the 
Pakistani forces’ surrender, Kelly went in search of General Far- 
man. He found him at the military cantonment. General Farman 
dictated a message of acceptance and told him that he had author- 
ity to accept the Indian surrender demand. Kelly is reported to 
have transmitted it by walkie-talkie to UNEPRO headquarters 
from which it was forwarded to New Delhi by UN radio ten min- 
utes before the surrender deadline.!! General Aurora, com- 
mander in chief of the Indian and Bangladeshi forces, has told a 
different story. In an interview on 10 February 1973, he said that 
General Niazi, the Pakistani commander, realized on 12 Decem- 
ber that he was fighting a losing battle, sought the President's ap- 
proval to negotiate a cease-fire, and on 1+ December handed a 
surrender message to the United States consulate in Dacca for 
transmission to New Delhi. The message was delayed in transmis- 
sion and reached New Delhi the following day.!? 

The facts of the surrender that never was, as Henry has called 
it, and the circumstances surrounding the transmission of the 
eventual surrender message to New Delhi are still obscure. One 
can only speculate about General Farman Ali's motives and the 
degree of authority he had from Islamabad. In the course of his 
meeting with Henry in the almost deserted Government House, 
General Farman Ali claimed he had full authority, and Chief 
Secretary Muazzaffer Hussein, who was present, did not dissent. 
The governor, Dr. Malik, who later joined the meeting, sug- 
gested merely that some points remained to be clarified. In a pri- 
vate interview later in the day, after the message had been trans- 
mitted, Governor Malik, looking “skeptical and depressed,” con- 
firmed that there had been an exchange of messages with 
Islamabad and said that the president had graver reservations than 
Farman Ali had suggested. General Farman Ali, a few moments 
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later, repeated on his honor that he had passed the message on the 
personal instructions of the president of Pakistan. 

The exasperation evident in headquarters’ reaction to the 
Dacca cables, transmitting and then withdrawing General Far- 
man Alt’s message, is understandable. The message was immedi- 
ately disowned by the Pakistan government, and its arrival in the 
middle of tense and emotional discussions must have been seen 
by many delegations as evidence that the secretary-general’s repre- 
sentative in Dacca was meddling in a complex and dangerous 
situation in which the United States and China were ranged 
against the other permanent members of the Security Council. 
The proposal would have undercut the position of the govern- 
ment of Pakistan and cannot have been wholly palatable to its op- 
ponents. It is hard, however, to see how Henry could have refused 
to transmit the message through the UNEPRO communications 
link to New York. Whether the proposal was simply General 
Farman Ali’s, or had stronger authority, it was clearly important 
enough to be transmitted to the secretary-general without delay, 
and in the isolation of Dacca, with no way of ascertaining Is- 
lamabad’s intentions, the claim that it had presidential backing 
must have seemed plausible. The rumors that a United States car- 
rier task force was cruising in the Bay of Bengal, the talk of super- 
power intervention, and the prospect of a bitter and destructive 
battle to capture Dacca must have made it almost irresistible to 
regard the message as authentic. 

Jt is understandable too that the Secretary-General should have 
urged Henry to limit himself to humanitarian initiatives and to 
refrain from political activities. The borderline between hu- 
manitarian and political action is, however, dubious and dis- 
puted, and, in the East Pakistan situation, was more uncertain 
than in many others. A high United Nations official in Dacca 
could not hope to insulate himself completely from actions with 
political implications and was bound to support—if only as a 
channel of communications—initiatives that seemed to promise 
shortening the war and avoiding loss of life. 

For much of the time Henry must have had only the haziest 
idea of what was being done at headquarters or indeed outside 
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Dacca. Headquarters had only episodic and sometimes irritating 
and easily misunderstood glimpses of the problems facing Henry 
and the solutions he was contemplating. The radio-cable link be- 
tween Dacca and New York was useful—and better than the 
channels available to most of the other actors in the crisis—but it 
was slow and ponderous. A direct telephone or telex circuit, if one 
could have been provided, would have eliminated many misun- 
derstandings. Instant communications would not have been a 
complete answer and would not likely have affected the course of 
events, but there might have been greater peace of mind both at 
headquarters and in the field. 

In New York the Security Council started a second round of 
meetings on 12 December. The meeting was requested by Am- 
bassador George Bush, the permanent representative of the 
United States. “One of the parties, Pakistan, has accepted the res- 
olution [of the General Assembly calling for a cease-fire],” he 
wrote in his letter requesting the meeting, “the other party, India, 
has not vet done so. The United States believes that the Security 
Council has an obligation to end this threat to world peace on a 
most urgent basis.”!3 The same day the secretary-general circu- 
lated India’s response to the General Assembly resolution, the text 
of which he had cabled directly to the government on 7 Decem- 
ber.!4 The reply recapitulated the Indian government's views. “As 
far as the armed forces of India are concerned,” the reply said, 
“there can be a cease-fire and withdrawal of India’s forces to its 
own territory, if the rulers of West Pakistan withdraw their own 
forces from Bangladesh and reach a peaceful settlement with 
those who were until recently their fellow citizens, but now owe 
allegiance to the government of Bangla Desh, which has been 
duly constituted by the representatives freely chosen in elections 
held in December 1970.”!5 India earnestly hoped that in the light 
of the facts the United Nations would once again consider the re- 
alities of the situation, so that the basic causes of the conflict 
would be removed and peace restored. “Given an assurance of a 
desire to examine these basic causes with objectivity, India will 
not be found wanting in offering its utmost cooperation.” 

The Indian minister for external affairs, Sardar Swaran Singh, 
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and the deputy prime minister and foreign minister of Pakistan, 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, participated in the meetings.!© They were 
passionate, protracted and, not much more productive than the 
earlier round of discussions. The lines were drawn in very much 
the same pattern as they had been during the previous series of 
meetings. A United States draft resolution restating the provisions 
of General Assembly resofution 2793 (xxvi) was not adopted 
owing to the negative vote of the USSR. Eleven delegations voted 
in favor, Poland and the USSR voted against, and the United 
Kingdom and France abstained. On 16 December the debate was 
overtaken by events. Sardar Swaran Singh read a statement by 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi announcing that as the Pakistan 
armed forces had surrendered in Bangladesh and Bangladesh was 
free, there was no point in continuing the conflict, and India had 
ordered its armed forces to cease fire on the western front at 2000 
hours (5 p.m Indian time on 17 December. Both the USSR and 
the United States, with Japan, put forward draft resolutions, 
neither of which stood any chance of adoption. At the 1621st 
meeting on 2} December the president introduced and put to the 
vote a draft resolution sponsored by Argentina, Burundi, Japan, 
Nicaragua, Sierra Leone, and Somalia. The text was the outcome 
of intensive consultations with the parties concerned and com- 
bined the generally acceptable features of the many drafts that had 
been submitted. The draft was adopted. Thirteen delegations 
voted in favor and none against. Poland and the USSR abstained. 
Under the principal provisions of the resolution, the Council de- 
manded a durable cease-fire and cessation of all hostilities until 
all armed forces had withdrawn to their respective territories and 
to positions that fully respected the Kashmir cease-fire line: called 
for international assistance in the relief of suffering and the re- 
habilitation of refugees and their return in safety and dignity to 
their homes, and for full cooperation with the secretary -general to 
that effect; and authorized the secretary-general to appoint if 
necessary a special representative to lend his good ofhces for the 
solution of humanitarian problems. 

No delegation was entirely happy with the resolution or the way 
in which the Council had handled the situation. The most posi- 
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tive comment came from the representative of the United King- 
dom, who expressed satisfaction that the Council had been able to 
adopt a resolution that looked primarily to the future. The closing 
statements by the two parties, and their differing interpretations of 
the provisions adopted, suggested that the future would be, if not 
as dangerous as the past, at least as difficult. 

The following day the secretary-general circulated information 
received from the chief military observer of UNMOGIP.!? The 
UNMOGIP machinery had worked remarkably well and had sur- 
vived the crisis. An unpublished exchange of messages forwarded 
to headquarters on 13 December illustrates both the difficulties 
with which the machinery contended and the unexcited, almost 
eighteenth-century, professionalism that marked its work. 

General Manekshaw, the Indian commander in chief, wrote: 
“I fully appreciate the problem your observers are facing and | 
sympathize with them. However the existing situation is neither 
of my making nor choosing. | reiterate that I cannot risk the secu- 
rity of my people and my territory by giving an assurance which I 
know Pakistan will not honor and can in fact take advantage of. I 
am sure you will understand. With my warm personal regards and 
many thanks for awarding such a big CFV [cease-fire violation] 
against Pakistan.” 

The chief military observer's reply was equally frank, courte- 
ous, and imperturbable: “I deeply regret that even though you ap- 
preciate and sympathize with the problems we are facing you are 
unable to help. | must emphasize that even if to some my attitude 
may seem surprising, farcical or even odd, it is my duty to have 
requested this cease-fire while of course not wanting to burden 
you with it. I therefore hope that in the near future, you will be 
disposed to reconsider your decision. In the meantime, my best 
regards, and thanks for the consideration you have given my re- 
quest.” 

The military were setting an example that the diplomats might 
well have followed. In the hurly-burly of conference diplomacy, 
under the television lights and with the press at their elbows, they 
had little chance of doing so. 

In Dacca Henry and his colleagues waited for the battle of 
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Dacca to begin and the expected rising of the Mukti Bahini in the 
eity, On 10 December he informed the Secretarv-General that if 
the air evacuation failed he would regroup his staff in Notre Dame 
College. 

On 11 December the move was made. It brought most of the 
staff together in one place—a few continued to live in the Inter- 
continental Hotel—reduced movement through Dacca and made 
it easier to provide protection. It had one other great advantage. 

Father Timm, the principal of the college, was well known for 
his sympathies with the Mukti Bahini. He had expressed them 
freely and had tried without much success to convince the insur- 
gents and their covert supporters that the United Nations opera- 
tion was intended as a neutral humanitarian effort. To function, 
the UNEPRO staff had had to work with the authorities in East 
Pakistan, and, in the eyes of at least some of the rebels, were 
stamped as collaborators. The fact that Pakistani soldiers and 
razakhars had been seen using United Nations and UNICEF ve- 
hicles reinforced their suspicions. Father Timm’s protection was 
valuable in itself and helped to clear the United Nations of the 
taint of “collaboration.” 

In reporting the move, Henry told headquarters that the college 
would display the United Nations flag and the Red Cross. It was, 
he thought, too late to negotiate a “neutral zone” in the sense of 
the Red Cross Convention. From headquarters efforts were made 
to secure ICRC protection, and on 15 December Winspeare re- 
ported from Geneva that ICRC would instruct its delegate in New 
Delhi that the college should be recognized as a neutral zone. 
ICRC had not known that UNEPRO had found a haven in the 
college. Earlier, headquarters had informed Henry that the In- 
dian government—and by implication the Indian-recognized 
government of Bangladesh—did not object to a “continued 
United Nations presence” in Dacca. 

The morale of the staff marooned in the college remained high. 
There was little to do. The UNE PRO othce m Dhanmondi and 
the radio room remained open during the day. At five in the eve- 
ning, during the hours of curfew and blackout, it was closed. 
\essages could then be received trom Bangkok in the college, but 
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nothing could be transmitted until the radio room was reopened. 
The group of 36 was, Henry told headquarters, “too large for a 
hard-core presence and for its possible activities, which are nil.” It 
could only watch and wait. 

The cease-fire was signed during the afternoon of 16 Decem- 
ber. The streets were filled with cheering crowds. There were 
fusillades of shots, cries of “Jai Bangla” (long live Bengal), trucks 
dashing through the streets full of Bangalecs waving Bangladesh 
flags, and bloodshed as guerillas mopped up pockets of resistance 
and disposed of “collaborators.” “It was,” a United Nations ob- 
server said, “Paris at the Liberation—including the sharpshooters 
on the rooftops.” The Bangalees who had taken refuge in the col- 
lege left. Their places were taken by Biharis. The UNEPRO staff 
gave them rice. 

The following morning Henry received two cables from head- 
quarters. There was good news. The minibulkers had been re- 
leased from Calcutta and the minibulker charter with the gov- 
ernment of Pakistan had been terminated. There were also 
questions. Headquarters wanted a quick estimate of needs. Would 
extra personnel be needed for a short-term assessment? What were 
the relief needs of the returning refugees? What was the state of 
the railroad from Calcutta to Jessore? What was the need for re- 
habilitation work in the near future? 

Henry was outraged, and understandably so. The questionnaire 
was the kind of communication that reinforces the line officers’ 
traditionally jaundiced view of the capability of the staff. One of 
the questions was absurd. Jessore is more than 90 miles from 
Dacca. If anvone could say what the state of the railroad was, it 
was the resident representative of UNDP in New Delhi. The 
other questions asked for information that Henry would undoubt- 
edly seek to assemble as soon as conditions permitted. For the 
time being he was not in a position to do so. It was not the first 
time headquarters had asked questions that irritated the people in 
the field. At an earlier stage headquarters had, for example, ca- 
bled for demographic information, some of which was unobtain- 
able and some of which could be found in any good library. In 
newly liberated Dacca, the string of questions was peculiarly ir- 
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ritating. “Your 672 and 673,” Henry cabled in reply, “seem to 
indicate that you believe that situation has returned to normal. 
... In fact it is getting graver by the minute. . . . Please abstain 
from any communication which is not directly relevant to secu- 
rity of personnel.” 

Conditions were far from normal. The Indian Army was, he 
reported, thinking of taking over UNEPRO’s radio equipment. 
He was taking precautions, but urged the Secretary -General to 
“make the Indians feel their clear responsibility towards us and 
not hide behind purely political concepts.” It was his understand- 
ing that the Indian Army did not consider itself responsible for the 
maintenance of law and order, as it did not wish to be regarded as 
an army of occupation, 

For the time being Dacca was in a state of anarchy. Few Indian 
troops were visible. Mobs roamed the streets. Mukti Bahini were 
threatening to blow up the Intercontinental Hotel if Governor 
Malik and the other Pakistanı officials there were not surrendered 
to them. At the last moment the situation was saved. The Red 
Cross persuaded the guerillas to withdraw the ultimatum and In- 
dian troops arrived to guard the hotel. 

Headquarters and, through the ICRC, Geneva had been work- 
ing to arrange tor the protection of the staff in Dacca. On i” De- 
cember headquarters informed Henry that Indian Army protec- 
tion had been promised and asked whether he still insisted on 
complete evacuation. He replied that he did. “The only soldiers 
we see are irregulars from Bangladesh trying to get our vehicles 
and gasoline.” He thought “a limited United Nations presence” 
would make no sense. “I am not denying the vast needs of this 
country for relief and humanitarian assistance. On the contran | 
think we need a much larger operation based on a sound working 
agreement with well-defined responsibilities on cach side. ‘This 
cannot possibly be negotiated now with disorganized military 
groups or the Indian Army, which does not consider itself respon- 
sible for any civilian matters.” 

Headquarters concurred but was cheered by a cable later the 
same day, which proposed that a small group of volunteers 
headed by Robert Walker of UNICEF should stay behind as a re- 
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lief and liaison office. The situation was, Henry reported, slightly 
improved. The Indian Army was more in evidence and the “ex- 
cellent relations” of Father Timm with the Mukti Bahini and the 
practical humanitarian assistance being given by United Nations 
staff were slowly creating “a better climate of respect and under- 
standing.” Headquarters—which considered complete with- 
drawal politically unwise—replied that the proposal was “most 
sound.” Henry read the superlative as a comparative and was of- 
fended. Only someone on the spot, in constant touch with all the 
ups and downs of the local situation, could, he said, judge the 
soundness of a proposal. For the moment there were more downs 
than ups. The Red Cross estimated that thousands of civilians had 
been killed in the previous two days. Mass graves of intellectuals 
slaughtered by the Pakistani Army had been discovered, and there 
was rising anger against the Biharis and West Pakistanis. 

On 22 December the secretary-general received a more op- 
timistic assessment. In a long cable, written to take advantage of 
“the waiting period granted by the lack of transport,” Henry pro- 
vided the secretary-general with an appreciation of the situation 
and his views concerning the future of the relief operation. 
Thanks, he said, to the energetic and systematic intervention of 
the Indian Army, law and order was being restored. Civil ser- 
vants, other than West Pakistanis, were returning to work and 
services were being resumed. The operation could, he thought, 
resume within one or two weeks, if asked to do so by the local 
authorities. For the time being, he accepted the view of the chief 
secretary of the new government that the United Nations should 
limit itself to assessment, analvsis, and limited practical assistance 
in the sectors where it could be most immediately useful. 

In the previous few days there had been several developments. 
Through the resident representative of UNDP in New Delhi, 
New York had been continuing its efforts to protect the mission. 
One evening there was a tap on Henry’s door. He opened it to 
find an Indian officer, dapper, alone, and armed only with a 
swagger stick. It was General Singh. What, General Singh 
wanted to know, were these tales New Delhi had received from 
New York that the army had lost contro! in Dacca? His people in 
New Delhi were furious with him. He invited Henry to go for a 
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walk to see how things were. Henry and the general went for a 
walk, with the general’s jeep and driver following fifty vards be- 
hind, They returned unscathed. 

It was the beginning of a better relationship. The day before 
Henn cabled, General Singh took Robert Walker with him on a 
helicopter visit to Chittagong to see the state of the harbor and the 
condition of the United Nations supplies there. Walker had 
achieved another success. With Father Timm and Peter 
Wheeler, of WFP, he had gone out “to look for the government.” 
He found it, and Henry had a Arst meeting with Chief Secrctan 
Ruhul Quddus of the new government. Accounts of the meeting 
are conflicting, but it seems not to have been particularly cordial. 
Ruhul Quddus and others were still suspicious of the United Na- 
tions and conscious of the ambiguities of the operation. However, 
they were beginning to realize, Henry has suggested, that al- 
though the United Nations had been mute during the previous 
months, it had not been deaf or blind. 

There was one last setback. Headquarters had, after compli- 
cated negotiations involving the United Kingdom mission in New 
York, New Delhi, Nepal, and Bangkok, succeeded m chartering a 
Short Skyvan to evacuate Henry and his colleagues. The United 
Nations staff who were helping to man the control tower at Dacca 
airport cleared the Skyvan to land.'® There was a long interval, 
then a voice asking whether there were two airfields at Dacca. 
There were, one of them unused. The Skyvan was on the unserv- 
iceable field, tail in the air, with a broken nose wheel. It was the 
last straw. From headquarters Guyer and Urquhart could only as- 
sure Henry that they shared his feelings exactly. 

In the end, Henrv and his colleagues left Dacca in an Indian 
aircraft and Henry returned to New York. By that time, 
UNEPRO was officially dead. On 20 December the secretar - 
general had renamed the operation UNROD, the United Nations 
Relief Operation in Dacca. 

UNEPRO had foundered in a sea of political troubles. The first 
chief of mission of UNROD, Toni Hagen, later wrote that 
UNEPRO had been ill-conceived from the beginning, and that 
the war had saved the United Nations from a major scandal. 

The judgment is picturesque and at first sight not unreason- 
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able. It is, however, based on a half-truth and grossly simplifies a 
complicated situation. UNEPRO broke down, as Henry predicted 
it would, because the political assumptions on which it was based 
were falsified by events. The United Nations effort to bring hu- 
manitarian assistance to the people of East Pakistan could work 
only if it was accepted by both parties to the civil war as neutral 
and nondiscriminatory. By November it was clear that that condi- 
tion was not satished and the decision to divert supplies to Singa- 
pore forall practical purposes brought UNEPRO to an end. Some 
participants in the operation, Hagen most prominently, and some 
observers in Dacca believe that the condition could never have 
been satisfied and that UNEPRO was bound from the beginning 
to fail. Some of them argue that the operation should not have 
been launched in the first place, at any rate in its initial form in 
August 1971. 

These arguments have, in the clear and comfortable light of 
hindsight, a degree of plausibility. In the summer of 1971 they 
would have been a good deal less convincing. The secretariat is 
not an autonomous body. It was propelled into UNEPRO by the 
pressure of governments and of public opinion. The operation 
was an improvised response to an imperfectly defined emergency 
and was not so much ill-conceived as continuously replanned as it 
went along. In retrospect, it is puzzling that Kittani’s mission to 
Pakistan in June 1971 was not coupled with a serious, independ- 
ent effort to assess the needs for humanitarian assistance and to 
define the conditions in which they could be met with some pros- 
pect of success. At the time it must, however, have seemed more 
important to take advantage of Pakistan’s willingness to accept the 
United Nations as a channel for international assistance and to 
assume that the difficulties and obscurities would be removed as 
the operation developed. In any case, the secretariat was not at 
that stage in a position to provide more than a focal point for the 
coordination of relief activities. It lacked the capacity to organize 
an operation that exceeded the fields of Competence of anv United 
Nations programs and agencies. In the case of the refugees from 
East Pakistan in India, the high commissioner for refugees pro- 
vided an effective focal point for the mobilization of international 
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supplies. Jn the vastly more complex situation in East Pakistan it- 
self, machinery had to be built up in the field and at headquar- 
ters. By October 1971 the machinery was largely in place as a re- 
sult of the efforts of Henry and his colleagues, and would have 
been able to function if tHe course of events had been different. 
‘The efort was frustrated by the realities of the political situation, 
but it was one that had to be made and that could not be aban- 
doned until the faint remaining hopes of a peaceful resolution of 
the crisis were finally swept away. 

UNEPRO had, in any case, laid the foundations for the future 
and demonstrated, as the operations in the Congo, the Middle 
East, and elsewhere had done, the capacity of United Nations 
staff to rise to an emergency. The staff in Dacca had, U Thant told 
them, performed beyond the call of duty. What was more, he ad- 
ded, through their courage and persistence, they had ensured that 
United Nations humanitarian operations in the area could con- 
tinue and be built up again quickly. 


CHAPTERS 


UNROD—The Early Days: December 1971- 
February 1972 


On 20 December the secretary-general informed Henry in Dacca 
that the successor operation to UNEPRO would be known as 
UNROD—the United Nations Relief Operation in Dacca. The 
following day he issued a report to the General Assembly and the 
Security Council on the implementation of General Assembly 
resolution 2790 (xxvi) and Security Council resolution 307 
(elon 

The first resolution had been unanimously adopted by the As- 
sembly on 6 December on the proposal of the Third Committee. 
It endorsed the secretary-general’s designation of the high com- 
missioner for refugees as the focal point to coordinate assistance to 
East Pakistan refugees in India and his initiative in establishing 
UNEPRO, and requested the secretary-general and the high 
commissioner “to continue their efforts to coordinate interna- 
tional assistance and to ensure that it is used to the maximum ad- 
vantage to relieve the suffering of the refugees in India and of the 
people of East Pakistan.” The Security Council resolution, 
adopted on 21 December, called upon all concerned to take all 
measures necessary for the preservation of human life and the ob- 
servance of the Geneva Conventions of 1949. It further called for 
international assistance to relieve suffering and rehabilitate the 
refugees and return them to their homes; and authorized the 
secretary-general to appoint a special representative if necessary to 
lend his good offices for the solution of humanitarian problems. 
The two resolutions provided the first firm legislative authority for 
the two humanitarian operations launched by the secretary- 
general. 

In a statement read to the General Assembly on his behalf im- 
mediately after the adoption of resolution 2790, the secretary- 
general had already told member states of his decision to suspend 
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UNEPRO and to resume operations as soon as conditions permit- 
ted.? The report of 21 December, which had been prepared after 
consultation with the secretary-general elect, Kurt Waldheim, 
confirmed U Thant’s announcement to the General Assembly. It 
was more realistic than the earlier statement to the General As- 
sembly. In that statement the secretary-general told the Assembly 
thar | NEPRO had been “inaking good progress” nati! the events 
of the previous week, and claimed that it had developed “the ca- 
pacity to provide approximately 200,000 tons of food com- 
modities monthly.” The basis for the claim is far from clear. It 
was months before UNROD was able to supply food on this scale. 
The report states more modestly that supplies including “over 
35,000 tons of wheat shipped by Canada” had been stockpiled in 
Singapore, that other supplies were “available or on the way,” and 
that they were “very small in proportion to the great and as vet 
unassessed needs of the situation.” Nearly $95 million had, the 
report said, been pledged by 16 donors, but of this amount $76.6 
million had been committed for specific items, such as food and 
vehicles, and the balance available for operational needs would be 
exhausted within a few weeks. Moreover, as the report pointed 
out, the earlier projections of requirements had been based on a 
purely relief operation. As soon as a more precise assessment of 
needs was available, the secretary-general would, he said, make 
further and more specific appeals for international assistance. 

In Bangladesh the process of organizing UNROD, which 
Henry had initiated before he left for headquarters, was continu- 
ing. As soon as possible after the war was over and Dacca began to 
emerge from its nine-month nightmare, the nucleus of staff who 
had remained in the city under Robert Walker of UNICEF re- 
turned to their hotels and offices and began to resume the opera- 
tion. It was a period of improvisation in which the staff turned 
their hand to anything, unloading aircraft, helping to man the 
control tower at Dacca airport, and assisting in the evacuation of 
hospitals and orphanages. The banks were closed. Johan Boe, the 
acting administrative officer, carried the operation’s cash in a zip- 
pered kit bag. 

By the end of the month, the nucleus was reinforced by staff 
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returning-from Bangkok and Singapore. On 27 December Toni 
Hagen, who had earlier that month been designated as officer in 
charge in Dacca, entered Bangladesh clandestinely in a Red Cross 
aircraft from New Delhi. Gualtiero Fulcheri, his deputy, who ar- 
rived legitimately in a United Nations Skyvan from Calcutta on | 
January, later legalized Hagen’s entry for him after the fact. 

Hagen’s entry was characteristic. He was not an international 
civil servant’s civil servant, and was not a man to be fettered by 
rules and regulations. A Swiss geologist of some distinction, he 
had impressed colleagues who had worked with him in technical 
assistance projects in the field, and was vigorous and experienced 
in relief work. He was also, as events were to prove, unorthodox, 
outspoken to the point of tactlessness, and given to rapid judg- 
ments. He sometimes reversed these, but tended to recall his own 
role as having been right. Headquarters had doubts about appoint- 
ing him as chief of mission in Dacca, but these were overriden by 
the excellent relationship he developed with the Bangladesh au- 
thorities, particularly with Sheikh Mujibur. There was in any 
event no other obvious candidate to head the mission, and Hagen 
had the advantage of being on the spot and familiar with the situa- 
tion. He was well liked by his staff, most of whom believed, and 
continue to believe, that he was the right man for the job at that 
stage in the operation. 

Hagen met the prime minister of the provisional government, 
Tajuddin Ahmed, on 30 December. It was a stormy meeting. 
Tajuddin Ahmed “complained bitterly’ about UNEPRO’s ac- 
tivities, Hagen reported. Hagen thought this was “a very healthy 
letting off of steam.” Headquarters was not so sure. It later told 
him that reservations about past UN activities, from any quarter 
whatsoever, were not acceptable, were unfounded, and were not a 
subject of discussion. However vehement his complaints, the 
prime minister gave Hagen his approval, and on 2 January Sid- 
diqur Rahman, secretary of the ministry of relief and rehabilita- 
tion, delivered the first list of aid requirements. “The total re- 
quirement will,” he wrote, “be forwarded to you within a week or 
so. | hope you will be able to arrange for delivery of some of these 
items within a very short time.” 
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On 4 January Hagen cabled his preliminary assessment of 
needs. It was sent uncoded, and, as he said, differed considerably 
from the one given by the government. Any government is keen, 
he commented, to make the best out of a disaster. In Dacca he 
thought the government was making an admirable effort, and he 
agreed with the prime minister that the emergency operation 
should be as short as possible—he thought three months would be 
enough—and that the main effort should be to help the nation 
stand on its own feet by providing the necessary material resources 
and expertise. On the basis of his experience in Peru and Yemen, 
he was convinced that “the capability of rural subsistence farmers 
to bounce back after a disaster is much greater than do-gooders 
from industrialized countries could imagine.” He was in favor of 
supplying some 200,000 tons of food grain in the first quarter of 
1972, but believed that “it would be wrong to swamp the country 
with cereal food aid at this stage.” 

Hagen’s estimate of food grain needs was wrong. By March, he 
himself was clamoring publicly for increased grain imports. He 
did, however, touch on a point crucial to the relief operation that 
was never successfully tackled. \s an argument against huge food 
imports, he reported that “already, due to the considerable price 
difference of food between Bangladesh and India, uncontrotled 
food export from Bangladesh to India across the border has 
started.” This was true, and, according to reliable reports, it con- 
tinued. Some observers in Dacca have argued that the outHow of 
rice to India could have been reduced by establishing a suitable 
price structure in Bangladesh or by providing material in- 
centives—transistor radios have been suggested—to induce 
farmers to sell their grain to the government procurement agen- 
cies. Whatever the theoretical feasibility of schemes of this kind, 
there was, as subsequent events demonstrated, no practical possi- 
bility of putting them into effect. It would not have been casy tor 
an established administration to make the necessary adjustinents, 
and in the difficult circumstances of newly independent Bangla- 
desh the government could not be expected to undertake the task. 

In New York, Paul-Marc Henry, Roberto Guyer, and Brian 
Urquhart, the senior officials principally concerned, were work- 
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ing to piece together a new operation. On 7 January they in- 
formed Hagen they intended to lay the groundwork for a future 
rehabilitation program, if such a program was acceptable to the 
governments that had supported UNEPRO and to the main pow- 
ers directly concerned. In the meantime they urged him to use 
what resources he had and to make no commitments of any kind. 
The task of assembling support for the relief program in Bangla- 
desh was not easy. Governments were in no hurry to recognize 
the new government. Some, most obviously the government of 
Pakistan, might be expected to oppose any action that would in- 
volve the treatment of East Pakistan as a separate entity. Henry's 
description of the new effort as “operation neutral,” an attempt to 
help the Bangalees survive while avoiding political entanglement, 
was picturesque, but not immediately persuasive.* At the same 
time, the operation had to win support of the other main powers 
directly concerned. Two of these, India and the USSR, had had 
doubts about UNEPRO and were unlikely to be satished with a 
new operation that did not at least tacitly recognize the existence 
of the new nation. 

By 12 January sufficient progress had been inade to convene an 
informal meeting on UNROD at United Nations headquarters. It 
was attended by the representatives of fifteen governments that 
had contributed to UNEPRO. From an unofhcial record, it 
seems the meeting was inconclusive. Henry gave an account of 
the resources available and the needs, drawing on the Bangladesh 
government's assessment rather than Hagen’s. He also confirmed 
that a single appeal for funds would be made by the secretary- 
general “as soon as the facts were known.” There appears to have 
been general agreement that there should be one major United 
Nations operation in the area, and that appeals for funds and as- 
sessments of needs should come from a single source. One repre- 
sentative asked whether donors could be given an account of what 
had been done “to date.” Henry said he would be glad to do so. 

In the meantime the secretary-general announced his decision 
to appoint Vittorio Winspeare Guicciardi, under-secretary- 
general and director-general of the United Nations at Geneva, as 
his special representative to undertake the humanitarian good 
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offices mission contemplated in Security Council resolution 307 
(1971.7 Initially the secretary -general thought that the possibility 
of United Nations action to help solve humanitarian problems 
was limited. When the United States representative expressed his 
government's concern over the fate of the two Bihari com- 
munities in Mohammadpur and Mirpur, who were reported to be 
blockaded by the Mukti Bahini and in danger of extermination or 
death by starvation or disease, U Thant’s first reaction had been to 
instruct Winspeare to contact the ICRC as the body primarily re- 
sponsible for the kind of humanitarian protection the situation re- 
quired. The involvement of UNROD would, he thought, “un- 
questionably jeopardize” its relations with the local authorities in 
Bangladesh. UNROD inight supply food for the minority groups, 
but should not become involved in the political-humanitarian 
problems of their protection. It soon became clear that the diffi- 
culties went bevond the traditional responsibilities of the Red 
Cross and that in the minds of some governments directly con- 
cerned, United Nations, if not UNROD, involvement was essen- 
tial. 

Winspeare flew to the area on 27 December and visited New 
Delhi, Dacca, and Islamabad. The account of his mission circu- 
lated by the secretary-general on 17 January*® made it clear that 
the problem of the Biharis—the Urdu-speaking minority of In- 
dian Moslems who had settled in East Pakistan after partition and 
were supposed to have sided with the government of Pakistan dur- 
ing the civil war—could not, in the minds of the governments 
most closely concerned, be dissociated from the question of the 
Pakistani prisoners of war, the return of the Bangalees, in particu- 
lar civil servants, in West Pakistan, and the fate of Governor 
Malik and thirty-three senior ast Pakistan officials threatened 
with trial in Bangladesh. The report recorded one promising de- 
velopment; Sheikh Mujibur Rahman had been released on $ Jan- 
uary and had left Rawalpindi for London on his way to Dacca. 

Moreover Winspeare had been given to understand that the 
Pakistani cabinet had approved im principle the tree movement of 
Bangalee officials and others should thes wish to leave the West. 
He had also been asked by the Pakistani authorities to transinit to 
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New Delhi their continuing concern for the non-Bangalee 
minorities in the East and their hope for a conciliatory approach 
to problems of common concern. 

In New Delhi, Dacca, and Islamabad Winspeare had, the re- 
port noted, received full assistance from government officials at all 
levels, and the nature and scope of his mission had been generally 
well understood. Without the willingness of the relevant au- 
thorities concerned to use the good offices of the special repre- 
sentative, the mission would, the secretary-general pointed out, 
have been ineffective. Although reconciliation seemed a distant 
goal, the rigidities of the past appeared to be lessening. Neverthe- 
less, the Pakistani authorities had asked the special representative 
to convey their concern to New Delhi, not to Dacca. Months 
would pass before there was a possibility of direct talks between 
Dacca and Islamabad. 

In Bangladesh, Hagen and his colleagues had begun to assess 
the country’s needs. Two-man teams, including UNICEF staff, 
undertook a program of field visits and by the end of January had 
visited each of the nation’s nineteen districts. 

The picture that emerged from their reports—the first is dated 2 
January—was bleak.® Over large areas of the country, normal life 
had practically ceased and was being laboriously resumed. The 
cyclone of 1970 and the nine months of internal conflict and war 
since the crackdown of 25 March 1971 had left visible scars 
everywhere: damaged bridges, culverts, and ferries; wrecked 
buses, trucks, locomotives, rolling stock, and tracks; sunken and 
damaged vessels in the ports and waterways; ruined houses, fac- 
tories, and schools. Economic life had been nearly halted, leav- 
ing millions without work or means of subsistence. In many 
places fields were untilled, and evervwhere fuel, feed, fertilizers, 
raw materials for industry, tools, and cash were lacking. A food 
crisis was imminent. The yield of the country’s main harvest, the 
aman, reaped in November and December, had been rumored to 
be “unusually bountiful.” In fact it was 20 percent below the 1970 
figure, and government food grain stocks, normally at their high- 
est in January after the aman, had dropped almost 40 percent 
since October 1971, when stocks had been considered danger- 
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ously low, even for what is normally a lean period before the new 
crop is harvested. Rice prices were rising and large segments of the 
population, especially the landless laborers with no rice reserves 
of their own, faced starvation. 

At the same time a massive, spontaneous resettlement was 
under way. The ten million refugees who had fled to India and 
Burma began returning to their homes and fields. They came at 
first in a trickle, then in a growing flood, “drawn,” as one United 
Nations observer said, “as though by a magnet to their hearths,” 
largely bypassing the reception centers set up tor them. Millions 
of others were returning to their homes from the places in the 
country where they had sought refuge. 

Grim as the situation was, observers argued that the spirit of 
the people was a brighter side to the medal. Despite the damage 
and the shortages, there was activity everywhere. One observer 
commented on the “incredible resilience of an underdeveloped 
country like this one, its capacity for taking a short step back from 
disaster to normality in a few weeks.” “The general impression,” 
he wrote, “is one of regained confidence and activism, of greater 
personal security and of whatever belief in the future one can 
have in these conditions. . . . Something must have changed 
quite radically in a short time and the psychological, if not the 
material, conditions for reconstruction are there.” But, as Hagen 
pointed out, even the most resilient destitutes can only survive if 
they are given a minimum of standby assistance to start with. 
UNROD’s immediate task was to provide that assistance. 

Fortunately the supplies and equipment delivered under 
United Nations auspices before December 1971 provided the 
basis for a prompt response. Some losses had been suffered during 
the fghting, the most tragic being the death of Captain Karatzas, 
master of the minibulker Minilabor. Four tugs had been lost. 
One minibulker was under repair at Naravangan). Two light air- 
craft had been destroyed at Dacca airport. Thirty-four jeeps and 
several trucks had been destroved, some stocks ot blankets burned, 
and some office equipment lost. The trucks immobilized at Chit- 
tagong were safe, and the supplies that had been diverted to Sin- 
gapore were ready to be moved as soon as transport was available 
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On 12 January Sheikh Mujibur Rahman returned from his im- 
prisonment in Pakistan to a tumultuous welcome in Dacca and 
began reshaping the government. Three days later he received 
Hagen. The meeting was cordial and a series of working-level 
meetings were initiated between the government departments 
concerned and senior UNROD officials. In a working paper pre- 
pared for the meeting with the prime minister, Hagen outlined 
the situation as he saw it. He said the restoration and reconstruc- 
tion of transport facilities must have absolute priority. Shipments 
of relief goods would have to be coordinated and kept to a level 
the ports could handle. Chittagong, he estimated, could handle 
190,000 tons a month with United Nations assistance. Chalna, 
which was blocked by wrecked vessels, could deal with an addi- 
tional 69,000, once it was operating again. He recommended the 
appointment of a high-level coordinator for relief and rehabilita- 
tion and efforts to rehabilitate local production to avoid the need 
for imports. 

The first working-level meeting was held two days later. Pierre 
Sales, the director of the UNROD office in New York, attended it 
and reported that agreement was quickly reached on a series of 
working groups to review the food supply situation, the distribu- 
tion system, shelter requirements, and emergency salvage opera- 
tions. He also reported that Hagen thought Henry's visit, timed 
for later in the week, was “propitious.” Previously Hagen had 
thought that Henry should wait “until the dust had settled” and 
had doubts about obtaining authorization for his visit. Headquar- 
ters had rejected the notion that authorization was necessary. The 
situation was now improved. The prime minister had assured 
Hagen that problems mvolving United Nations communications 
and clearance of arriving personnel would be speedily resolved. 

Henry arrived, unauthorized, and met the prime minister on 
20 January. Rab Chaudhuri, the government's chief coordinator 
of relief, was also present. In his encouraging report, Henry con- 
firmed that the prime minister gave “his unreserved support and 
trust” to the relief operation and was “clearly aware of the legal 
framework in which we have to operate.” Sheikh Mujib would 
not, he said, create legal difficulties by injecting the question of 
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international recognition. Immediate needs were being assessed 
sector by sector, and the prime minister had endorsed sending a 
high-level assessment mission under UN leadership, but with 
IBRD and IMF participation, to consider longer-term rehabilita- 
tion and reconstruction work. Henry proposed to discuss the mat- 
ter with Robert McNamara,.president of the World Bank, when 
he met him in New Delhi later in the month. 

Henry was equally encouraging about Hagen, about whom 
headquarters continued to have doubts. The relationship Hagen 
had established with the prime minister would, Henry said, have 
to be taken into account “in whatever decision might be made 
concerning the composition of the mission and the relationship 
between headquarters and the field.” 

In a later cable Henry outlined his preliminary conclusions. 
UNROD was acceptable as “the agency responsible for the overall 
planning and administration of the relief program,” on the under- 
standing that it would work through established government 
channels and that its role would be mainly logistic. UNROD 
could use its transport and communications facilities freely, and 
staff could be posted wherever required. They would have free ac- 
cess to government services, and the government's chief coor- 
dinator of relief would be accommodated in the UNROD offices. 
Finally, UNROD would be the governments main channel of 
communication with the United Nations membership and would 
present consolidated statements of needs in such fields as trans- 
port, food supplies, and shelter material. 

UNROD’s start appeared to be propitious. Relations with the 
government were excellent. The work of assessing needs and 
priorities was in hand, and the available resources were being 
guickly mobilized. By mid-January, the freighter Spitfire had un- 
loaded 15,000 tons of high-protein food and the cargo had been 
almost entirely distributed. The trucks that had been delivered 
earlier or immobilized in Chittagong were back on the road mov- 
ing food grains from the silos to the central supply depots. The 
small fleet of minibulkers had been transferred to United Nations 
charter and was being remobilized. By the end of January nine 
minibulkers were in service. Tugs and barges were arriving. Two 
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Pilatus Porter light aircraft and one Short Skyvan were brought in, 
and by late January were operating the first scheduled air service 
in Bangladesh. The supplies—about 40,000 tons of food grain, 
184 vehicles, and other items—that had been stored in the Singa- 
pore staging area were being ferried across the Bay of Bengal to 
Chittagong. 

By early February the assessment was sufficiently advanced for 
the secretarv-general to launch an appeal to governments, inter- 
governmental and nongovernmental organizations, and private 
sources for further contributions to the United Nations Relief Op- 
eration in Dacca.” The requirements were formidable: to meet 
only the most immediate needs and to avert the threat of large- 
scale misery and hunger, the secretarv-general estimated that 
Bangladesh—for diplomatic reasons it was still referred to ofh- 
cially as “the affected area”8’—would need external assistance, 
through the United Nations and other channels, in excess of $620 
million in 1972. To meet that need, the organization had in hand 
pledges in cash totaling $18.1 million and pledges in kind 
amounting to $76.5 million. An additional $565 million was 
needed. 

Of the $620 million requested, 90 percent or $530 million was 
for food imports, at the rate of 200,000 tons a month, to alleviate 
the shortage and eventually replenish run-down stocks. Of the 
remainder, $14.4 million was reserved for emergency transport 
needs—purchasing trucks, chartering vessels and aircraft, starting 
salvage operations, and providing navigational aids and handling 
equipment; $2.3 million for a vehicle-maintenance program; $30 
million for child feeding; $6.5 million for fertilizers and insec- 
ticides; $21.1 million to provide simple shelter for up to one mil- 
lion people—if possible before the onset of the monsoon; $6 mil- 
lion for water supply; $5.8 million to rehabilitate education and 
health wistitutions: SL. + millon to rebrald the country’s shattered 
telecommunications network; $1.4 million for raw cotton and 
tools for artisans to permit the resumption of economic activity: 
and $2.7 million for general operational requirements. 

The estimate was provisional. The report stated that UNROD 
had not tried to inventory the total relief and rehabilitation re- 
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quirements. The authorities in Dacca had, the report explained, 
detned overall sectoral needs, and these had been refined to en- 
sure that UNROD concentrated on the most critical areas and to 
keep estimates manageable. 

In fact, in the six wëéks since independence, the government 
had not had time to do more than establish a shopping list. Some 
of its estimates were clearly inflated. For example, there was an 
estimated need for 10 million shelter units. This would have 
meant that over 90 percent of the population was without hous- 
ing, which was visibly not the case. Other needs were almost cer- 
tainly underestimated, and there was only the sketchiest indica- 
tion of priorities. 

The government’s predicament was well described later in the 
year by the planning commission. The commission had, it said, 
started systematic work only in February, with the staff it had in- 
herited “from the erstwhile planning department, which was 
badly inadequate in number and short of competent hands at stra- 
tegic points.” One of its first tasks was to provide a framework of 
priorities for the government’s nonrevenue expenditures and to 
indicate how these expenditures could be financed. “This in- 
volved on the one hand a frantic search for ways of quickly 
mobilizing domestic resources from out of the little that the war- 
tom economy had, and negotiating for external assistance and its 
speedy disbursement to supplement the meager domestic re- 
sources; on the other hand, the demands for relief, rehabilitation 
and reconstruction, all of them agonizingly urgent, had to be 
drastically cut in view of the overall paucity of funds.”? 

The government's difficulties are easy to understand. It is 
harder to see why the United Nations, standing somewhat back 
from the immediate crises and equipped with greater analytic re- 
sources, could not have set firmer priorities of its own. The report 
recognized that priority attention would have to be paid to the 
transport svstem and salvage operations in the country’s two major 
ports, but in practice UNROD, despite the head start it had been 
given by UNEPRO, appears still to have been grappling with 
emergencies as they arose. There was no clear plan of action, no 
firm decision as to what could and should be tackled at once and 
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what could or must be deferred until later. The consequence of 
this failure soon became apparent, in the discomfitures of March. 

Whatever the deficiencies of the estimate of needs, the interna- 
tional community's response was encouraging. The appeal was 
backed up by a meeting between the secretary-general and thirty 
permanent representatives of governments on 18 February, and 
by late April the secretary-general reported pledges to UNROD 
totaling $143, 387,000.!° Of this amount, $48,757,500 had been 
pledged by governments in cash and $94,630,000 by governments 
and the World Food Program in kind, chiefly in the form of 
foodstuffs, including rice, wheat, and vegetable oils. These new 
contributions supplemented a carry-over of $45,776,352 from the 
earlier United Nations operation in the area. 

In addition, after the return of all refugees in March, the gov- 
ernment of India proposed, with the assent of the high commis- 
sioner for refugees, that supplies already delivered to India or in 
the process of delivery under the refugee program should be trans- 
ferred to Bangladesh. The transfer. included shelter material, 
clothing, milk powder, medicines, and more than 1,200 vehicles 
valued at over $20 million, as well as a sum of $6.3 million, 
which was transferred to the government of Bangladesh in the 
original currencies, with the consent of the donor governments, 
for assistance in areas where there were large concentrations of 
refugees. UNICEF also allocated the equivalent of $38,400,000 
for its relief activities within the framework of UNROD. 

Including reported bilateral pledges or contributions to the 
Bangladesh government of $290 million, and $76,250,000 con- 
tributed by voluntary agencies, the total from all sources— 
multilateral, bilateral, and voluntary—pledged or contributed in 
1972 for the relief of the people of Bangladesh stood at approxi- 
mately $570 million. The total was impressive, but as the 
secretary-general pointed out, the emergency was by no means 
over, and considerable effort was still needed to meet even the 
munimum relief goals for the people. 

In the meantime Under-Secretary-General Winspeare had 
again visted New Delhi, Islamabad, and Dacca in the exercise of 
his good offices mission under Security Council resolution 307 
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(1971). The secretary-general’s decision to ask Winspeare to visit 
the subcontinent once again had, he explained in a message to 
Sheikh Mujibur, been prompted by the “increasingly disturbing 
news about the dangerous and deteriorating position of some 
minority groups. The mission had been reactivated for several 
reasons, among them a message from President Bhutto on 7 Feb- 
tuary expressing deep concern about the threat to the lives and 
safetv of the Bihari communities isolated in the townships of Mir- 
pur and Mohammedpur near Dacca. 

The report, like its predecessor, gives a full and, within under- 
standable limits, frank account of the mission. The conclusion 
was that the minorities problem would ultimately require the 
transfer of populations between east and west, possibly with 
United Nations and Red Cross assistance. “Mr. W mspeare feels,” 
the report said, “that the most constructive, and possibly the only, 
prospect for a solution to the many humanitarian problems of the 
subcontinent would certainly seem to lie in achieving direct con- 
tacts between the principals involved at the earliest occasion. 
Without such contacts it is unlikely that humane answers can be 
quickly found to the humanitarian problems of prisoners of war, 
non-Bangalees in the east and the other minorities affected.”!! 
The secretary-general was ready, he said, to provide whatever as- 
sistance he could in whatever form the parties thought desirable, 
and he hoped that direct talks could begin soon. 

The secretarv-general had also asked Winspeare to look into the 
problem of displaced persons in Punjab and Sind. In January the 
permanent representative of Pakistan to the United Nations had 
asked the secretary-general for help in providing relicf for two mil- 
lion Pakistani nationals who were homeless as a result of military 
action on the border areas of the two provinces; during his first 
mission, Winspeare had received an identical request from the 
government in Islamabad. On his second visit he discussed the 
matter with many of those responsible for relief action in Paki- 
stan, including United Nations system officials and the Red Cross 
delegate. The representatives of the international organizations 
and voluntary agencies agreed that emergency assistance was 
needed for a large number of people and supported the idea of an 
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appeal to the international community to supplement the efforts 
of the League of Red Cross Societies. The report suggested that 
the United Nations system could be expected to help significantly 
by contributing from its own resources and more particularly 
channeling assistance from donor governments. However, it was 
generally agreed that there was no call for special machinery or an 
operation distinct from the normal functioning of the organiza- 
tions concerned, !? 

The report was silent on two points. It gave the reader no ink- 
ling of the danger to which Winspeare and his assistant, Erik Jen- 
sen, had been exposed while visiting the Bihari community in 
Mirpur or the resourcefulness with which they, and the unarmed 
Bangalee officer accompanying them, had extricated thempelves 
from the situation.!3 It also made no mention of a curious inci- 
dent concerning the delivery of the secretary-general’s letter to 
Sheikh Mujibur. The prime minister was nettled because 
UNROD had delivered the letter in an envelope addressed to the 
prime minister, Dacca. Winspeare. reported that Sheikh Mujib 
treated the matter very lightly but was clearly sensitive about the 
recognition of his government. He pointed out he was the prime 
minister of Bangladesh not of Dacca. In a letter thanking the 
prime minister for the assistance he had given Winspeare, the 
secretary-general explained the formal problems he had to con- 
sider in dealing with questions of recognition and informed him 
that in Winspeare’s report and subsequent documents the name 
Bangladesh would be used with an explanatory footnote. !4 Rela- 
tions between the government of Bangladesh and the United Na- 
tions had come some way since January when headquarters, dis- 
turbed by reports from Dacca of Bangladeshi sensitivities, had told 
the chief of mission that the local authorities must understand 
that, for reasons outside the secretariat’s control, formal recogni- 
tion had not yet taken place. “In this situation, which is difficult 
both for them and us, it is absolutely essential, if they wish assist- 
ance through United Nations as we understand they do, for them 
not to raise unnecessary formalities and not to ask the United Na- 
tions to accept procedures with which the secretary-general can- 
not at present legally comply.” 


CHAPTER 9 


UNROD—The End of the Beginning: 
March-April 1972 


In Bangladesh—and at headquarters—the operation was in trou- 
ble. The high hopes of January were being disappointed. Staf 
were being recruited, equipment—minibulkers, tugs, barges and 
trucks—was being mobilized, contributions were beginning to 
build up, but the visible effects in Bangladesh were few and dis- 
couraging. The period of emergency relief was obviously going to 
extend far beyond the three months Hagen originally foresaw. 

Even the efforts to keep UNROD clear of the minority problem 
and political entanglements were being frustrated. At the highest 
levels of government there were no objections to UNROD’s pro- 
viding food for the Red Cross to distribute to the minority com- 
munities, although the prime minister made the condition that 
minorities could not claim special privileges. Lower officials 
openly resented the supplying of food to the Biharis, and on 27 
February a demonstration outside the UNROD ofhces m Dhan- 
mondi protested this favored treatment and demanded United Na- 
tions action to effect the return of the Bangalees from Pakistan. 
With some difficulty, Hagen persuaded the demonstrators and the 
attendant cameramen and reporters to disperse. Meanwhile the 
Red Cross was complaining of lack of cooperation from UNROD 
in feeding the Bihari enclaves. 

On 18 February Hagen issued the third in a series of UNROD 
information papers.' The papers were a unique feature of the op- 
eration. At this period they were usually signed and were intended 
“to help international organizations, governments and voluntary 
agencies to identify rehabihtation projects” and to offer sugges- 
tions as to the direction in which “relief and rehabilitation efforts 
should proceed.” A note explained that the papers were not 
cleared by “United Nations headquarters who, therefore, may not 
necessarily agree with the views expressed.” They were the kind of 
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publication that a good international civil servant would automat- 
ically expect to cause trouble. In fact, they seem to have been rea- 
sonably well received and may even have done some good. The 
service was continued, rather more circumspectly, by Hagen’s 
successor, Victor Umbricht. 

Information paper no. 3 presented some “blunt facts on relief 
and rehabilitation in Bangladesh.” The summary speaks for itself: 
“(a) The situation in Bangladesh is desperate; (b) Practically no 
food grains are in the pipeline; (c) Entirely insufhcient measures 
have been taken so far to restore the transport system; (d) Blankets 
won't do; (e) Baby food won't do; (f) Midwifery kits won't do; (g) 
Charity won't do; (h) Cash is required for employment and recon- 
struction; (i) Plain cash.” The arguments were idiosyncratic, over- 
stated, and in some cases wrongheaded, but there was more than 
a grain of truth in the thesis propounded. The accepted system of 
priorities, insofar as there had been one, was undoubtedly falling 
apart. 

Blankets were, according to Hagen, a case in point. The inter- 
national community, he said, had approved overnight the ex- 
penditure of $6 million for blankets, but had still not found the 
$700,000 needed to repair the Ghorosal fertilizer plant, the $6 
million the salvage operations in Chalna and Chittagong would 
cost, or the $3 million required to restore the vital Hardinge and 
Meghna railway bridges. 

The blanket story was more complicated than information 
paper no. 3 suggested. On 12 January Hagen reported to head- 
quarters that the first UNROD voluntary agency coordination 
meeting had been held and had decided that the most immediate 
need was one million blankets to be delivered “within one week,” 
in time for the cold season at the end of January. The working 
paper, discussed with the prime minister on 15 January, listed this 
as the top human priority. Headquarters went to work with a will 
and was chagrined to receive a cable on 28 January asking that all 
further shipments be canceled. McCaw and Tripp, who had been 
organizing the blanket-buying, declined. They complained that 
they had made “an all-out effort,” involving UNICEF, UNHCR, 
the United Kingdom, Sweden, the Netherlands, the Federal Re- 
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public of Germany, Japan, and the United States. There would, 
they said, be a “credibility gap” if they canceled the airlift and the 
diversions of ships they had arranged. In any case, the blankets 
would, they argued, provide “protection for all types of weather, 
privacy and clothing year round.” The flow was not stopped. The 
blankets continued to arri#e-and were warehoused at UNROD 
expense. There was no alternative: if they had been distributed the 
recipients would have sold them for food. They were eventually 
distributed in time for the 1973 cold spell. 

Hagen’s suggestion that the money spent on blankets could 
have been used to fnance salvage operations at Chittagong and 
Chalna is simplistic. The implication that something was radi- 
cally amiss in the implementation of UNROD’s scheme of 
priorities is correct. The salvage operation was discussed in Janu- 
ary at the working-level meetings with the government in Dacca 
and was accepted as a high prionty project. Rab Chaudhuri, the 
chief of the government’s relief coordination division, later told a 
meeting of voluntary agencies that Paul-Marc Henry had prom- 
ised on 24 February that the salvage operations would be started 
soon. The minister of communications believed they were sched- 
uled to start on 15 March. Discussions were initiated with 
SELCO, a Singapore salvage company, which was reported to be 
ready to begin work within two weeks. The process of inviting 
tenders and letting a contract, however, dragged on. It was 7 
March before bids were solicited and mid-March before the bids 
were opened. By then it was too late. During his visit to Moscow 
the prime minister had accepted the Soviet offer to undertake the 
salvage operations and a new “credibility gap” had opened up in 
Dacca. 

In strictly practical, if not in political, terms it obviously did not 
matter whether the salvage operations were undertaken by 
UNROD or by the USSR. The iniportant thing was that the ports 
and waterways should be cleared. What really mattered was the 
loss of time. In the early months of 1972 the wrecked and dam- 
aged vessels at Chittagong and Chalna could have been moved 
fairly easily in a relatively inexpensive and straightforward salvage 
operation. The longer they staved in the water the more difhcult 
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the operation became. The rivers in Bangladesh are swift-flowing 
and carry the heaviest sediment load in the world. Scouring and 
silting were rapidly making the wrecks immovable by normal sal- 
vage techniques. Vessels that were still afloat were in danger of 
capsizing, Others were being dug deeper into the river bottom and 
were filling with silt. The government of Bangladesh had every 
reason to press for an early start to the operation so that work 
could be well advanced before the onset of the monsoon, when 
operations would have to be suspended until the weather im- 
proved. There was every reason, too, to be disappointed in how 
long the United Nations had taken to start the project. 

Headquarters was inclined to blame UNROD in Dacca for the 
time it took to organize a contract. In a letter of 13 March, Pierre 
Sales, who had become anchor man of the operation in New 
York, told Hagen “. . . you will be pleased to know that we are 
forging frantically ahead in selecting a company to undertake the 
emergency salvage operation.” Commenting on the criticism of 
the delay “in getting things off the-ground,” “you should,” he 
said, “bear in mind that we were unable to proceed any faster 
until we received the list of the vessels to be removed and vour late 
cable identifying the 13 vessels involved. Finally the funds did not 
become available until 10 days ago.” 

Hagen had little reason to be pleased with the news. He be- 
lieved that Sales had taken a complete list of all the wrecks to New 
York on 3 February and since the prime minister’s return from 
Moscow on 6 March he had been pressed every day for news from 
New York about the salvage operation. On 9 March he had been 
informed that the prime minister, having received no reply from 
New York, had decided he must confirm his acceptance of the 
Soviet offer to undertake the salvage operation. Five days later he 
had “a frank discussion” with the prime minister on the implica- 
tions of having a major naval power in the heart of Bangladesh 
waters, and reported that the prime minister was willing to accept 
the UN offer if no reply came that evening from the USSR. At 
lunch time the prime minster telephoned to sav that a reply had 
come and that Soviet salvage vessels were en route to Bangladesh. 
The following day, on instructions from New York, Hagen sug- 
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gested there might be room for both United Nations and Soviet 
salvage operations. The reply was negative: the prime minister 
confirmed having signed an agreement with the USSR for both 
ports, Chittagong and Chalna. He also confirmed that there was 
no room for simultaneous salvage operations by the USSR and by 
UNROD. The prime minister had accordingly requested the 
United Nations to abandon further preparations for any salvage 
operations. 

In Dacca there was no doubt, in government circles at any rate, 
that the United Nations had fumbled and that headquarters was to 
blame. In mid-February the minister for communications, Man- 
soor Ali, reminded Hagen that the government had been asking 
the United Nations from the beginning to tackle the salvage oper- 
ation “on a priority basis,” and that no tangible progress had been 
made. He asked Hagen “to kindly project the matter in its correct 
perspective to the United Nations headquarters . . . so that the 
task can be taken up on an emergency footing.” At a coordination 
meeting for voluntary agencies on 5 March, Rab Chaudhuri was 
more outspoken. According to the minutes of the meeting, he 
said: 


As to UNROD, the government was currently evaluating its 
compatibility in relation to national needs. When Paul-Mare 
Henry last saw the prime minister he had spoken about the 
secretary-general’s appeal for large-scale help, but it was better 
not to talk of $600 million until they were available. Henry had 
promised an early reply to the question whether UN would take 
on port salvage operations, but the reply, long overdue, was still 
awaited. Hagen was their good friend in Dacca but seemed 
powerless to shake up the bureaucracy in New York. The prime 
minister had asked Chaudhuri how long this was going to con- 
tinue. 


The situation was more complicated than Chaudhuri sup- 
posed. Headquarters could not simply endorse the salvage opera- 
tion. It had to find funds to finance the undertaking and to con- 
vince donor governments that it was a necessary part of the relief 
operation. According to United Nations regulations, it had also, 
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as it reminded Hagen in cables of 3 and 11 February, to invite 
international bids for the contract and for that purpose needed 
much more detailed information than Dacca had supplied. The 
mission in Dacca seems not to have fully understood the head- 
quarters predicament, just as headquarters appears not to have 
fully grasped the urgency, for political and practical reasons, of 
getting the salvage operation under way as rapidly as possible. 
There were also differences of opinion. Early in February head- 
quarters informed Dacca that the purchase and transport office in 
New York had checked company capability and could not agree 
to invite SELCO alone to undertake the operation. Later in the 
month Henry cabled from Dacca that a decision should be taken 
as quickly as possible on the SELCO proposals. SELCO was, he 
said, the only firm in a position “physically and technically” to 
start the work within a few weeks. 

Henrv may have been wrong, although his marine adviser, 
Captain Pfeifer, had been in touch with the company and 
thought that it was qualified to do the work. Headquarters was, 
however, reluctant to accept Captain Pfeifer’s unsupported judg- 
ment. The captain was an experienced naval officer, but not a sal- 
vage specialist. It would have been reasonable for headquarters to 
have called in a salvage expert to make a professional survey of the 
ports, assess the capability of the contractors available, including 
their ability to mobilize equipment quickly in Bangladesh waters, 
and prepare a plan of action. According to reliable sources, Cap- 
tain Searle, the United States salvage expert who planned the later 
Chalna clearance, offered his services but received no response. It 
is surprising, in any case, that no one sought the advice of the late 
General Raymond Wheeler, the organizer of the United Nations 
Suez Canal clearance operation. In fact, it seems the headquar- 
ters officials involved completely underestimated the urgency of 
starting the salvage operation and allowed the contract negotia- 
tions to take their normal course through the ordinary channels of 
purchase and supply. For his part, Hagen seems to have been less 
than cooperative and to have behaved more as an independent au- 
thority than as a representative of the secretary-gencral. The prob- 
lem was compounded by difficulties of communication, the divi- 
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sion of responsibility between UNROD and the administrative 
services concerned with the contract negotiations, and the im- 
pending change in the top management of the operation. 

The situation ‘could have been saved by an “all-out effort” like 
that devoted to the pretision of blankets. If the responsible off- 
cials in New York had been_less burdened with detail and had had 
time to develop a clearer scheme of priorities, they might have 
made such an effort. They might also have challenged Hagen’s 
preposterous request for a million blankets to be delivered within 
a week. What UNROD needed in New York was not simply a 
purchasing agency or fund-raising unit but a staff in the military 
sense. 

At headquarters, Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim and his 
senior colleagues were working to make good these deficiencies. 
The first step was to obtain a clear picture of Bangladesh's relief 
and rehabilitation needs. The secretary-general’s February appeal 
listed emergency requirements for the balance of 1972. It was 
based on the government’s shopping list and the assessment made 
by Paul-Marc Henry and the UNROD staff in Dacca, and it was 
not intended to be an inventory of total relief and rehabilitation 
requirements. For this purpose, as Paul-Marc Henry had in- 
formed Prime Minister Mujib in January, the secretarv-general 
planned to send a high-level survey team to Bangladesh as soon as 
arrangements could be completed. Henry had discussed the pro- 
posal with the President of the World Bank, Robert McNamara, 
who had visited Bangladesh at Secretary-General Waldheim’s re- 
quest in late February, and the bank was eager to assist the United 
Nations in assessing relief needs by providing the services of staff 
with extensive experience in the area. In the latter half of Febru- 
ary the arrangments were completed. The government of Bangla- 
desh gave its approval, and Dr. Erna Sailer, the Austrian Ambas- 
sador to India, agreed to head the mission. The World Bank pro- 
vided nine specialists for the team and the International Monetary 
Fund three. FAO, UNESCO, and UNDP each provided a spe- 
cialist from headquarters, and UNICEF and WHO made avail 
able the services of their representatives in Dacca. On 3 March 
the mission assembled in New Delhi and arrived in Dacca two 
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days later. It was the first decisive step in the consolidation of the 
operation. 

In Dacca the troubles continued. The food crisis in Bangladesh 
was deepening. Government grain stocks were down to 350,000 
tons at the beginning of February and were being run down faster 
than they were being replenished by arrivals from India and over- 
seas. In January the offtake was 83 thousand tons, in February 132 
thousand tons, and in March 183 thousand tons. During the 
same months, food grain arrivals were 28 thousand, 61 thousand, 
and 98 thousand tons. Hagen hammered at the point in his in- 
formation paper. On 10 March the New York Times? printed a 
dispatch from Dacca that quoted a United Nations relief official 
who had discounted threats of starvation since June 1971 as saying 
that the threat of widespread hunger or starvation was imminent. 
According to the dispatch, Hagen complained that the ports were 
choked with relief supplies and said that he had set the govern- 
ment a deadline to clear them. The same day Hagen cabled the 
director-general of FAO forecasting food riots if action were not 
taken urgently to deal with the food crisis. 

Headquarters was disturbed. It was more disturbed a week later 
when an Associated Press dispatch from Dacca reported Hagen as 
saving Bangladesh was “heading for disaster” because of the food 
shortage and the lack of response to the United Nations appeal for 
cash contributions and again asserting there would be food riots “a 
few weeks from now.” Headquarters asked whether the AP report 
was correct. Hagen’s response was a simple yes. He had made the 
statement at a press conference given by Ambassador Sailer, who 
was in Dacca as leader of the high-level expert team appointed by 
the secretary-general to assess relief and rehabilitation needs. 
Ambassador Sailer’s statements had been diplomatic, accurate, 
neither unduly optimistic nor unreasonably alarming. Hagen 
found them anodyne and made his comments as the conference 
was breaking up. 

It is tempting to disiniss Hagen’s outburst as tactless, alarmist, 
and likely to provoke the food riots he—and presumably the 
government—feared. From his viewpoint, it was a necessary call 
to action, a deliberate attempt to overcome the dilatoriness head- 
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quarters had displaved in the salvage contract negotiations, and 
to stir the consciences of donor governments. His comments had 
some foundation. For the first four months of 1972 Bangladesh 
survived on a knife-edge. By mid-April government stocks, which 
supply 12 to 13 perceftt of comsumption needs, were down to 
190,000 tons, less than a-month’s supply at the current rate of 
withdrawal. It was the end of May before imports of food grains 
drew ahead of the offtake from government stocks. 

Hagen stood by his prognosis. It was corroborated by the Sailer 
mission. Before leaving Dacca, Ambassador Sailer cabled the 
secretary-general and told him: 


My colleagues on the high-level consultative mission have ex- 
pressed great concern about supply shortages in certain critical 
areas. They advise me these should be corrected as soon as pos- 
sible in order to avoid serious food shortages and further dam- 
age to the economy. In view of the early June monsoon and the 
strength of my colleagues’ representations which are reinforced 
by UNROD, I feel it is my duty to report these recommenda- 
tions covering the most critical needs to you now without await- 
ing submission of our complete report in mid-April. The total 
amount is large (approximately US$100 million of which one 
half is for food items), but the situation is very serious. 


Some observers believe that Hagen’s bombshell produced re- 
sults. It is certainly a fact that at a press conference in New Delhi 
a few days later, Prime Minister Indira Gandhi denounced 
United Nations predictions and said that India would ship 
500,000 tons to Bangladesh before the end of June.? It is, on the 
whole, improbable that India’s action was prompted by Hagen’s 
statement. If it was, the same result could have been achieved 
more discreetly and with less embarrassment. Approaches could 
have been made to the Indian High Commission in Dacca. Am- 
bassador Sailer, as Austrian envoy in New Delhi, could have been 
asked to raise the matter directly with the Indian government. 

In the event, Bangladesh was saved from the knife-edge by In- 
dia. The food deficit could not be filled by shipments from over- 
seas. The stocks in the Singapore staging area were small and soon 
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exhausted. Food pledged in response to the secretary-general’s 
February appeal could not reach Bangladesh before the end of 
May. Obtaining the grain, arranging shipment, and loading took 
an average of two to three weeks. The sailing time from North 
American ports—the source of most of the grain pledged 
multilaterally—was +5 to 55 days. In the best of circumstances, 
there was bound, therefore, to be a delay of 60 to 70 days between 
the announcement of a contribution and the arrival of the grain at 
Chittagong or Chalna. 

India was the only source of supply which could shorten the 
long lead time and move grain into the deficit areas while impos- 
ing the smallest demands on the country’s limping transport sys- 
tem. In March, the Indian government announced it would in- 
crease its pledge of 750,000 tons of food grain in 1972 to 900,000 
tons and would ship 500,000 tons by midyear. By the end of May, 
India had moved 490,000 tons of grain into Bangladesh, 265,000 
tons by road and rail, and the remainder by sea. By the end of 
June the total had reached 600,000 tons, almost twice the amount 
received from all other sources. 

The food shortage was alleviated. In other sectors, too, progress 
was being made. It was slow and inconspicious, but it was real. It 
was not enough, however, to satisfy either the government of 
Bangladesh or the international press. The government was 
openly critical. According to Hagen, the representative of the 
Prime Minister told a meeting of voluntary agencies at UNROD 
headquarters in March that dozens of survey missions and delega- 
tions turned up with big promises, but nothing tangible followed. 
The goverment, he said, would not receive anv more study 
groups, assessment missions, appraisal missions, goodwill delega- 
tions, and the like. A correspondent in Dacca was more acidu- 
lous. “The United Nations relief effort, the largest ever attempted, 
has not really gotten off the ground,” he reported. “One big rea- 
son is lack of money, but there are others: appalling bureaucratic 
delays in both the government and the United Nations headquar- 
ters in New York; corruption; the failure of the United Nations, 
the government and the myriad foreign private relief agencies to 
coordinate their programs. Confusion and infighting are rife. The 
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prime minister has asked how long this mess is going to continue, 
a government official told a meeting of relief agencies earlier this 
month. .. . With everything gone sour, at least so far, everyone is 
blaming everyone else—and there is some truth in all the 
charges. + i 

The charges were unduly sweeping. Ambassador George Bush, 
the permanent representative of the United States to the United 
Nations, rejected them in a public statement, and a United Na- 
tions spokesman countered some of the criticisms. “We are not,” 
he said, “miracle people.” The spokesman could have been less 
defensive. He had explained the breakdown of the salvage plan. 
He could abo, and with greater justihcation, have explained why 
food grains donated through UNROD were slow in reaching 
Bangladesh and the way in which the immediate crisis was being 
surmounted by stepped-up deliveries from India. If the informa- 
tion had been made available to himn, he could also have pointed 
to the solid, although scattered, progress being made in various 
sectors, as UNROD continued the process of building up its 
capabilities and began, as best it could, to meet the most pressing 
relief needs. 

In the transport sector, for example, a team of Royal Engineers 
from the United Kingdoin,® operating under UNROD auspices 
and with UNROD logistical assistance, was working to erect 
bailey bridges before the monsoon. By the end of April, 189 of 
the 276 damaged bridges and culverts were open to trafic. Road 
conditions were still poor and vehicles in short supply, but head- 
way was being made.The rail network was, on the other hand, 
still not fully operating. Some vital links had not been repaired, 
the speed of trains was restricted, and the capacity of the system 
was far below the prewar level. 

In these circumstances UNROD’s fleet of minibulkers, tankers, 
and tugs was crucial. During February and March the minibulk- 
ers were the lifeline of the Dacca area. The railway north from 
Chittagong was cut at Feni, and without the minibulkers, the 
movement of food grains from the silo at the port would have 
been virtually impossible, creating a severe food shortage in the 
capital. At first, food movements were low—averaging under 
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4,000 tons per minibulker per month—but with improved or- 
ganization the tonnage increased. 

An UNROD transportation task force was set up in Dacca to 
control the movement of vessels, and plans were made to charter 
additional ships, including some to serve as floating warehouses at 
the port of Chittagong. Preparations were also made for an 
emergency airlift to cope with the increased transport difficulties 
that were expected when the monsoon season began. 

UNROD was also looking ahead to the problem of lightering 
cargos from large oceangoing vessels in the outer anchorage at 
Chittagong. The depth of water over the bar at the entrance to the 
port is small, and large vessels can only enter after part of their 
cargo has been unloaded in the outer anchorage. No private or 
governmental lightering organization was available, and until one 
could be organized, some minibulkers would have to be diverted 
to lightering. UNROD brought in 24 vacuvators—machines to 
suck grain from the holds of ships—and 24 bagging machines to 
speed the unloading and onward movement of grain. 

As more international staff became available, UNROD estab- 
lished a network of field stations, initially at Chittagong, Jessore, 
Dinajpur, Sylhet, and Khulna. The field stations, normally 
manned by one or two international staff, a feld service officer, 
and one or two locally recruited staff, continued the work of as- 
sessment that had begun in January. Their reports to Dacca pro- 
vided the UNROD office there—and through it the government, 
prospective donors, the specialized agencies, and the voluntary 
agencies—with a continuous picture of relief needs and the suc- 
cess of the efforts made to meet them. The field stations were in 
radio communication with UNROD in Dacca, and Hagen 
claimed, with some justice, that the information they supplied 
was better than that available to the government through its own 
channels. Through their contacts with the local authorities and 
by firsthand observation, they provided a steady and invaluable 
flow of information on the state of roads and railways, ferries, 
grain stocks, food grain prices, crop prospects, medical supplies 
and health conditions. 

At Chittagong the station also reported on ship arrivals, the un- 
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loading of shipments, and the onward movement of supplies. The 
Chittagong field station soon assumed other functions, and be- 
came the lvnchpin of the port operations, organizing lightering 
and stevedore operations, keeping the minibulkers on the move, 
and maintaining the flow of supplies from the incoming ships to 
points of need in the interior. Fortunately the officers concerned 
exemplified field service's happy knack of producing the right 
man for the job. Paul Wiis, for instance, the Danish field service 
officer who became de facto UNROD port manager, harbormas- 
ter, shipping agent, and chief stevedore at Chittagong, had been 
in the merchant navy and had worked on port movements with 
the United Nations peacekeeping forces in the Middle East. The 
other field stations played a part in the onward movement of 
supplies. For example, field station officers ensured the prompt 
delivery of the bailey bridging equipment that arrived in April and 
had to be moved upcountry in time for erection before the mon- 
soon, 

The field stations acquired other functions. Much of their 
time—some of the field station teams thought too much—was 
spent in greeting and escorting visitors, from Ambassador Sailer to 
specialized agency representatives and Life magazine reporters. 
The visitors arrived, one officer said, “at the drop of a hat and are 
greeted as if their arrival was expected for months.” 

They also plaved a part in the rural works projects supported by 
UNROD and started in cooperation with officials of the ministry 
of local government, rural development, and cooperatives. ‘These 
were the outgrowth of an ambitious and innovative agreement 
UNROD had concluded with the government of Bangladesh. 
Under the agreement, food grains and other food commodities 
imported through UNROD and supplied by friendly countries 
were to be sold in the open market through the food ministry's 
distribution channels, and the local currency obtained was to 
support rural works programis to build up the organizational and 
physical infrastructure and promote agricultural development.’ 
Information on the results is hard to obtain. 

In addition, the field stations set up and supervised two special 
projects in the districts of Sylhet and Rajshahi. The Sylhet proj- 
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ect, carried out in conjunction with the Bangladesh Rehabilita- 
tion Assistance Committee, helped over 200 families engaged in 
the production of fishing nets. In Rajshahi, UNROD helped re- 
habilitate 2,000 families engaged in rearing silkworms to provide 
raw material for the local silk factory. Disinfectants, spray guns, 
and a cash grant were provided to repair the damaged and infested 
rearing houses. Although the amounts spent on these projects 
were small, they initiated useful action at a time when more- 
ambitious schemes were still in preparation. There were unofth- 
cial projects also; for example, a field station officer at Dinajpur 
used his previous experience in poultry farming to help the Chris- 
tian Organization for Relief and Rehabilitation rebuild its prewar 
project. 

These, although inadequate to the needs of Bangladesh, were 
substantial achievements. They were the product of energetic, 
imaginative, often heroic improvisation, and they had been offset 
by equally substantial failures. The blanket affair and the collapse 
of the salvage contract negotiations proved that something was 
radically amiss both at headquarters and in Bangladesh. The 
hand-to-mouth, buccaneering management that had carried the 
operation through the closing months of 197] and the early 
months of 1972 had, given the circumstances and the resources 
available, performed prodigies. The supporting services—feld 
operations service, purchase and transportation, the frequently 
maligned contracts committee, and the office of personnel 
services—had demonstrated, as they had done on previous occa- 
sions, that the United Nations machine, creaking, cumbrous and 
eccentric as it may seem, could be made to work quickly and ef- 
fectively. The task now was to consolidate the operation and ena- 
ble UNROD to tackle the long haul ahead. 

The secretary-general and his immediate collaborators had 
long been looking for a suitable successor to Paul-Marc Henry, 
who had been seconded to the United Nations from French gov- 
ernment service until the end of December 1971. He had agreed 
to remain with the operation until 29 February 1972, but was 
anxious to return to France where he was to take up a key ap- 
pointment in the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
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Development. On 23 March the secretarv-general announced the 
appointment of Sir Robert Jackson as under-secretary-general in 
charge of the operation. Jackson was an acknowledged expert in 
relief and logisties. During the Second World War he had served 
as chief staff officer tothe commander in chief, Malta, and as 
director-general of the Allied Middle East Supply Center, where 
he had been concerned, among other things, with providing as- 
sistance to the government of Bengal during the 1943 famine. 
Subsequently as senior deputy director-general of UNRRA he had 
controlled UNRRA’s operations in Europe, the USSR, and 
China. He had been active in the United Nations from the be- 
ginning. In 1948 he had served as assistant secretary-general in 
charge of coordination under the first UN secretary-general, 
Trvgve Lie, and two decades later directed the celebrated, and in 
some quarters controversial, study of the capacity of the United 
Nations development system. During the intervening years he 
had undertaken a variety of important assignments in the United 
Kingdom, his native Australia, India, Pakistan, Ghana, and 
Liberia, and was known to command the confidence of govern- 
ments, particularly those most intimately concerned with the op- 
eration. 

Over the next two weeks the process of consolidation gathered 
momentum. Jackson had visited headquarters at the secretary- 
general’s request in the week preceding the announcement of his 
appointment, and in the course of discussions with the secretary- 
general and his senior advisers decisions had been taken on a set 
of measures to begin organizing the operation better, to improve 
its cohesiveness and make it an acceptable, efficient instrument 
for the delivery of assistance. These decisions were quickly put 
into effect. 

By the beginning of April Jackson was in Dacca, where he re- 
viewed the situation with Prime Minister Sheikh Mujib, mem- 
bers of the government, and the UNROD staff. There were some 
encouraging signs. The firm pledges of assistance already received 
from governments in response to the secretary-general’s February 
appeal met some of the emergency requirements listed in Ambas- 
sador Sailer’s preliminary cabled report, and other contributions 
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were in the offing. The most critical problem would be, Jackson 
told the government, to improve the internal transportation sys- 
tem and cHectivels organize the distribution of supphes. UNROD 
could not afford to ask donor governments to send more supplies 
than could be successfully handled. Skillful planning and firm 
management would therefore be needed to ensure that the in- 
creasing volume of supplies did not exceed the capacity of the 
country’s transportation system or of its two main ports, Chit- 
tagong and Chalna. 

From Dacca Jackson flew to London to report to the secretary- 
general and to attend the meeting of ACC. His report was cau- 
tiously optimistic. He was not disposed to underestimate the diff- 
culties, but was confident that with improved organization at 
headquarters and in the field they could be overcome. He had 
also, he reported, concluded who was the best available candidate 
to head the operation in Dacca following Hagen, whose public 
criticisms of the United Nations were generally thought to have 
created an untenable situation. The secretary-general accepted 
his recommendation and on 14 April announced that through the 
good ofhces of the Swiss government he had obtained the services 
of Dr. Victor H. Umbricht as chief of mission in Dacca to suc- 
ceed Hagen. Umbricht was a member of the board of Ciba- 
Geigy, Basel, and had served in the Swiss Foreign Service, with 
the International Bank, and with the United Nations operation in 
the Congo. He was a member of the International Committee of 
the Red Cross and of various United Nations panels on develop- 
ment problems. Like his predecessor, he was vigorous, strong- 
minded and utterly dedicated to the humanitarian purposes of the 
mission. Unlike Hagen, he had had extensive diplomatic and 
managerial experience. 

During the discussions in New York, Secretary-General Wald- 
heim had welcomed Jackson’s suggestion that the operation in 
Bangladesh be organized as an integrated effort undertaken by the 
United Nations system as a whole, and when the ACC met on 10 
April he personally appealed to his colleagues, the executive 
heads of the specialized agencies and programs, for their support 
in ensuring the effective coordination of all the activities of 
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United Nations organizations in Bangladesh. He suggested that 
all the organizations and agencies concerned should not only 
work together but, as far as humanly possible, speak with one 
voice, in field operations, in setting priorities, and in fund raising 
and appeals. The respotise of the heads of the organizations repre- 
sented in ACC was, the secretary-general reported to the General 
Assembly and Security Council, immediate and positive. The 
one-voice principle was accepted and was a major contribution to 
the success of the operation. 

With these developments the operation had, as the secretary- 
general said in announcing the appointments of Jackson and 
Umbricht,? entered a new phase. Paul-Marc Henry had success- 
fully brought the operation through the crises of late 1971 and 
early 1972. The bridgehead was established. The world was aware 
of the great and urgent needs of Bangladesh. The task now was to 
ensure effective delivery of assistance. Jackson returned to head- 
quarters to lay down the overall strategy for governing the 
operation—a strategy conditioned by the fact that the monsoon 
was only six or seven weeks away—and the main tactical actions 
needed to implement that strategy. 
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In mid-April the secretary-general received and transmitted to 
governments the report of the high-level assessment mission 
headed by Ambassador Sailer, which he had sent to Dacca the 
previous month.! In the month that had elapsed since the mission 
left Dacca progress had been made. From Dacca Ambassador 
Sailer had cabled a list of critical shortages that needed urgent cor- 
rection to avoid suffering and further damage to the economy. In 
the formal report the mission recorded the action being taken by 
bilateral donors and UNROD to meet the most pressing needs. 
The results, although insufhcient, were impressive evidence of 
UNROD's increasing eficacy as a mobilizer and coordinator of 
aid. 

The mission’s broad objectives had been to advise the 
secretary-general on relief and rehabilitation requirements over 
the next twelve months and to provide some indication of techni- 
cal assistance needs and of interim studies that might be needed 
pending the normalization of development aid programs. Its 
two-volume report generally confirmed the accuracy of the pre- 
liminary assessment on which the secretary-general’s February 
appeal for funds had been based. It recommended a program of 
immediate and longer-run rehabilitation and estimated that a 
minimum of $648 million in assistance—exclusive of food 
aid—would be needed to sustain the recovery program in a 
number of sectors: agriculture and rural reconstruction, transport, 
telecommunications, health, education, power, industry, hous- 
ing, community water supplies, technical assistance, and credit 
expansion to the private sector, trade, and industry. The mission 
also offered a number of policy recommendations and urged 
strengthened coordination of relief and rehabilitation assistance. 
It pointed out that if each donor government, intergovernmental 
agency, and voluntary agency interested in helping Bangladesh 
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tried separately to assess needs and match them to resources, con- 
fusion was inevitable. The difficulties would increase as recon- 
struction and development requirements began to overlap with re- 
lief needs; donors would be reassured, the report suggested, if a 
reconstruction fund were established and the government 
strengthened its own aid coordination mechanism. Such a coor- 
dinating agency might benefit from technical assistance from 
international organizations familiar with preparing and executing 
reconstruction projects. 

As Ambassador Sailer’s earlier cable to the secretary-general 
had made clear, the greatest effort was required in the food sector, 
to meet immediate needs and to build up a viable supply position. 
The mission considered that until the aman crop was harvested in 
November the government would have to meet relief and ration- 
ing requirements at an estimated rate of 200,000 tons a month. 
The estimate assumed a target of 15 ounces a head a day and was 
intended to cover the basic needs of 23 percent of the entire popu- 
lation, the balance being provided from local production. 

As UNROD itself had done, the mission identified transport as 
the most serious bottleneck in the economy. Speedy improvisa- 
tion would be needed, it said, to handle increased imports, nota- 
bly by emergency measures to make greater use of the country’s 
natural waterways. In the longer term, the road and railway sys- 
tem and inland water transport would have to be rehabilitated and 
reconstructed. This would have to be coupled with strengthening 
the management of all transport, emphasizing improved coordi- 
nation to ensure fuller utilization of all resources. The mission 
recommended that the government appoint a transport controller 
to direct the transport system as a whole. 

Rural reconstruction and rehabilitation were also, in the mis- 
sion’s view, urgent in order to restore agricultural production to 
prewar levels and to begin working on rural unemployment and 
underemployment. Social stability was threatened, the report 
stressed, by the combination of high unemployment and the 
breakdown of food production as a result of the loss of tools and 
draft animals and the lack of seeds, fertilizers, and pesticides. Jute 
and rice production commanded high priorities, the report said, 
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as did the reactivation of labor-intensive rural works programs 
planned and executed at the local level. 

In accordance with its terms of reference, the mission did not 
suggest a longer-term development strategy. To have done so 
would have been premature, since the government had not had 
time to establish longer-run priorities or to set up a development 
program that would meet the needs of the new nation. The mis- 
sion recognized that relief, rehabilitation, and development were 
inextricably bound together. For the time being, however, it sug- 
gested that the world community should set itself the limited goal 
of making sure the 1972 relief program met immediate needs and 
would allow for the prompt resumption of normal development as 
soon as Circumstances permitted. 

Ambassador Sailers report provided the first authoritative 
international assessment of Bangladesh’s immediate needs and of 
the resources necessary to meet them. It brought forward little or 
no new information on the country’s problems and offered no 
new insights into ways they might be tackled. The report could 
not reasonably be expected to do so. It was compiled hastily after a 
two-week visit to the area and was inevitably a compendium of 
what was already known and a catalogue of immediately available 
remedies. Nevertheless, the report was, as the secretary-general 
said, of much value to all concerned in understanding the nature 
and scope of the problem and in undertaking the measures 
needed to cope with it. In particular it provided a framework for 
UNROD’s future work and, with some adjustments, a yardstick 
for measuring the progress made in mobilizing resources. Ambas- 
sador Sailers leadership and the participation of the World Bank 
and the IMF also gave the assessment a stamp of authority, which 
the earlier review of needs by UNROD itself would otherwise 
have lacked. The fact that Ambassador Sailer was her country’s 
representative in New Delhi must have helped to convince 
doubters, if any remained, that UNROD was in fact neutral and 
had no bias toward Pakistan. Her personal reputation and her 
long association with United Nations development work were 
evidence of the solidity of the organization’s commitment to the 
relief project. 
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For all its merits the mission’s report created some difficulties 
for the managers of the operation. On 28 May Umbricht, in a 
message commenting on the economic and political situation, 
said that some members of the government were irritated “with 
UNROD for not implementing various important parts” of the 
Sailer report. They noted, he said, that the report frequently cited 
UNROD as a source of finance and wondered whether UNROD 
was “prepared and in a position to perform.” Jackson replied that 
while greath appreciating the quality of the work carried out by 
Ambassador Sailer and her colleagues, he shared Uimbricht’s sen- 
sitivity about the effects of the report. “The inherent difficulty of 
appointing survey missions is,” he commented, “that the content 
of the report itself invariably tends to become regarded as a com- 
mitment in contrast to being a recommendation. This is exactly 
what has happened with the Sailer report and we are now faced 
with an unfavorable political situation affecting UNROD directly 
yet arising from circumstances outside its control.” All that 
UNROD could do, he suggested, was to assist as best it could in 
areas where it was invited to do so. If it could help maintain a 
steady supply line of essential foodstuffs and reinforce the trans- 
portation and distribution systems, it would, he pointed out, 
make a vital contribution in a basic and most sensitive political 
areas 

The confusion of recommendations and commitments was not 
a new problem and was not one created by the Sailer report. 
Statements of needs are easily interpreted by potential recipients 
as implied promises to deliver. In 1971, the government of Paki- 
stan had repeatedly complained of UNEPRO’s mability to meet 
its needs. In the early months of 1972, Paul-Marc Henry and 
Hagen had, several times, been brusquely confronted with what 
the Bangladesh government regarded as unfulfilled promises. The 
cost estimates of recommended requirements in the Sailer report 
were almost sure to be taken by the government, which faced 
growing unrest as a result of food shortages, rising prices, and the 
lack of economic progress, as a list of commitinents that had not 
been honored. 

In retrospect some foreign observers in Dacca and elsewhere 
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were inclined to fault the Sailer report and to argue that it did not 
go far enough. It has been suggested, for example, that the mis- 
sion might have insisted more forcefully on its recommendations 
concerning the provision of foreign advisers and the equalization 
of prices between Bangladesh and India to avoid the growth of an 
unofficial market and the leakage of supplies to India. A few were 
more ambitious. The report was, they believed, a traditional ap- 
proach to an unprecedented situation and might have been more 
productive had the mission given more attention to some of the 
broader problems of constructing a new nation and maintaining 
the momentum of independence. The criticisms are debatable. 
What Bangladesh needed was not advice but assistance and time 
to work out its own problems in its own way. The Sailer mission 
was concerned with assessing assistance needs and rightly concen- 
trated on that task. It is hard, given the political circumstances 
and the constraints of time, to imagine that any other approach 
could have achieved more than the Sailer mission, created fewer 
difficulties, or produced a greater or more useful impact on the 
government officials and others in donor countries to whom the 
report was primarily addressed. 

The Sailer mission’s emphasis on the coordination of relief ac- 
tivities was in line with the secretary-general’s thinking. In report- 
ing the appointments of Sir Robert Jackson as under-secretary- 
general in overall charge of the relief operation and of Victor 
Umbricht as UNROD chief of mission in Bangladesh, he stressed 
that one of their most important tasks, cooperating with the gov- 
ernment of Bangladesh, would be to organize the growing range 
of UNROD activities to ensure close, harmonious coordination 
within the United Nations system and between UNROD and the 
programs arranged bilaterally by governments and by the volun- 
tary agencies, to the extent that the governments and agencies 
were willing to make this possible. 

Within the United Nations system itself the necessary frame- 
work for coordination was provided by the ACC’s acceptance of 
the secretary-general’s suggestion that the specialized agencies 
and programs active in Bangladesh should work together and 
speak with one voice. Applying the one-voice principle, as it 
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came to be called, in this kind of operation was innovative, and 
highly successful. The principle itself was not new. It was implicit 
in the view of the functions of the UNDP resident representatives 
taken in the Jackson study of the capacity of the United Nations 
development system,? .but it had not hitherto been effectively 
applied in a broader context. 

From its beginnings in UNEPRO, the relief operation had, of 
course, been seen as a combined effort by the United Nations sys- 
tem as a whole. Reporting to the secretary-general in June 1971, 
Assistant Secretary-General Kittani, for example, suggested that 
the effort to work out arrangements for a coordinated emergency 
assistance through several agencies of the svstem, under the aus- 
pices and leadership of the United Nations could be described as 
“the first imaginative move of its kind.” The means of coordina- 
tion used, however, were traditional and initially, at any rate, did 
not contemplate centralized fund-raising. The principal task of 
the inter-agency groups in Dacca and Geneva was to harmonize 
the work of the various agencies and programs in the field and to 
share the available funds among them. The arrangements even- 
tually established might have worked in a more nearly normal 
situation. The successful effort under the leadership of the high 
commissioner for refugees to assist the government of India in 
meeting the needs of the refugees from East Pakistan was coordi- 
nated through a substantially similar mechanism. The high 
commissioner's operation was, however, different in kind, as well 
as in scale, and was in any case centered on a well-established 
program with recognized competence in refugee matters. 
UNROD, which, like UNEPRO, was shouldering direct opera- 
tional responsibilities in a new situation requiring the joint efforts 
of a variety of organizations and programs, called for a more in- 
novative approach in which the United Nations could provide ef- 
fective, efficient, and continuous leadership. 

The one-voice principle carried the process of coordination an 
important step further. Policy making and fund raising were cen- 
tralized at United Nations headquarters, and agency staff in Ban- 
gladesh worked as members of the UNROD team under the lead- 
ership of the chief of mission. The chief of mission represented 
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the system in his dealings with the government of Bangladesh, 
and agency operations were, with some few exceptions, an inte- 
gral part of the UNROD effort. The principle worked well. The 
activities of the specialized agencies and programs in Bangladesh 
were for all practical purposes merged with those of UNROD. 
UNICEF—while carrying on its normal programs to the extent 
that these were compatible with the relief operation’s needs and 
priorities—participated fully in the operation from the beginning, 
as did FAO, WFP, and WHO. Other agencies—ITU, ICAO, 
ILO, and UNESCO—provided expert assistance when it was re- 
quired. The representative of IMF in Bangladesh served as an ad- 
viser to UNROD throughout the operation. The representatives 
of the World Bank also participated continuously in UNROD’s 
work, although the bank maintained a separate office in Dacca 
since its primary concern was with reconstruction and the re- 
sumption of development rather than with relief. 

The secretary-general’s actions to ensure coordination paral- 
leled and complemented those of the Bangladesh government. 
The prime minister had already set on foot similar arrangements 
to ensure that all relief activities were conducted in an integrated 
manner within the government and effectively coordinated with 
the operations being conducted by UNROD or under its auspices. 
The planning commission and the coordination division for ex- 
ternal assistance and rehabilitation of the prime minister's secre- 
tariat provided mechanisms through which the desired coordina- 
tion could be achieved. UNROD’s relations with both the plan- 
ning commission and the coordination division were close and 
went far to ensure that coordination and cooperation were effec- 
tive at the working and administrative levels as well as at the pol- 
icy level. 

UNROD was concerned with providing relief, helping the gov- 
emment meet the immediate needs of the people for food, shel- 
ter, clean water, and protection against disease, and restoring the 
shattered infrastructure. It was nonetheless necessary to look 
ahead to the time when the phase of relief and emergency re- 
habilitation could be completed and the process of reconstruction 
and development could begin. 
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A realistic target had therefore to be set for the end of the relief 
phase so that the authorities—national and international— 
responsible for reconstruction and development could plan their 
work effectively. This was not easy. The situation was fluid and 
there were, as the Secretary-General recognized, many impon- 
derables that made forééasting uncertain. Sudden emergencies— 
the hazards of weather, crop failures—could upset the most care- 
fully planned timetables. Nevertheless, the secretary-general, in 
agreement with the government of Bangladesh, suggested that the 
relief phase should be concentrated in the period ending 3] 
March 1973.4 If all went well, it was reasonable to suppose that by 
then the food shortage would have declined to normal proportions 
and that the need for emergency assistance in the transport and 
other sectors would have been reduced to a level permitting a shift 
in emphasis from relief to reconstruction and development. The 
target was realistic but not rigid. The door had to be left open to 
the possibility of prolonging the operation beyond 31 March 1973 
if circumstances required it. 

During the first phase, UNROD, working with the assistance of 
the various United Nations agencies and programs, would bear 
primary responsibility, the secretary-general explained, for coor- 
dination and operations undertaken by the United Nations sys- 
tem. Later, as the relief phase increasingly contained elements of 
reconstruction, the normal agencies and programs of the United 
Nations system would take over according to the usual pattern of 
United Nations assistance. The two phases could not, of course, 
be sharply differentiated, and some reconstruction work had to be 
started during the relief phase. For this reason, UNROD, with 
the assistance of the specialized agencies and programs working 
under its umbrella, would, the secretary-general said, attempt to 
dovetail plans and projects for reconstruction with its ongoing re- 
lief program. 

The steps taken by the secretary-general to strengthen the man- 
agement of the operation at headquarters and in the field and to 
improve coordination were coupled with an effort to define an ef- 
fective strategy. It was the first time the exercise had been at- 
tempted. Hitherto there had been organigrams, schemes for the 
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deployment of staff, assessments of needs, and statements of 
priorities—which were swallowed in further lists of proliferating 
needs—but no clear plan that set out what the operation could 
hope to do and the means by which it would seek to do it. In the 
rapidly shifting situation in the latter half of 1971 there had been 
no hope of evolving a rational plan of this kind. In the months 
leading up to the December war, Henry and his colleagues were 
like desperate men trying frantically to scramble up a rapidly ac- 
celerating down escalator; after the war, in the first weeks of 1972, 
they had been preoccupied with the immediate problems of estab- 
lishing relations with the new government, regrouping supplies, 
and making a start with the most urgent tasks of relief. Hagen had 
glimpsed some of the priorities but had not had the time or, it 
may be suspected, the cast of mind needed to translate his insight 
into a workable plan. In any case, planning presupposed a confi- 
dent relationship between headquarters and the field, which Ha- 
gen’s conduct in Dacca was rapidly destroying. 

Jackson's objective was to define a clear-cut strategy to control 
the UNROD program as a whole and to convince donor govern- 
ments that UNROD was being managed so effectively both inter- 
nally and externally that further financial support was justified. 
The strategy was based on six “fundamental factors”: the 
secretary-general’s determination to do everything in his power to 
alleviate suffering in Bangladesh; the state of international rela- 
tions, in which there would be serious political difficulty in 
generating further financial support, the bulk of which would 
have to come from governments, unless the government of Ban- 
gladesh and UNROD could conclusively demonstrate that failure 
to meet certain essential needs would inevitably lead to disaster; 
the need to demonstrate that the government and UNROD were 
working to a basic, well-thought-out plan based on minimum es- 
sential requirements to prevent disaster; the possibility that India 
might not be able to provide relief indefinitely on the scale it was 
doing; the imponderable effects of the approaching monsoon; and 
the planned termination of UNROD on 31 March 1973. 

Because of these factors and the imminence of the monsoon, 
which would heavily restrict the movement of supplies, the relief 
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program adopted was austere. For practical reasons it had to be 
limited to supplies and equipment necessary to preserve life— 
essential foodstuffs, transport equipment, medical supplies, cor- 
rugated iron, and other materials to meet emergency shelter 
requirements—and the’seeds, fertilizers, pesticides, and me- 
chanical equipment needed to make food production possible 
later in the year. For the time being, measures of reconstruction 
had to be confined to those elements of the infrastructure— 
transport, storage, and distribution—that were essential to the 
conduct of the relief effort. 

The strategy was, in a sense, a retreat from the program of 
immediate and longer-term rehabilitation foreseen by the Sailer 
mission. However, it was clear, unambiguous, and effective and 
enabled UNROD to provide the support the Bangladesh govern- 
ment needed with the minimum of misunderstanding and with- 
out floundering in ever-lengthening lists of impractical commit- 
ments. 

The strategy was based on the identification of requirements. 
UNRODYS preliminary assessment in the first weeks of the opera- 
tion and Ambassador Sailers report gave aggregates of relief 
requirements, but these needed constant updating. Monitoring 
relief requirements and the resources available to meet them, 
therefore, became a continuous UNROD service. 

Phasing relief supplies was vital. For supplies from overseas a 
long lead time was inevitable. It could be shortened by using air 
transport, but this was expensive and for bulk cargoes impossible. 
Internal factors had also to be taken into account. In the short 
term, Indian generosity and the efficiency of Indian railways pro- 
vided an answer to the deficiencies of the country’s transport sys- 
tem. In the longer run the inflow of supplies had to be correlated 
with the availability of transport and cargo-handling capacity and 
with shifting needs within the country. 

The new policy was defined in a letter of 5 June from Umbricht 
to Rab Chaudhuri, the secretary of the government's coordination 
division for external assistance for relief and rehabilitation. The 
letter was intended, he said, “to clarify a number of issues regard- 
ing the role, the achievements and the aspirations of UNROD, 
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not only as an operating agency implementing the relief program 
which was initiated by the secretary-general last February, but 
also as a catalyst to induce donor countries to give maximum sup- 
port to the priority needs of the people and government of Ban- 
gladesh in the face of the immense tasks this new nation is con- 
fronting.” UNROD’s role was, he said: to help ensure sufficient 
supplies of food grains to meet the nation’s consumption re- 
quirements; to help build up stocks of food grain to some 600,000 
tons by the end of 1972; to provide coordinated logistical support 
for the transportation and distribution of food; to participate in 
emergency rehabilitation projects that increased the effectiveness 
of the relief operation; to keep donor countries continuously in- 
formed of the country’s relief needs and to issue appeals through 
the United Nations secretary-general for pledges to finance these 
needs either bilaterally or multilaterally. 

As Jackson put it, the new policy called for a “sympathetic and 
hard-headed relief operation with no trimmings.” UNROD 
would be primarily concerned with facilitating the coordination 
of logistical plans and would not be involved in further financial 
responsibilities apart from those resulting from assistance in the 
internal distribution of food grains using the ships under UNROD 
control. Jackson suggested that food-grain needs should be met 
through bilateral agreements between the government of Bangla- 
desh and the principal suppliers, with the secretary-general pro- 
viding support for the government's requests. Any proposed new 
expenditures by UNROD would be limited to items considered 
essential in the relief phase and, where possible, needs would be 
met locally or through bilateral sources. UNROD—which had 
only $13 million of uncommitted funds—would function as a 
treasury of last resort. 

Umbricht had some doubts about the proposed strategy, which, 
he thought, might “emasculate” UNROD. In a cable to head- 
quarters, he explained that the prime minister and government 
would want UNROD to perform certain functions in preference 
to bilateral donors, since the latter's efforts were inclined to carry 
overtones. UNROD, he said, is “the only organization here able 
to advise the government objectively on policy matters and to en- 
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sure a balanced and coordinated endeavor.” The differences be- 
tween Umbricht and headquarters were differences of emphasis 
and viewpoint and, in part at least, based on misunderstanding. “I 
curse, repeat curse, lack ef telephonic Communications,” Jackson 
replied, “which would let us demolish these misunderstandings in 
a matter of minutes.” It was a curse he was to repeat often in the 
course of the operation. 

The misunderstandings were quickly removed, and at head- 
quarters and in the feld UNROD concentrated its efforts on 
mobilizing the greatest possible How of resources—miultilateral, 
bilateral, and voluntary—to assist Bangladesh, and on ensuring 
the best possible use could be made of them. Bilateral assistance 
had been important from the start and became increasingly so. 
India and the USSR, among major contributors, were already 
providing assistance on a bilateral basis, and the United States, 
which had recognized the government of Bangladesh in April, 
was now in a position to do so. In this situation, the new strategy 
that sought to match supplies and needs, to determine the content 
of the relief program, and to identify danger points in the period 
of the operation proved invaluable. 
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The Right Road: May-September 1972 


From May onward, grain shipments from overseas began to arrive 
at the country’s main ports, Chalna and Chittagong, in larger 
volume, supplementing the increasing overland flow from India. 
On 17 May the Montpellier-Victory arrived in the outer anchor- 
age at Chittagong with 48,000 tons of bulk wheat from the United 
States. It was the largest single UNROD shipment to date and 
brought to 125,000 tons the total amount of food delivered 
through UNROD.! The period of waiting was over and with 
more than 400,000 tons of grain still in the pipeline, the crisis 
seemed to have been surmounted. 

There was no ground for complacency. Soon after Umbricht's 
arrival in Dacca, headquarters requested him to make a new as- 
sessment of food import needs in consultation with the planning 
commission and the ministries of food and agriculture. The re- 
sults were disquieting. Government stocks were shrinking rapidly 
as more people depended for survival on the food grains provided 
from official stocks through the statutory- and modified-rationing 
and relief-distribution mechanisms. Although stocks at Dacca 
and in the upcountry storage depots were good, the silos at Chit- 
tagong and Chalna were emptying fast. If the rate of offtake con- 
tinued, government stocks would be down to 200,000 tons by the 
end of May, barely sufficient for one month’s rationing and relief 
needs. To meet immediate needs and build reserves to a reason- 
ably safe level, the country would have to import one million tons 
of grain between June and November. 

The estimate of import needs was based on a food grain balance 
which UNROD had prepared and discussed with the planning 
commission and the ministries concerned. It was, like all esti- 
mates of food needs in Bangladesh, riddled with uncertainties. 
The country’s food grain import needs were established by cal- 
culating the total tonnage required to feed the population at an 
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assumed rate of consumption—15 ounces a head a day—and sub- 
tracting this Agure from the total estimated domestic production. 
None of the figures was reliable. The last census in East Pakistan 
was taken in January 1961. Estimates of the 1972 population 
ranged from 72 million-4o 77 million. A figure of 75 million was 
accepted for planning purposes. Estimates of domestic production 
were equally uncertain. The planning commission thought that 
the boro and aus crops would be catastrophically low. The minis- 
try of agriculture and the UNROD food adviser believed they 
were unlikely to be less than 90 percent of normal. There was a 
further uncertainty; rice was undoubtedly finding its way across 
the border into India, but estimates of the amount taken out of the 
country ranged from 100,000 to 400,000 tons. 

From the standpoint of long-range policy, the uncertainties 
were important and would need to be accounted for in planning a 
national food import program once the emergency was over. 
From UNROD’s point of view, they were offset by the fact that 
the government stocks required to feed the 10 percent of the popu- 
Jation dependent on official supplies were so depleted that mass 
starvation was possible and they could only be replenished by 
heavy imports. 

In light of these needs, the secretary-general launched an ur- 
gent appeal on 31 May to a selected group of potential donor 
countries for a million more tons of grain in addition to the 
suppltes already donated or pledged Speaking to a meeting of po- 
tential donor countries, he said the grain “would help to sustain 
the lives of 75 million people until the new harvest is available at 
the end of the year.” He added: “The effects of the destruction and 
dislocation brought about in Bangladesh by war and the cyclone 
that preceded it are only now becoming fully apparent.” In 
human terms the suffering was on a vast scale. “In material terms 
the extent of destruction seems,” he said, “to be endless. What we 
do know with certainty is that the economy has been fattened, 
that probably half the working population—12 million men and 
women—are without work; that food production has been badly 
dislocated; that enormous damage has been done to the entire in- 
frastructure.” He went on to say that he had consulted the au- 
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thorities in Dacca and as a result was satisfied the additional im- 
ports could be handled with reasonable efhciency. The facilities 
would, of course, be under heavy strain. For that reason, he 
specifically asked donor governments to consult with the govern- 
ment of Bangladesh and the chief of the mission in Dacca, as well 
as with Sir Robert Jackson and his staff in New York, before mak- 
ing shipping arrangements, so that detailed schedules could be 
worked out. He suggested also that governments unable to supply 
grain could help by financing shipping costs and providing the 
cash needed to support UNROD’s essential operations, including 
the use of the minibulkers, barges, and other craft on charter. 

The movement of grain on this scale would have been impossi- 
ble without UNROD’s logistic assistance. The railways were still 
not fully operational. Road transport had been mnproved since the 
beginning of the year with the repair of bridges and ferries but 
would be hampered during the monsoon. The capacity of the 
country’s two sea ports, which had been reduced by wartime 
damage and sunken vessels in the channels, was still substantially 
impaired. At Chittagong, Soviet salvage vessels had begun clear- 
ance operations, but the work was complex and far from com- 
plete. To cope with the inflow of food grain, the UNROD 
minibulker fleet was strengthened, from 17 vessels in April to 25 
at the end of June, and the transportation task force set up in 
March increased its efforts to control and coordinate the move- 
ment of relief supplies. It was in radio touch with most of the fifty 
vessels under UNROD control and with the loading and unload- 
ing points and was making progress in hastening the process of 
lightering and unloading. There were difficulties. Umbricht 
complained that the task force was not always informed of the ar- 
rival of grain shipments from bilateral sources, but in general the 
system was working well. From June to November the minibulk- 
ers alone carried over 100,000 tons of cargo a month and, despite 
the handicaps, the incoming grain was successfully moved from 
the ships to the silos and storage depots. 

In August the distribution network was further strengthened. 
On 5 August the Manhattan, the largest vessel in the United 
States merchant marine, arrived off Chittagong with 66,063 tons 
of wheat and remained there as a floating silo for the next four 
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months. She was financed by USAID—at a cost of $19,000 a 
day—and was not the ideal vessel for the job. Umbricht and his 
colleagues made it clear they would have preferred smaller vessels 
or perhaps inflatable warehouses. Jackson was aware of the disad- 
vantages and also of Washington's interest in the project. “Man- 
hattan is,” he cabled Untbricht, “of critical importance and has 
already become a political issue in Washington. It is essential that 
she should be used successfully and we must all break our backs to 
ensure that this happens for political reasons as well as practical.” 
In the end the operation was successful and the Manhattan, ac- 
cording to Umbricht, “proved her value beyond expectations.” 

The Manhattan operation started badly. Within hours after the 
UNROD party boarded—the coordinator of the operation and 
320 stevedores and mechanics—the Manhattan's bosun was 
swept over the side by a breaking line and drowned. It was the first 
of a series of misadventures. Because of her draught, the Manhat- 
tan was anchored 56 miles from Chittagong, 14 miles from the 
nearest land. In the heavy monsoon swell, she rolled up to 10 de- 
grees, and the hazards of coming alongside were increased by the 
ice belt—a ],500-ton projecting-steel structure—that had been 
fitted above the waterline to ward off ice during the Manhattan’s 
attempt to carry oil through the Northwest Passage. The lighter- 
ing vesscls—antique, poorly equipped, and inefhciently manned 
liberty ships—had great difficulty remaining alongside. “It was,” 
UNROD coordinator Richard Murray reported, “quite a sight: 
pipes pulling away and breaking, vessels pulling apart and nothing 
much that could be done except try to save the ship and pray that 
no laborer gets hurt by snapping lines while they try desperately to 
pull in the pipes.” The minibulkers managed rather better, but 
some of the incoming grain ships had difficulties. One, the Eagle 
Voyager, broke away when the tide got between her and the 
Manhattan and drifted with a wire line entangled in her rudder. 
The minibulker Mini Lid brought a diver from Chittagong to free 
the rudder, and a week later when the seas calmed, the Eagle 
Voyager tried again. Once again she broke away and this time 
damaged her superstructure. The Eagle Voyager finally dis- 
charged her cargo in the outer anchorage. 

The operation was nevertheless a success. The Manhattan’ s 
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crew—which included six masters, the captain, the port captain 
and four mates qualifed as masters—was seamanlike and 
cooperative. The UNROD team worked day and night and by the 
end of the operation had unloaded and discharged 109,597 tons 
of wheat. In all, 28 ships were lightered alongside the Manhat- 
tan, reducing the burden on the overcrowded port facilities. 

There were other problems. The vacuvators used to suck grain 
from the holds of the ships were old and broke down frequently. 
There were labor difficulties too. The mechanics were inefhcient 
and the stevedores who had been brought on board for 10-day pe- 
riods became restive when bad weather prevented their return to 
Chittagong. On the whole, though, morale was high and the 
work was done. It must have seemed appropriate to all concerned, 
however, that the operation ended on Thanksgiving Day, 23 No- 
vember. 

The operation was expensive. Apart from the charter costs— 
said by a USAID official to have exceeded $4 million—which 
were borne by the United States gavernment, there were other 
penalties. The Manhattan was eight hours steaming time from 
Chittagong. Had smaller vessels been available as Hoatiig silos m 
the outer anchorage, sailing time would have been reduced, more 
incoming grain vessels could have been handled, and the lighter- 
ing vessels and minibulkers could have moved grain faster to Chit- 
tagong, Chalna, and Narayanganj. Nevertheless, in tactical terms 
the exercise was justified. The grain was kept moving. The ports 
did not become clogged, and supplies arrived where they were 
needed. 

By mid-1972 UNROD was on the right road. The press re- 
ported United Nations officials were “cautiously optimistic.”3 
Food supplies were on the way. The secretary-general’s May ap- 
peal, backed by insistent direct approaches to individual govern- 
ments, in person, by telephone, and in writing, was producing 
results. On 11 June Umbricht informed Prime Minister Sheikh 
Mujib that the response was satisfactory.4 The transport equip- 
ment needed to move the food supplies—minibulkers, hghtering 
vessels, trucks, and aircraft—was in place or on the way, and 
UNROD had brought in tour chartered tankers with the diesel 
fuel to keep the transport moving. 
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There was another big gain. The Bangladesh government's dis- 
enchantment with the relief operation was being overcome. Um- 
bricht and, during his visits to Bangladesh, Sir Robert Jackson, 
had established a new, frank and friendly relationship with the 
prime minister that was percolating to the lower levels of govern- 
ment and was strengthened by the visible evidence of the relief 
effort’s effectiveness. In July the president of Bangladesh, Abu 
Syed Chowdhury, chose to make his first fight from Dacca in the 
United Nations Skyvan. He told Umbricht it was a symbol “of the 
direction we are going to take.” 

There was no reason to believe the worst was over. As the gov- 
erment’s first annual plan, published later in the month, limply 
said, “the economic problems of Bangladesh are many.’’> Jackson 
described them as an “avalanche.” Those that could be tackled 
were being tackled, and many of them would require years of ef- 
fort. For the moment, UNROD’s immediate concern was the 
coming monsoon and the new problems that would create. 

The first crisis came in June. The monsoon started early and 
flash floods in the Sylhet and Pabna districts took a heavy toll of 
lives and left thousands marooned. Umbricht and the ICRC pro- 
vided a helicopter for the district commissioner and UNROD 
immediately mobilized all the craft available to rush relief goods 
to the disaster area. Between 26 June and mid-August three Her- 
cules aircraft chartered for UNROD by USAID and the United 
Kingdom government flew over +00 sorties and delivered more 
than 7,500 tons of food grain. A DC-6 placed at UNROD’s dis- 
posal by the Swiss government and the ICRC flew in over 700 
tons in more than 70 sorties. UNROD’s small air fleet was equally 
active. The Skyvan successfully delivered boats, 10 tons of hand 
pumps, medical supplies, and spare parts for repairing damaged 
tubewells in the area. The eight-passenger Pilatus Porter aircraft 
and two helicopters made available by ICRC were used to ferry 
UNROD and other relief agency staff to the striken areas and to 
carry out reconnaissance flights with officials of the Bangladesh 
government. 

By July it was clear from reports reaching the government of 
Bangladesh and the chief of mission in Dacca that another crisis 
was imminent in the country’s five northwestern districts. Once 
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again the weather was frustrating the government's rehabilitation 
plans. The monsoon rains had begun early, but in late June and 
early July the rainfall was far below normal. The harvest was in 
jeopardy and local food stocks were dropping to a critically low 
level. Joint surveys undertaken by the government and senior 
UUNROD officials showed that at least 65,000 tous of grain would 
have to be brought into the northwestern districts between mid- 
July and early December. The government had initially thought 
that 84,000 tons would be needed but agreed to the lower figure. 
Ample grain was in the silos at Chittagong and Chalna, but it 
could not be used to replenish the supply depots in the northwest 
on the required scale in the time available. The tonnage needed 
could not be moved from the south by road. Even if the trucks 
and fuel had been there, movement would be difficult and in 
some places impossible during the monsoon. Rail transport was 
also out of the question as the Hardinge Bridge, the vital rail link 
across the Ganges, was still not open to traffic. 

In late June the subject dominated the weekly senior staff meet- 
ings, which Umbricht had instituted and which provided a regu- 
lar opportunity for the senior members of the UNROD team, 
including the agency representatives and experts, to pool their in- 
formation and experience. The first and obvious source of addi- 
tional grain was India. Supplying the district from the south 
would be difficult. Colonel Earley, UNROD’s senior transport 
adviser, thought there was no practical way of moving 65,000 tons 
a month from the ports to the north bank of the Ganges. Supplies 
from the south would, if possible, have to be supplemented by 
shipping more grain by road and rail from India. That raised difh- 
culties. India is not a grain-rich country and had already been es- 
pecially generous by any standard. 

Umbricht flew to New Delhi and a memorandum outlining 
the crisis was submitted to the Indian cabinet on 11 July. The fol- 
lowing day, the political affairs committee decided to send an 
mminediate additional shipment of 50,000 tons. The decision was 
prompt and generous and had, Umbricht reported to headquar- 
ters, been “facilitated by personal friendship.” It had also been as- 
sisted by the efforts Jackson and Umbricht had made, since their 
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appointments, to repair relations between the government of 
India and UNROD. These had been strained by Hagen’s outburst 
in March and his reported reluctance to provide UNROD facili- 
ties to unload Indian vessels. Other visits followed and the gov- 
ernment of India agreed to move an additional 150,000 tons into 
the northwest by road’ ‘and rail in August, September, and Octo- 
ber. There was some talk-ot diverting grain shipped to Bangladesh 
to replace the Indian donation, but this was not done. 

It was decided also that as much grain as possible should be 
moved upcountry by river, using the biggest vessels feasible. Um- 
bricht authorized an experimental run using the minibulkers, and 
on 26 July the Mini Log sailed trom Narayanganj to Paksey on the 
north bank of the Ganges immediately below the Hardinge Bridge 
with 1,500 tons of bagged grain. She grounded twice but com- 
pleted the voyage. At Paksey, four 15-ton pontoon motorboats 
flown from the south by UNROD were waiting to receive her. 
The cargo was successfully discharged at the improvised port and 
moved by truck to the interior. In the following months, 11,090 
tons were moved upcountry by this route. 

The Mini Log was the largest vessel ever to sail so far up the 
Ganges and the first of any size to do so since 1954. The voyage 
was the most spectacular of the minibulkers’ many achievements 
in Bangladesh. The record does not show who first thought of 
sending minibulkers to the area. It was presumably a US AID ofh- 
cial, but whoever it was deserves commemoration. The mini- 
bulkers saved Dacca from starvation in the immediate postwar 
months and continued to be the mainstay of the relief operation. 

Originally designed for work on the Mississippi, the mini- 
bulkers are miniature versions of the big bulk carriers that trans- 
port most of the world’s grain and oil supplies across the oceans. 
They are maneuverable and with their flat keelless bottoms ideal 
for use in shallow waters. Unlike conventional inland water craft, 
they are capable of work in the open sea and can make the bay 
crossing from Chittagong to Narayanganj and Chalna in almost 
any weather. In a report to the chief of mission, a naval architect, 
L. C. Penning, said that if he were to design a ship for the Ban- 
gladesh trade, it would be basically “not very much different, 
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maybe somewhat smaller as to draft.” The minibulkers’ strongest 
point was, he added, that they were there, and that their 
crews—mostly Greek with Bangalee deckhands—knew the job. 

There was some criticism of the minibulkers. The time-charter 
was expensive and the operating cost was relatively high. Because 
of the shallow water in which they operated, the minibulkers 
could not carry full cargoes—2,000 tons instead of the possible 
3,000—but they were still more efficient than conventional 
coasters. The main reason, however, for the relatively high ton- 
mile cost was slow turnaround time. Loading and unloading took 
longer than they should have. There were labor troubles and 
there was no money to pay stevedores to work at night. Movement 
was also slowed by the absence of night navigational aids in Ban- 
gladesh inland waters. Light buoys were supplied by a bilateral 
donor, but remained on the quay side at Chittagong. 

In a further effort to relieve the shortage in the northwest, 
UNROD organized an airlift to the northwestern districts, to be 
supplemented by an airdrop. This kind of operation had been 
contemplated for many months. Relief officials, like generals, 
seem drawn to aviation, and, like generals, they appear to believe 
that if only enough objects can be dropped from the air, problems 
will disappear, and like generals they are often disappointed. An 
airlift to liberated areas had been discussed in the closing months 
of 1971, and UNEPRO, with its two light aircraft, had been 
equipped with an air adviser. 

In April 1972 R. P. O'Quinn, the head of the Foundation for 
Airborne Relief (FAR), a California-based nonprofit organiza- 
tion, visited Bangladesh with plans for an airdrop of relief goods 
using a new technique devised by Air America in Laos. USAID 
agreed to finance the operation—at a reported cost of $1.5 million 
dollars—and FAR arrived in Bangladesh with two helicopters and 
two amphibians. A C-130 was to be used for the drop. There was, 
as the official assessment says, a learning phase in which the bag- 
ging technique was perfected. The rice was placed in a plastic bag 
with an outer covering of burlap. The bags were test-dropped 
from helicopters at heights of 1,000 to 20 feet, “greatest damage 
being experienced,” the assessment reports, “with drops above 
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300 feet.” The laws of nature were clearly operative in Bangla- 
desh. 

Between 13 August and 9 September the C-130 flew 18 sorties 
to the Dinajpur district and dropped 169 tons of rice. The number 
of bags that burst is not recorded. The operation is reported to 
have been successful and, in fact, rice prices fell. Hoarders and 
speculators were said to have been discouraged. There was also, 
an UNROD assessment claimed, a psychological impact. “The 
value of the food dropped was not all that great. But it was far 
surpassed by the lift that it gave to local morale.” 

Unofficial comments are less enthusiastic. The tonnage 
dropped was small and could have been delivered less expensively 
by other means. Dinajpur was not an isolated pocket where starva- 
tion could only be averted by airdropping food. During the sarne 
period 1,100 tons were flown in by a conventional airlift, suggest- 
ing that the drop was unnecessary. Moreover, rice prices, it is ar- 
gued, would have fallen in any case as the boro surplus came on 
the market in early August. “With respect to arguments of psycho- 
logical advantage,” an unpublished report by UNROD’s eco- 
nomic unit hints darkly, “one suspects their empirical base.” 

There was another line of criticism. Asked about the drop, a 
British expert who happened to be present in the area said, “Well, 
it was not the way we did it in the Airborne Regiment.” The oper- 
ation was amateur. Jackson had suggested that one or another of 
the politically acceptable national air forces should be asked to 
undertake any airlift or airdrop operation that might be needed. 
Umbricht believed that for political reasons this was impossible. 

FAR left Bangladesh later in the vear. The operation had one 
lasting consequence. Field service operations became one of the 
world’s largest holders of heavy gauge plastic bags of an unusual 
size. It was able eventually, by the exercise of commercial dexter- 
ity, to liquidate its stocks. In Dacca, some bags were still visible in 
1973, holding grain in shops in the old town, shining and incon- 
gruous among the local burlap sacks. 

Whatever the deficiencies of the airdrop and however ques- 
tionable its cost benefits. UNROD’s contribution to the operation 
was efficient and ingenious. Plastic bags were provided, labor was 
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found—and trained—to fill them, and arrangements were made 
to receive and store the rice airlifted or airdropped. At Chittagong, 
inflatable warehouses were set up at the airfield for storing and 
bagging the grain. The warehouses arrived in Bangladesh without 
the promised technician and with no compressor to inflate them. 
Someone remembered that the cholera vaccine laboratory in 
Dacca used a vacuum chamber in its manufacturing processes. A 
technician was borrowed, a compressor was improvised and the 
warehouses were inflated. It was the second successful improvisa- 
tion of its kind. Earlier the crew of a jet transport carrying sea 
trucks® from England could not find an air compressor at Chit- 
tagong airfield. The nearest equipment was at Dacca. It struck the 
UNROD port officer that the vacuvators used to draw grain from 
ships could be made to blow as well as suck. He brought two vac- 
uvators to the airfield, rigged a pipe to connect them to the air- 
craft, and the problem was solved. 

UNROD’s effort to grapple with the monsoon crisis was suc- 
cessful. Improvisation plaved a part, but the success was mainly 
the result of planning, diplomacy, and the skillful deployment of 
the equipment and staff available. Two additional lightering ves- 
sels were chartered so that stocks could be built up at Chalna in 
anticipation of the reopening of the Hardinge Bridge and the rail 
route from Chalna to the northwest. The bridge was reopened at 
the end of October and the movement of grain by rail from the 
south was resumed. 

The immediate crisis had been surmounted. After the arrival of 
grain overland from India and the supplies moved in by 
UNROD, the shortage in the northwest had been eased. 
UNROD could begin to accelerate the movement of other relief 
goods—edible oil, high-protem food for the UNICEF child feed- 
ing program, roofing, medicines, and educational equipment that 
had been held at the ports while absolute priority was given to 
grain shipments. 

In the meantime, UNROD had taken on a new task. In early 
August Umbricht informed headquarters that the government 
would welcome an offer to help clear the port of Chalna. The 
Soviet salvage crews’ work at Chittagong was making progress, but 
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it was unlikely that the Chittagong clearance could be completed 
before 1973. Valuable time had been lost at the beginning of the 
year and conditions were unexpectedly difficult. The captain in 
charge of the Soviet operation told a Dacca newspaper, “Every- 
thing has to be done in the dark. The water is so turbid that visibil- 
itv is practically nil. Work is restricted to a bricf interval between 
the high and low water when there is no current.” 

On 23 August Marcel d’Astugues, the deputy chief of mission, 
reported from Dacca that the Soviet Embassy confirmed the 
USSR salvage vessels would not undertake the Chalna clearance. 
This time the United Nations was ready. Jackson had consulted 
his friend, the late General Wheeler, who had directed the suc- 
cessful Suez Canal clearance, and on his recommendation had 
obtained the services of Captain Searle, a retired United States 
Navy officer and a salvage expert of international reputation. By 
the end of the month, Captain Searle was on his way to Bangla- 
desh to make a survey and confer with the government. 

Captain Searle completed his reconnaissance quickly, and on 8 
September the government formally requested the United Na- 
tions to undertake the clearance operation. On 14 September 
Jackson told a meeting of donor governments in New York that he 
had consulted the secretary-general and that it was his 
intention—unless the meeting advised him to the contrary—to 
clear as much of Chalna as possible. He explained there were two 
reasons why the United Nations should undertake the 
clearance—the time factor and the fact that no government had as 
much information as the United Nations on the problem. The 
United Nations was, he thought, the only organization capable of 
performing the task before the onset of the 1973 monsoon. Some 
representatives attending the mecting had misgivings. As they saw 
it, the salvage operation was primarily directed toward rehabilita- 
tion and might divert funds and energies from UNROD's main 
task as a relief organization. They did not press their point. The 
borderline between relief and rehabilitation 1s hazy and from the 
standpoint both of immediate relief and longer-term reconstruc- 
tion it was clearly desirable that the port be reopened to normal 
operations as soon as possible. 
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Five days later, twenty-two salvage firms in fifteen countries 
were invited to bid and six responded. Despite the speed with 
which Captain Searle had completed his survey, none of the bid- 
ders asked for additional information or questioned the accuracy 
of the data he had provided—a tribute to his professional exper- 
tise. Three weeks of intensive analysis and negotiation followed, 
and on 24 October a contract was signed with a consortium 
headed by Smit Tak International Salvage Company of the 
Netherlands, Fukuda Salvage Company of Japan, Ulrich Harms 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, and Michael J. Batty As- 
sociates of Singapore. The contract, one of the most complex ever 
entered into by the United Nations, had been negotiated in record 
time. As soon as it was signed, divers were sent to Bangladesh to 
begin demolition work and the contractors began to move heavy 
lifting equipment from Japan, Germany, and the Netherlands. 
The target—to complete the essential clearance work by 15 May 
1973—was ambitious but the plan was sound, and if the initial 
momentum could be maintained there was every reason to be- 
lieve that, given good fortune and fair weather, the operation 
would be completed on schedule. 

UNROD had come a long way since the first months of 1972. 
In mid-September Umbricht sent a jubilant cable to headquar- 
ters. The relationship between the government and UNROD 
had, he reported, reached “a degree of closeness and trust which 
augurs well for future cooperation.” Cooperation with the various 
United Nations agencies and the foreign missions was most satis- 
factory. “What a wonderful morning,” he said, “everything is 
coming my way.” There were still problems, as there always 
would be, but UNROD was a going concer. 
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UNROD—The Last Six Months: 
October 1972-March 1973 


For UNROD and the government of Bangladesh, 1972 ended in 
disappointment. UNROD and, with its assistance, the govern- 
ment of Bangladesh had weathered a succession of crises in the 
course of the vear. By August basic food supplies for the vear were 
assured and preliminary estimates of the aman crop, which is 
harvested in November and December and accounts for more 
than half of domestic grain production, were encouraging. There 
were many imponderables, but there was more than a little hope 
and it seemed likely, at least to optimists, that UNROD would 
achieve its primary objectives by the end of the year and be able to 
withdraw as planned or even earlier. By October the situation had 
completely changed. The failure of the monsoon and of the aman 
harvest dashed hopes that the relief operation could be brought to 
an early end, and made its continuation in 1973 essential. 

Earlier in the year, the secretary-general had suggested that, 
circumstances permitting, UNROD’s relief work should be ter- 
minated on 31 March 1973. The date had been carefully chosen. 
It was reasonable to hope that by then there would be no more 
need for emergency rehabilitation and relief assistance and that 
the flow of international aid through normal channels would be 
sufficient to finance the reconstruction and development of the 
economy. The country would have reaped its first postwar aman 
harvest and shouid, with luck and good management, have built 
up food grain stocks to a level that would permit it to rely on ordi- 
nary imports to alleviate the chronic shortage. With imports re- 
duced to a more manageable level and with the transport system 
at least partially reconstructed, UNROD could withdraw and 
allow the government to stand on its own. 

By mid-1972 senior members of the UNROD staff in Dacca 
were persuaded that an earlier date could and should be set for 
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ending the relief operation. The subject was repeatedly discussed 
at staff meetings, the collective view being that the terminal date 
should be 31 December 1972. There were many reasons for this 
proposal, Although progress was undeniably being made, success 
would never be complete, and there was an obvious danger that 
the longer UNROD’s support was available the more the govern- 
ment would come to rely on it. Psvchologically at any rate there 
was a strong case for moving from relief to reconstruction sooner 
rather than later. 

The possibility of an early switch to reconstruction was very 
much in the minds of the international aid community in Dacca. 
It was being actively discussed, for example, by the international 
voluntary organizations working in Bangladesh, and one of the 
most important, the Christian Organization for Relief and Re- 
habilitation, decided in September 1972 to undertake no new re- 
lief projects and to concentrate its resources on development. Its 
Protestant counterpart, the Bangladesh Ecumenical Relief and 
Rehabilitation Service, followed suit by winding up its affairs and 
transferring its activities in Januarv 1973 to a Bangalee successor 
organization, the Christian Council for Development in Bangla- 
desh. A further argument was furnished by the views of a State 
Department inspector of foreign assistance, D. Formel, who vis- 
ited Bangladesh in June and recommended that UNROD should 
move as rapidly as possible to an advisory rather than an operating 
role. 

Headquarters took a different view. From his experience with 
relief operations in various parts of the world, including Bengal 
some thirty years previously, Jackson was not prepared to accept 
the proposal that UNROD should wind up at the end of the vear 
before the results of the aman harvest were known. He believed 
the risks to Bangladesh and to the reputation of the United Na- 
tions were unacceptable and the benefits uncertain. Nor did he 
believe that UNROD could safely be divested of its operational 
responsibilities. 

In principle the inspector's suggestion was unexceptionable. In 
practice it was dubious. UNROD’s operational role was crucial to 
the survival of Bangladesh as an organized society at something 
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more than a simple subsistence level. UNROD’s logistic support 
could not safely be withdrawn until the need for it was demon- 
strably ended. For the time being that was not the case. “I doubt,” 
Jackson wrote, commenting on the inspectors suggestion, “if 
there is any deeper administrative and practical problein facing us 
than to find ways and means of transferring successfil operational 
responsibility to the appropriate authorities in Bangladesh.” 

By force of circumstances UNROD had becoine the de facto 
manager of Bangladesh’s ports and of many of the vessels and 
trucks used to move supplies from them. UNROD arranged for 
stevedoring, lightering, transshipment, and the delivery of grain 
and other relief goods to the interior. Without UNROD’s active 
participation, the ports would have choked and the relief effort 
would have stopped. It was one thing for a voluntary organization 
to decide that the relief phase had come to an end. It was quite 
another for the secretary-general to withdraw the services 
UNROD was providing and to imperil the How of imported food 
grains on which the lives of millions of Bangladeshis depended. 

The discussion soon ceased to be of more than theoretical in- 
terest. On 14 October, after discussions with Jackson and Um- 
bricht, Prime Minister Sheikh Mujib formally requested from the 
secretary-general continued United Nations relief assistance after 
the planned termination of UNROD at the end of March 1973. 
The assistance requested was to be mainly in the food grain and 
transport sectors, in which United Nations help would be re- 
quired to meet the difficulties expected in 1973 in carrying out the 
heavy import program necessitated by the failure of the aman 
harvest. 

In any circumstances, food grain imports would have been 
necessary. The question was in what quantities and how and 
when they were to be provided. The decisive element was the size 
of the aman harvest. A good aman harvest would have reduced 
import needs to a level at which they might have been met with- 
out special United Nations assistance. A poor harvest coming at a 
time when stocks had still not been built up to prudent levels 
would require imports on a scale Bangladesh could not hope to 
achieve without further international aid of the kind UNROD 
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had provided in 1972. For this reason, the secretary-general, in 
cooperation with the director-general of FAO, suggested as early 
as August that a survey of the aman crop should be made by a 
mission of experts from the Bangladesh government and the 
international organizations concerned, under the leadership of an 
expert of international authority. The government accepted the 
proposal, and Professor Robert Chandler of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, an internationally recognized agricultural expert and 
former director of the International Rice Research Institute in the 
Philippines, agreed to head the mission. He visited Bangladesh in 
October and again in November. 

At the time of his first visit in October, it was clear the mon- 
soon had failed in Bangladesh and throughout southeast Asia. 
The total rainfall for the months of June, July, August, Septem- 
ber, and October was +0 percent below normal. For October 
alone it was 61 percent below normal. The results were disas- 
trous. Because of the lack of rain, compounded by fertilizer 
shortages at the time of transplanting the rice seedlings, and un- 
usually heavy attacks by pests, it was certain the aman harvest 
would be seriously depleted. At a senior staff meeting during his 
first visit, Professor Chandler made a preliminary estimate that 
the shortfall would be a million tons. 

The findings were nevertheless sufficiently certain and suff- 
ciently forbidding to call for immediate action. In the light of the 
facts available, UNROD, in consultation with the government, 
made a short-term forecast of food grain requirements for the first 
quarter of 1973, and on this basis the secretary-general made an 
interim appeal in November for 700,000 tons of grain to be deliv- 
ered in the first three months of 1973. There could be no question 
of waiting for a more definitive estimate. The lead-time was al- 
ready short. In a matter of a few weeks, donor governments had to 
be found, commitments had to be made, grain had to be allocated 
and moved to the ports for loading, shipping had to be arranged, 
and preparations had to be made in Bangladesh to receive the car- 
goes when they arrived at Chittagong and Chalna. ! 

Professor Chandler's report, presented in December,” was the 
result of an mitensive three-week suner. Using UNROD’s Pilatus 
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Porter aircraft and helicopters, the members of the mission— 
Professor Chandler, three government experts, and four interna- 
tional specialists—visited all the country’s main rice-growing 
areas. On the basis of their firsthand observations, talks with 
farmers, and consultations with district agricultural officers and 
officials of the ministr“ of agriculture and planning commission, 
they concluded that the @man harvest would yield 5.57 million 
tons, alinost 1.5 million tons less than the figure for 1969/1970, 
the last normal crop. The most important reason for the shortfall 
was the drought, the severest for a decade and, the mission re- 
ported, “probably for much longer.” The mission reported also 
that less land had been planted than usual, and that some land 
had been planted too late to get a good crop. Insufficient fertilizer 
had been available, and much of it had reached the farmers in 
October, too late to be used to best advantage. The mission's fore- 
cast was low, but it was 300,000 tons higher than that of a minis- 
try of agriculture team. The difference was, the mission sug- 
gested, “within the expected margin of error.” The report noted 
the figures would, in any case, have to be revised after the crop 
was harvested and recorded. 

The mission was asked also to estimate the outturn of the 1973 
boro and aus crops. It believed that the government's estimate of 
the boro crop was optimistic and suggested that it should be re- 
duced to allow for likely irrigation difficulties and the probability 
that farmers would not apply sufficient fertilizer, if it were pro- 
vided. Production was not, the mission thought, likely to exceed 
2.1 million tons. It predicted the aus crop might produce 2.5 mil- 
lion tons. A strong effort by the Bangladesh government to in- 
crease rice production in the boro and aus crops could, the mis- 
sion said, increase the figures somewhat. On the other hand, un- 
favorable weather could easily nullify the predictions. The aus 
vield in particular could be sharply reduced by insuthcient ramtall 
during sowing or excessive flooding during the growing season. 

The mission’s estimate of food grain requirements for the crop 
year December 1972 to November 1973 more than justified the 
secretary-general’s interim appeal. To provide 15 ounces of grain 
a day a head for 75 million people for one year, Bangladesh 
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needed 11.5 million tons. Government stocks at 1 December 
1972 totaled 200,000 tons, and on the basis of the mission’s esti- 
mates no more than 9.44 million tons would become available 
from domestic production during the crop year. To alleviate the 
shortage and provide a carry-over stock of 500,000 tons, 2.56 mil- 
lion tons would have to be imported. The figures were staggering, 
higher than the total imported in the previous vear. 

A period of intensive discussions with the Bangladesh govern- 
ment and representatives of donor governments in Dacca and 
New York followed. The government and the United Nations 
were both anxious that the period of relief should be ended as 
soon as possible, but the estimated shortage revealed by Professor 
Chandler's report imposed a burden the government could not 
hope to shoulder alone. 

The government nevertheless informed the secretary-general 
that it would commit approximately one-third of its meager 
foreign currency reserves to buy grain abroad. This was the most 
that could be prudently spent on current needs. Any greater ex- 
penditure would have been self-defeating since it would make in- 
roads on the foreign currency needed to buy equipment for the 
agricultural and other sectors in 1973, and would thus prolong 
the need for larger-scale grain imports. The government also an- 
nounced its determination to do its best to buy grain from the 
local harvest. At the best of times, this would be a difficult under- 
taking in a country with millions of small farmers who used most 
of the harvest to feed themselves and normally marketed only a 
small fraction of their output. 

The secretary-general concentrated on mobilizing world sup- 
port to provide the balance of 1,700,000 tons that would be 
needed to supplement the 800,000 tons to be purchased by the 
government. 

In many ways, the food problem in Bangladesh was, the 
secretary-general pointed out in making his appeal for further 
contributions, likely to be even more difficult in 1973 than in 
1972. Crops had been below normal in many countries and the 
world grain market was under heavy pressure. Grain reserves were 
sinking fast. Shipping was also likely to be inadquate, and there 
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would be distibution and transport problems in Bangladesh. The 
government and UNROD were, he noted, in a position to fore- 
cast how essential food grain needs would be met in the first three 
months of the year and could plan internal transport arrange- 
ments. If, however, further contributions for the remainder of the 
year were not pledged; in cash or in kind, before | March 1973, 
the government and UNROD would be unable to work out the 
coordinated plan of delivery necessary to move massive imports 
from the ports to the points of consumption in the remainder of 
1973: 

During the closing months of 1972 the main preoccupation 
was to find means to provide Bangladesh with the food aid it 
needed for survival in 1973. It was obvious that continued United 
Nations rehef assistance would be necessary after 31 March 1973, 
The form it should take and the mechanisms through which it 
should be provided had still to be decided. These questions were 
the subject of repeated discussion with the various governments 
interested in assisting Bangladesh. Privately and in the regular 
semiformal meetings of donor governments, several governments 
voiced doubts and misgivings about the prime minister's request 
that United Nations relief assistance should continue to be pro- 
vided after the planned termination of UNROD in March 1973 
In Sir Robert Jackson’ phrase, UNROD had equipped the gov- 
ernment of Bangladesh with a powerful pair of crutches. No one 
wished to see the crutches become permanent. On the other hand 
the needs of the situation were plain, and the prime minister's as- 
surance that he would commit a third of his country’s foreign cur- 
rency reserves to buy grain on the world market was evidence of 
his government’s determination to stand on its own. Doubts were 
dispelled or at least silenced and donor governments accepted the 
secretin -geucral’s proposal that UNROD should be continued in 
modified form after 31 March until the end of 1973. The details 
were still undecided, but the principle was established. After 31 
March, the crutches would be replaced by a walking stick.? 

In the first quarter of 1973, as preparations were made to re- 
duce the staff and to wind up the first phase of the operation, 
UNROD continued to be preoccupied with logistics problems. 
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The transport system was still not fully restored. In 1972, as a re- 
sult of the efforts of the Bangladesh government's bilateral donors, 
UNROD and the voluntary agencies, the transport bottleneck had 
been broken and progress had been made in rebuilding the road 
and rail networks. The railway signaling system was back in opera- 
tion. Track had been relaid. Bridges and culverts had been re- 
paired. Ferries had been brought back into service or replaced. 

Reconstruction was, however, still incomplete. In particular 
two major links on the vital north-south rail arteries were not fully 
operational. The Hardinge Bridge over the Ganges was open to 
single-track working only, and the King George VI Bridge over 
the Meghna was not scheduled to be opened until later in 1973. 

In one respect the logistical difficulties were greater in 1973 
than they had been in 1972. The volume of food grain imports to 
handle would be roughly the same, about 2.5 million tons. How- 
ever, there was one important difference. In 1972 the strain on 
the transport system had been greatly eased by the shipment of 
over 900,000 tons of grain from India, mainly overland. That as- 
sistance could not be repeated in 1973. India, like many other 
countries, was itself seeking imports of food grains. The volume of 
food grains to be handled in the ports would be at least a third 
greater in 1973 than it had been in 1972. 

In these circumstances the United Nations inland water trans- 
port fleet, the UNROD transportation task force, and the 
UNROD port offices continued to fulfill an essential function. In 
the first three months of the year nearly 900,000 tons of grain en- 
tered the port of Chittagong, 477,000 tons in March alone, as a 
result of purchases by the Bangladesh government and grants 
from donor governments in response to the secretary-general’s 
November appeal. In January, 15 grain-carrying vessels arrived at 
Chittagong and were unloaded without incurring demurrage. In 
February there were ]l arrivals. In March there were 24, and for 
the first time the UNROD port officer at Chittagong was obliged 
to report a substantial carry-over of cargoes awaiting unloading at 
the end of the month.4 In the three-month period, the UNROD 
fleet of 20 minibulkers and lightering vessels handled nearly half a 
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million tons of grain. This was a remarkable feat, and would be 
repeated in the following months as the flow of grain imports con- 
tinued. 

At Chalna the clearance operation launched in October 1972 
was going ahead. The-eontractor’s diving surveys had been com- 
pleted in November 1972, and the clearance work proper had be- 
gun. Preparations were being made to raise one wreck, a small 
tanker, the Shaptudinga, and divers were beginning to break up 
the five remaining wrecks so that they could be lifted from the 
water piecemeal when the heavy lift vessels arrived from Japan 
and Western Europe. On 15 January the Japanese sheerlegs, 
Nippon-Go, arrived in Bangladesh waters, followed a day later by 
the Dutch sheerlegs, Taklift One. In mid-March they were joined 
by the German heavy lift vessel, Magnus IV. The work of clear- 
ance was well under way, in spite of the difficulties—the strong 
currents that made diving impossible except at slack water, the 
silting and the darkness that made work underwater unusually 
hazardous. A German diver, Frank Kupcic, lost his life, but the 
clearance went on, and section by section the wrecks were re- 
moved and placed ashore. 

It seemed certain the work would be completed on time before 
the start of the monsoon, and Jackson and Umbricht could justifi- 
ably feel the United Nations was making up for the fumbling that 
had delayed the start of the salvage operations a year earlier. In 
contrast to its attitude in early 1972, the Bangladesh government 
was anxious that the UNROD operation should be extended, and 
in cooperation with the United Nations was negotiating for bilat- 
eral assistance so that two additional wrecks could be removed by 
the UNROD sakage vessels before they left Bangladesh waters. 
There was a minor diplomatic triumph also. During a visit to 
Bangladesh in February, Captain Searle, the salvage specialist at- 
tached to UNROD headquarters, mvited the admiral in charge of 
the Soviet salvage vessels at Chittagong to inspect the operations 
at Chalna. The Soviet admiral accepted. The invitation was a 
graceful gesture and marked an official departure from the muted 
resentinent with which some members of the UNROD team had 
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viewed the Soviet presence in Chittagong. In April cooperation 
was carried a stage further, when a Soviet helicopter flew to 
Chalna to evacuate an injured crew member of Taklift One.5 

As the target date for winding up the first phase of the operation 
approached, pride of achievement was marred for many staff 
members in the field by a sense of frustration and uncertainty 
about the future. The mission had achieved, if not miracles, at 
least more than could reasonably have been expected and more 
than anv comparable United Nations operation had done. These 
achievements had never received the public recognition they 
might have, even in Bangladesh, and to many staff members the 
mission appeared to be dwindling into obscurity, its solid gains 
overshadowed by the unfinished business being handed on to 
UNROD’s successor organization. Morale was strengthened by 
the secretary-general’s visit in February. Secretary-General 
Waldheim’s private talk to the senior staff and his address to all the 
employees of the mission gave them a sense of belonging, of hav- 
ing contributed to an important and valued part of the organiza- 
tion’s work. 

In its last three months UNROD was also concerned with 
preparations for the Development Conference which the gov- 
ernment planned to convene on 31 March. The conference 
would symbolize the end of the relief phase and the transition to 
reconstruction and development. 

For the organizations of the United Nations system, the con- 
ference was also a landmark. On 31 March the UNROD um- 
brella under which the agencies and programs had worked for so 
long would be folded and the individual organizations would re- 
sume their normal development role under the leadership of 
IBRD and UNDP. In the course of preparations for the confer- 
ence, it became clear that the umbrella was showing signs of 
wear. 

The conference was organized by the Bangladesh planning 
commission with the very active cooperation of the IBRD and 
IMF. The bank and fund representatives who had been working 
with UNROD were reinforced by teams of specialists, and the 
conference began more and more to take on the coloration of an 
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aid consortium meeting. The UNROD office in Dacca would 
have preferred a broader conference with the participation of all 
the countries that had provided assistance to Bangladesh, as 
would some of the representatives in Dacca of Western donor 
countries. In the end 4narrower formula was accepted, and at 
least two of the Western missions in Dacca were surprised to find 
that the planning commission had not extended invitations to all 
donor countries. In the event, India, the USSR, and other coun- 
tries that had provided bilateral assistance to Bangladesh did not 
attend the conference. 

All the evidence suggests that the conference was not fully satis- 
factory to any of the participating governments. The press release 
at the close of the conference, drafted by a committee “after some 
discussion,” is anodyne, hopeful, appreciative of the efforts of the 
Bangladesh government, donor governments, and the organiza- 
tions of the United Nations system, and largely noncommittal. 
No aid pledges were mentioned. In a brief statement before the 
drafting committee went to work, the chairman, Dr. Nurul Is- 
lam, deputy-chairman of the planning commission, explained 
why. “In spite of my request to the contrary,” he said, “some of 
the delegates have made conditional pledges and have mentioned 
as conditions extraneous circumstances or matters which are 
completely outside the purview of this conference. | must inform 
you that we cannot take note of those statements.”® The conten- 
tious extraneous matter was the question ot settling Bangladesh's 
share in foreign debts incurred in the past by the government of 
Pakistan. It was an issue to which several donor governments at- 
tached importance, but, in the view of the Bangladesh govern- 
ment, it could not be properly discussed at that point or in that 
form. It is hard to believe that the wrangle served any useful pur- 
pose. The debt issue would have to be faced and solved eventu- 
ally, one way or another, but its introduction into the discussions 
in March 1973 was unlikely to promote a solution. The only prac- 
tical effect was to dampen the success of the conference and to 
reduce its potential impact as a demonstration of international sol- 
idarity and concer. 

The conference cannot be written off as a failure. Nevertheless, 
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from UNROD's point of view it was a sorry conclusion to fifteen 
months of increasingly successful effort. Umbricht and Marcel 
d'Astugues, the resident representative of UNDP who had served 
as deputy chief of mission of UNROD, attended the conference, 
with Francis Lacoste, who was to head the new mission that 
would replace UNROD on 31 March, and UNROD’s senior 
economists, Subhas Dhar and Bernard Oury. D'Astugues spoke 
of the future when UNDP would emerge from the UNROD um- 
brella and trv to weld the preinvestment activities of the United 
Nations system into a coherent country program. Umbricht was 
the first speaker after the opening statements by the minister of 
finance, Tajuddin Ahmad, and by the chairman of the confer- 
ence. His position on the speakers’ list was symbolic both of the 
crucial part UNROD had played in Bangladesh's first fifteen 
months of independent existence and of the high regard in which 
Umbricht and his colleagues were held by the government. 
Umbricht summarized for participants what UNROD had 
been doing. The record was impressive. As part of the relief effort, 
2.5 million tons of food grains had been brought into the country 
in 1972. Transport requirements had been met. Epidemic dis- 
eases were under control and reconstruction was well under way. 
Of course, the emphasis had been on relief. Nevertheless many 
of UNROD’s activities had, Umbricht pointed out, led into de- 
velopment projects. “For instance, the railways needed signaling 
equipment; it is difhcult to run railways without some green or red 
lights and although it was an emergency that caused us to bring 
equipment in, at the same time this was only the beginning of a 
long-term rehabilitation of the railway system.” The same was 
true of other sectors—the rebuilding of bridges and roads, “the re- 
construction and rehabilitation of power plants, of telecommuni- 
cations, of rural centers, of schools, of hospitals.” There had been 
mistakes, of course. “We brought fertilizer, unfortunately not 
enough (and that is one of the reasons why the crops in 1973 do 
not quite show the result we expected). . . . We brought in en- 
gineers to repair some of the plants, among them fertilizer plants, 
but it took a long time, and Ghorosal—the main fertilizer 
plant—becaine operative only last September, when it was too 
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late for the aman crop.” The total effort, however, had been suc- 
cessful. Although the failure of the 1972 aman harvest had pro- 
longed the need for United Nations assistance in the food and 
transport sectors, the emergency relief phase was over and Ban- 
gladesh was, as Umbriclit put it, “moving into the normal process 
of development with genera} and diversified assistance.” 

The list of problems to be tackled was long. Umbricht men- 
tioned measures to achieve self-sufficiency in food grains, the 
diversification of food crops, family planning, the strengthening 
of small-scale and cottage industries, the shortage of managerial 
capacity and skilled labor, the provision of transport equipment. 
He believed that with appropriate external assistance the problems 
could be solved. It was certainly true that in the fifteen months 
since independence the government, working in partnership with 
UNROD and the donor governments, had achieved what many 
observers thought was impossible. The new nation had survived, 
and administrative planning and budgetary machinery that could 
face the job of development had been established, in extraordinar- 
ily difficult circumstances and with remarkable speed. As Nurul 
Islam said, the development of Bangladesh would be an uphill 
task, but the experience of the first fifteen months suggested that 
it could be successfully undertaken. “It has been, in my view,” 
Umbricht said, “a very fine beginning and I can only hope that it 
goes on in the same way.” 
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Winding Up the Operation: April-December 1973 


On 1 April 1973 UNROB, the United Nations Special Relief 
Office, Bangladesh, came into being under Ambassador Francis 
Lacoste as chief of mission and special representative of the 
secretary-general.! In some quarters in Dacca UNROD’s depar- 
ture was viewed with apprehension, as a sign of waning United 
Nations interest in Bangladesh's problems. The anxieties were 
groundless. UNROB’s establishment was a direct response to the 
prime minister's request for continued United Nations relief as- 
sistance, and its work would be complemented by the World 
Bank, the International Monetary Fund, UNDP, UNICEF, and 
the specialized agencies acting in their traditional development 
roles. The secretary-general’s choice of Ambassador Lacoste to 
head the mission was also significant. Ambassador Lacoste came 
to Bangladesh after a distinguished diplomatic career, which had 
included service as permanent representative of France to the 
United Nations, ambassador in Belgium and Canada, and 
resident-general in Morocco. His appointment was, as Umbricht 
said in introducing him at the Development Conference, evi- 
dence of the secretary-general’s continued keen interest in the des- 
tiny of Bangladesh. It also marked the beginning of a new ap- 
proach in the United Nations’ efforts to help solve the political 
problems of the subcontinent. As chief of mission of UNROB, 
Ambassador Lacoste was responsible, in partnership with Sir 
Robert Jackson at headquarters, for continuing the relief func- 
tions in the food and transport sectors hitherto undertaken by 
UNROD. As special representative of the secretary-general, he 
also had the diplomatic function turthering the secretarv-general’s 
efforts to promote normal relations between Bangladesh, India, 
and Pakistan. 

Throughout 1972 and into the first months of 1973, the hu- 
manitarian problems on which  Under-Secretary-General 
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Winspeare had reported to the secretary-general in January and 
February 1972 remained unresolved.? The fate of nearly a mil- 
lion men and women—the beleaguered non-Bangalee minority 
groups in Bangladesh, the Pakistani prisoners of war in India, and 
the Bangalee officials and others detained in Pakistan—was ap- 
parently irretrievably enmeshed with the political issues that pre- 
vented reconciliation between Pakistan and Bangladesh. The 
most constructive, and possibly the only prospect for a solution 
was, Winspeare had suggested, direct contacts between the prin- 
cipals involved. Despite the diplomatic efforts of the secretary- 
general and of interested governments, the breakthrough never 
came. Bangladesh would not consent to a meeting with Pakistan 
until Pakistan granted it full and formal de jure recognition. Paki- 
stan would not grant recognition until the prisoner-of-war issue 
was resolved in accordance with its wishes and Bangladesh aban- 
doned its declared intention of trying a number of the prisoners 
for war crimes. The diplomatic stalemate seemed complete. The 
humanitarian problems could not be grappled with until the polit- 
ical deadlock was broken. The deadlock itself was in large part 
impeding the end to “conflict and confrontation” envisaged by 
India and Pakistan in the Simla agreement of 3 July 1972.3 
These issues were not officially the concern of UNROD, which 
was a relief organization without political functions. By force of 
circumstance, it nevertheless became involved, indirectly and 
almost clandestinely, in the international effort to mitigate and 
eventually to resolve the problem of the non-Bangalee minorities, 
the 650,000 ‘“nonlocals,” most of whom had been driven from 
their homes and jobs after independence and were crowded into 
camps and colonies. At the request of the International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross, under whose protection the minorities were 
placed, UNROD agreed to provide assistance. It did so in a vari- 
ety of wavs, by making regular and direct allocations of food 
grains for the camps and colonies, by persuading the prime minis- 
ter to set aside plots of land for the erection of shelters and furnish- 
ing corrugated iron sheet to roof them, and by providing ICRC 
with trucks and transport facilities. Politically UNROD’s discreet 
involvement in feeding and sheltering the minorities was risky. It 
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was accepted by the government, but was unpalatable to many 
members of the central and divisional administrations, in whose 
view UNROD was ill-advised to give special assistance to 
minorities while millions of Bangalees were living in even worse 
conditions. The political risks were worth taking. UNROD’s as- 
sistance, backed by regular personal visits from the chief of mis- 
sion to the camps and colonies, brought about some improve- 
ment in living conditions. Equally important, it strengthened the 
position of the ICRC delegates and voluntary agency representa- 
tives working with the minorities in their relations with the local 
authorities, and it helped to remind both the government and the 
“nonlocals” of the international community’s concern with the 
problem. 

As the UNROD chief of mission, Umbricht also found himself 
drawn, unofficially, into direct discussion on some of the political 
issues with members of the government, in particular the prime 
minister and on occasion the president. From time to time, the 
prime minister and others sought his views on such matters as the 
prisoner-of-war issue, war crimes trials, the exchange of civilian 
populations, minority problems, and the like. Umbricht’s re- 
sponse could only be personal. Nevertheless, the talks were use- 
ful, he believed. Whatever their impact on the course of events, 
they must at least have served to keep the secretarv-general and his 
senior colleagues informed of some of the twists and turns and 
hesitations in the government's thinking. 

At headquarters the secretary-general and his senior political 
assistants continued trying to break the deadlock that the 
Winspeare mission had begun. In early 1973 the first movements 
toward a solution became apparent. In February, Secretary- 
General Waldheim, accompanied by Roberto Guyer, visited the 
subcontinent and talked with government leaders in Islamabad, 
New Delhi, and Dacca. The results were not immediate. In late 
March, however, the secretary-general received a request from 
the prime minister of Bangladesh for United Nations assistance m 
arranging transportation to repatriate a limited number of Ban- 
galees from Pakistan. The secretary-general asked the high com- 
missioner to act as executing agent for the operation. Sadruddin 
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Aga Khan visited Pakistan and Bangladesh to make operational ar- 
rangements, and by July a first batch of 425 Bangalees, seamen, 
students and compassionate cases, was airlifted to Dacca. At the 
same time, at the request of the Pakistan government, the High 
Commissioner assisted in moving to Karachi 2,000 Pakistanis 
stranded in Nepal and began arrangements for a larger operation 
in which a UNHCR chartered aircraft would be used to move 
5,000 Bangalees trom Pakistan to Bangladesh and 5,000 Paki- 
stanis from Nepal to Pakistan on a triangular route, Karachi- 
Dacca-Kathmandu-Karachi. A beginning, however modest, had 
been made. 

In April a second breakthrough came. In a press release issued 
on l” April, together with a joint declaration by the governments 
of India and Bangladesh on humanitarian issues, the Bangladesh 
government announced it would try only 195 prisoners for war 
crimes.* From the standpoint of the Bangladesh government, the 
reduction of prisoners to be tried from “ten thousand” to “less 
than two hundred” was an act of magnanimity and a major con- 
cession. So far as the Pakistan government was concerned, the 
gesture was insufhcient. The prisoner-of-war issue had been re- 
duced but not removed. Until it was removed, the greatest obsta- 
cle to reconciliation remained. 

In August the obstacle was circumvented. The joint Ban- 
gladesh-Indian statement of 17 Spril prepared the way for resum- 
ing discussions between India and Pakistan, and on 28 August the 
negotiations resulted in the New Delhi agreement, which pro- 
vided for a three-way repatriation that would, as the agreement 
suggested, enable “the vast majority of the human beings” whose 
fate had been in suspense for so long to return to their respective 
countries. The agreement was, as the secretary-general said in a 
subsequent statement, a milestone in the history of the region.® 
The government of Bangladesh stood pat on the war crimes issue, 
but at the last moment concurred in the agreement and accepted 
a compromise formula under which Bangladesh, India, and Paki- 
stan would discuss and settle the question of the 195 prisoners of 
war after the three-way repatriation had been completed. The 
compromise was a triumph of Indian diplomacy, in which the 
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United Nations had no direct part. The agreement was neverthe- 
less a fruit of the efforts the secretary-general had set in motion in 
January 1972. Lacoste’s assessment is convincing. The negotia- 
tions, he reported to the secretary-general, “could never have 
come to a positive conclusion, or perhaps even have begun, with- 
out the knowledge of the three parties concerned that they could 
count on the organization to help them carry out the implementa- 
tion of the accord, once it was achieved.” In the negotiation of the 
compromise, “the pressure, very discreetly but persistently main- 
tained on the Bangladesh authorities by the United Nations offi- 
cials concerned”—the secretary-general and his senior political 
collaborators, the high commissioner for refugees and the special 
representative of the secretary-general in Dacca—had, Lacoste 
said, “played a significant role, probably greater than can ever be 
ascertained.” The successes of quiet diplomacy are less spectacu- 
lar than those of shuttle diplomacy and less easily identified, but 
in the end no less important. 

The New Delhi agreement provided that in making logistic ar- 
rangements for repatriation the governments might seek the as- 
sistance of international humanitarian organizations and others. 
The ICRC had already prepared lists of would-be repatriates and 
applications for clearance by the governments concerned, and the 
high commissioner's limited repatriation program clearly pro- 
vided the framework for a broader undertaking. Within days of 
the signature of the agreement, the secretarv-general received re- 
quests for assistance from both Bangladesh and Pakistan. Both 
went beyond purely logistical assistance. Sheikh Mujibur asked 
for help in dealing with “the enormous problem of rehabilitating 
the Bangalees returning from Pakistan” as well as assistance in 
their repatriation. Foreign Minister Aziz Ahmed of Pakistan simi- 
larly drew attention to rehabilitation needs. The repatriation of 
the Pakistanis returning from Bangladesh and the rehabilitation of 
the refugees would, he wrote, entail a considerable expenditure 
that Pakistan coutd ilbatford. particularly in the wake of the recent 
disastrous floods. Neither government was specific about its assist- 
ance needs, but obviously these would be great, and if the assist- 
ance was to extend to resettlement and rehabilitation as well as 
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repatriation, might be very large indeed. While expressing sym- 
paths with the request and his appreciation of “the magnitude of 
the practical consequences” of implementing the agreement, the 
secretary-general. accordingly informed the two governments that 
he had asked Sir Robert Jackson and Sadruddin Aga Khan to con- 
sider ways and means in which the United Nations could provide 
logistical assistance and assess the resources and coutributions that 
might be forthcoming from member states. For the time being the 
question of rehabilitation assistance was set aside. 

On 5 September during a brief stopover at Zurich airport on his 
way from the Middle East to Algiers to attend the conference of 
nonaligned nations, the secretary-general met for two and a half 
hours with Under-Secretary-General Winspeare, Sadruddin Aga 
Khan, and Jackson and gave his approval to steps to ensure a 
coordinated response to the requests for assistance m implement- 
ing the New Delhi agreement.’ 

A week later on his return to headquarters, the secretary- 
general issued a statement asking support for the assistance re- 
quested by the governments concerned.® The appeal called for 
assistance in three broad sectors: repatriation, resettlement, and 
disaster relief. In the latter sector, the secretary-general, following 
an assessment by the office of the disaster-relief coordinator, had 
already appealed to the international community to help the Paki- 
stan government repair the devastation caused by the August 
floods, and once again stressed the gravity of the situation and the 
ongoing needs. So far as repatriation was concerned, the 
secretary -gencral announced that the high commissioner would 
continue his efforts and would inform governments of the detailed 
requirements for assistance. Concerning rehabilitation, the 
secretary-general had requested Sir Robert Jackson to examme, in 
consultation with those concerned, the most effective ways to pro- 
vide assistance; assistance should be woven into the considerable 
efforts already being made, using existing United Nations pro- 
grams to maximum advantage. Jackson had also been asked to 
make the necessary arrangements for coordinating the assistance 
effort, in agreement with all concerned. 

The three-pronged assistance program started well. By Novem- 
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ber the office of the disaster-relief coordinator was phasing out its 
immediate food-relief operation in Pakistan. Cooperating closely 
with the government, the office had provided information on 
specific relief needs to some ninety donors, and approximately 
$75,000,000 had been contributed by the international commu- 
nity for emergency assistance.’ At the request of Pakistani Prime 
Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, who visited headquarters in Sep- 
tember, the secretarv-general arranged for a joint United 
Nations/IBRD mission to visit Pakistan and make recommenda- 
tions for the assistance that would be needed in repairing the flood 
damage. The mission, led by Victor Umbricht as special repre- 
sentative of the secretary-general, and Bernard Chadenet, vice- 
president of the World Bank, presented its report in November. 
The report was immediately submitted to the government of Paki- 
stan and circulated to all diplomatic missions in Islamabad and to 
delegations at headquarters. It provided a detailed and docu- 
mented assessment of the needs that remained to be met after the 
emergency-relief program coordinated by the office of the 
disaster-relief coordinator and was reported by the resident repre- 
sentative of UNDP in Islamabad to have been accepted by donor 
governments as a useful tool in mobilizing appropriate external 
assistance. ” 

Repatriation under the high commissioner for refugees was also 
moving ahead swiftly and more smoothly than might have been 
expected in so large and complex an undertaking. By the end of 
November some 70,000 people had been transferred between 
Bangladesh and Pakistan. It was estimated that approximately 
130,000 more would eventually be included in the repatriation 
operation. There was one ominous setback, however. On 19 Sep- 
tember Sadruddin Aga Khan informed governments that the cost 
of the operation would be about $14,300,000.!! By the end of 
November he had received only $7,200,000 in cash contribu- 
tions. These contributions had been supplemented by contribu- 
tions in kind by a number of governments, but there was a risk 
that the high commissioner's target would not be met and that the 
completion of the operation would be delayed. 

The assessment of the requirements for international assistance 
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for the rehabilitation or, as it came to be known, resettlement, 
was complex from the beginning and became increasingly so. 
The governments of Pakistan and Bangladesh each provided the 
secretary-general estimates of their rehabilitation needs.!2 The 
Pakistani estimate was large—roughly $14,000,000 to resettle an 
estimated +0,000 destitute repatriates—but manageable. The re- 
quest from Bangladesh called for more-massive assistance. The 
Bangladesh authorities estimated that between 150,000 and 
200,000 Bangalees would return to Bangladesh from Pakistan, 
and their resettlement could not, the government argued, be con- 
sidered apart from the larger problem of rehabilitating the million 
or so destitute Bangalees whose homes had been destroved during 
the war and who were still subsisting miserably on government 
charity, as well as the substantial number of “nonlocals’” who 
would remain in Bangladesh after the completion of the repatria- 
tion movement. Lacoste reported the total rehabilitation load 
amounted to the staggering figure of 1,500,000 persons. The gov- 
ernment’s arguments were powerful, but the chances of mobiliz- 
ing assistance on the scale requested were obviously slim. In Ban- 
gladesh, resettlement, except in the narrowest and most limited 
sense, could not be successfully abstracted from the general and 
still intractable problem of reconstruction and development. 

The difficulties in Bangladesh would have been eased, al- 
though not removed, if Pakistan had been willing or able to ac- 
cept a larger number of “nonlocals.” Under the New Delhi 
agreement, Pakistan had agreed to receive a “substantial number” 
of non-Bangalees from Bangladesh immediately and to discuss 
with Bangladesh at a later date “what additional number” of per- 
sons might be allowed to emigrate to Pakistan. The issue was a 
difficult one, for both practical and political reasons, and any 
hope of an early solution was jeopardized by a newspaper storv in 
October. Walter Schwarz, the Guardian's correspondent in the 
subcontinent, reported from Rawalpindi that a United Nations 
proposal to settle the bulk of the Biharis on uncultivated land in 
Sind was to be put before Prime Minister Bhutto by Umbricht, 
who had “upgraded his mission” with an attempt to solve the 
Bihari problem by massive emigration to Pakistan while the repa- 
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triation airlift was operating.!? The report was unfounded. Um- 
bricht had heard of a scheme, apparently suggested by local offi- 
cials, of the kind described. It was, he recognized, “a visionary 
scheme” and was not a proposal to be put to the prime minister. It 
was an idea he intended to convey privately to the secretary- 
general so that the latter could in due course, if the scheme 
seemed workable and politically feasible, mitiate discussions with 
the Pakistan government. Whatever the merits of the scheme, its 
immediate reception was bad. On instructions, the permanent 
representative of Pakistan protested at headquarters. He was 
satished by the explanations he received, but the scheme was dead 
for the foreseeable future. 

The incident was an unfortunate eddy in the mainstream of 
events and served only to complicate an already confused situa- 
tion. By November it was becoming evident that the resettlement 
problem could not readily be kept within manageable limits as 
had been originally hoped. Many governments believed assist- 
ance should be given, but there was general agreement that the 
United Nations should not be drawn into an open-ended com- 
mitment such as existed with the Palestine refugees. Without 
specific proposals for resettlement assistance on a scale and for a 
time period that donor governments could be expected to support, 
the approach inplicit m the secretar -general's appeal of 13 Sep- 
tember would clearly have to be reshaped. Meanwhile, at the 
final meeting on 9 November of governments interested in assist- 
me Bangladesh, Jackson could only refer to the problem of reset- 
tlement in general terms. !4 

On 12 December the secretary-general issued a statement on 
humanitarian activities in the subcontinent embodying the results 
of the policy review undertaken since November. The statement 
made no specific appeal, but instead summarized the action that 
had been taken since September, drew attention to the needs that 
remained to be met, and urged member states to provide practical 
assistance “to consolidate in all possible ways the progress repre- 
sented by the Delhi agreement.” The new policy was not, as the 
governments most closely concerned realized, an indication of 
flagging interest in the subcontinent’s problems. There was no 
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doubt of the secretary-general’s sympathy and understanding. ‘The 
statement of 12 December was not the end of the matter. The 
governments concerned knew it would be followed, as earlier ap- 
peals had been, by direct contacts with governments known to be 
sympathetic to the problems of the subcontinent. In the circum- 
stances this was the procedure most likely to generate practical as- 
sistance. With new crises and disasters elsewhere in the world 
crowding themselves upon the attention of the international 
community, a further appeal for assistance was almost bound to 
fail; even the appeal for funds to finance the high commissioner’s 
repatriation operation had produced only half the amount re- 
quired. The problems of the subcontinent remained a matter of 
deep concern to the secretary-general and his colleagues in New 
York and Geneva who were familiar with the situation, but in the 
circumstances, there was, as Lacoste explained to the Bangladesh 
government, “really nothing else, for the time being, that could 
be done with any hope of success.’”!5 

On paper at least, UUNROB’s functions were straightforward. In 
his formal response of 4 December 1972 to the prime minister's 
request for further assistance, the secretary-general informed him 
that, while many of the responsibilities UNROD had assumed 
would be transferred by 31 March 1973 to the Bangladesh gov- 
ernment or the appropriate international organizations, the 
United Nations would maintain a reduced ofhce in Dacca to help 
the government deal with the problem of food and transport. The 
office had four functions: to participate in the continuous surveil- 
lance of the food needs; to coordinate action with the government 
in arranging for supplies of food grains from overseas; to aid, when 
requested by the government, in stimulating any action necessary 
to obtain food supplies essential to preserve life; and to assist, 
when requested by the government, in the operational manage- 
ment of the infrastructure. 

The secretary-general considered that the first three of these 
functions should end by 31 December 1973, and that the fourth 
should be phased out by 30 September 1973. These functions 
were successfully discharged and the mission completed its work 


as planned on 31 December 1973.'® 
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In the food sector, it was reasonably clear by the beginning of 
April that Bangladesh would come close to obtaining the grain 
imports needed to meet the food shortage in 1973. After his sec- 
ond survey in March, Professor Chandler estimated that the 
amount required would be 2.42 million tons. This was somewhat 
lower than his previous forecast. The boro crop was better than 
expected. More lift pumps were in operation for irrigation, the 
distribution of fertilizer had been better than in 1972, the rains 
had come in February and March at just the right time, and high 
prices had encouraged farmers to grow more rice, unfortunately at 
the expense of jute. The external supply position was also hope- 
ful. As a result of the action taken by UNROD in the closing 
months of 1972, imports of roughly 1.7 million tons were as- 
sured. Over a million tons had been purchased by the govern- 
ment of Bangladesh and 572,000 tons committed by donor coun- 
tries in response to the secretary-general’s appeals of October 1972 
and January 1973. Further pledges were in sight, and by the end 
of the year the import target had been met. 

With total imports reasonably well assured, UNROB concen- 
trated on maintaining an even flow of food grain arrivals during 
the remainder of the year. Because of the pressure on the world 
grain market and the shortage of shipping, this was not easy, and a 
potentially dangerous situation developed in May when food 
grain arrivals fell below the rate of offtake from government 
stocks. Twice, Ambassador Lacoste as chief of mission urged cau- 
tion on the food minister; although aggregate imports would be 
sufficient, there was no way of knowing whether shipping 
schedules would permit timely delivery. UNROB believed the 
government should reduce the ration level and the rate of offtake 
from government stocks. The government considered that reduc- 
ing the ration would be politically undesirable. Instead, it raised 
the ration price by 35 percent in the belief this would serve to reg- 
ulate offtake.'? The crisis was surmounted. Local supplies in- 
creased and lessened the pressure on official stocks. At the same 
time the government of Bangladesh and UNROB, through con- 
tinuous contacts with the missions of donor governments in 
Dacca and at headquarters, made successful efforts to speed up 
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grain deliveries. The flow of grain was maintained by the United 
States, Australia, Canada, Japan, and other donors, and at the re- 
quest of the prime minister the USSR agreed to divert to Bangla- 
desh 200,000 tons of wheat in transit to the USSR from exporting 
countries. ie 

By September the supply was satisfactory. The boro and aus 
crops were good, and the aman crop, harvested at the end of the 
year, was equally promising. The weather had been kind. There 
had been no major natural catastrophes, and the introduction of 
high-yield rice varieties, improved irrigation, and the better dis- 
tribution of fertilizers and pesticides were beginning to produce 
results. Bangladesh had been tided over 1973 and, for the first 
time since the emergencies of 1970 and 1971, could face the new 
crop year with reasonable confidence. With good fortune and 
good management, Lacoste reported to the secretary-general, 
there was a good prospect that the food deficit for 1974 would be 
less than 500,000 tons. 

The massive grain imports in the first half of the year severely 
strained port facilities. UNROD’s feet of 20 minibulkers and 6 
to 8 lightering vessels'® eliminated the build-up of supplies at 
Chittagong that had resulted from heavy grain arrivals early in the 
year. In April over 280,000 tons were discharged and lightered. In 
May the total was 335,000 tons, the largest volume of imports ever 
handled at Chittagong in a single month. By carly June the inflow 
of grain was moving normally, and in July the fleet was cut back 
to 15 minibulkers and 3 to 6 lightering vessels, the level at which 
it remained for the rest of the vear. 

UNROB’s reduced air component was also active. The char- 
tered Pilatus Porter and Skyvan continued providing passenger 
and freight services for UNROB itself, for government and dip- 
lomatic officials, for UNICEF and the specialized agencies, and 
for the ICRC and the many voluntary agencies working in Ban- 
gladesh. 

At Chalna the first phase of the clearance operation was com- 
pleted on 9 May, six days ahead of schedule and appreciably 
below the estimated cost.!? Six wrecks had been removed. In the 
meantime the Bangladesh government requested the United Na- 
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tions to assist in clearing away two other wrecks, which had not 
been included in the original operation because their removal was 
considered desirable, but not essential. The additional work was 
to be financed bilaterally. The government of Sweden agreed to 
meet the estimated costs—$1,500,000—but there were delays. A 
decision to undertake the operation had to be made before the sal- 
vage vessels left Bangladesh waters. However, the United Nations 
could not commit itself to the operation until funds were on 
hand. After complicated three-cornered negotiations in New 
York, Dacca, and Stockholm, a solution was found. At the end of 
April, the Bangladesh government deposited $1,500,000 with the 
United Nations, which arranged to retain the heavy lift vessel 
Taklift One and its supporting craft in Bangladesh after the first 
phase of the clearance operation was completed. Work was begun 
in mid-August after the monsoon and finished on 2 December, 
on time and within the cost estimates. A sunken barge, not in- 
cluded in the plan of operations, was lifted from the river at no 
additional cost, and as a further good-will gesture the barge 
Zeeleeuv, which had been used as a diving tender, was presented 
to the government. 

In April the operation began winding up. Over 700 trucks, 
some 60 light vehicles, 6 inflatable warehouses, and 2 tugboats 
were transferred to the government. Staff was reduced, from 47 
international staff members on | April to 25 at the beginning of 
December. The United Nations umbrella had been folded on 31 
March, but cooperation between UNROB and the specialized 
agencies was maintained. The regular meetings of the senior rep- 
resentatives of UNROB, UNDP, UNICEF, WHO, ILO, IMF, 
and IBRD were continued, although with decreasing frequency. 

The handover of UNROB’s operational responsibility for light- 
ering and shipping operations was successfully completed on 1 
September as planned. Members of the Bangladesh transport 
group formed by the government to assume the functions hitherto 
discharged by UNROD and UNROB had been working with the 
United Nations since March, and optimists hoped the handover 
could be completed earlier. For practical reasons this was impos- 
sible. In the situation that existed in April, with over 200,000 tons 
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of grain awaiting unloading at Chittagong, a change of manage- 
ment would have been dangerous. It would also have been incon- 
sistent with the organization’s obligation to ensure donor govern- 
ments that contributions were used effectively. The delay was 
disappointing to the members of the Bangladesh transport task 
group, but the reasons were understood and accepted. The task 
group staff continued to work side by side with their UNROB 
counterparts, and the additional experience they gained must 
have helped toward a smooth transition when thev took over on | 
September. Under an agreement with the Bangladesh govern- 
ment, concluded by UNROB with the approval of the secretary- 
general, the task group assumed full responsibility for unloading 
and lightering food grains at Chittagong’s port and outer anchor- 
age and Chalna, as well as their movement upcountry. The task 
group undertook to pay all stevedoring charges—which UNROB 
had been paving on behalf of the government on a reimbursable 
basis—as well as fresh water and fuel costs, port charges, and 
charges for other services that would normally be borne by the 
charterers. UNROB made its vacuvators and some radio equip- 
ment available to the task group until 31 December. As charter 
costs until the end of the year were met out of contributions from 
donor governments, UNROB also maintained a small liaison staff 
at Dacca, Chittagong, and Khulna to monitor the operation. 

By the end of the year the phase-out was completed and, with 
no flourish of trumpets, the United Nations Special Relief Office 
in Bangladesh was formally closed. Administratively there were, 
of course, minor matters that remained to be completed. There 
were legal claims and counterleaims, to be expected in so large an 
operation. Payments were still outstanding from contractors, 
shippers, and the government of Bangladesh. These matters were 
being handled by headquarters and by the small staff left in Dacca 
and would apparently be resolved in good time. Headquarters had 
made adequate provision to meet all contingencies and hoped, 
with the consent of donor governments, to transfer any remaining 
credit balance after claims had been settled to the United Nations 
Development Program for use in Bangladesh. In the event, virtu- 
ally all claims were settled in the United Nations’ favor, and the 
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United Nations was able to make the better part of $10 million 
available to the government of Bangladesh. The operation had at- 
tained its objectives. It had achieved, as Francis Lacoste com- 
mented in his final report to the secretary-general, all that it had 
set out to do, and even more. The adventure that began with U 
Thant’s offer of assistance in March 1971 had come to an auspi- 
cious close. 
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How the Operation Worked 
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The fundamental purpose-of the relief operation was to mobilize 
and harmonize the efforts of governments, the international vol- 
untary organizations, and the organizations and programs of the 
United Nations system to assist Bangladesh. This objective was 
achieved. The volume of aid mobilized was unprecedented. On 
31 January 1973 the total aid committed from all external sources 
since 16 December 1971 stood at $1,318.85 million.! The total 
was made up as follows: 


ALD TO BANGLADESH, 
31 JANUARY 1973-16 DECEMBER 1971 


Value in millions As percentage 


of U.S. dollars of total 

Bilateral $ 868.45 65.85 
Multilateral (UN system) 342.65 25.98 
Voluntary agencies | wld 
$1,318.85 100.00 


As the table shows, the greater part of the aid committed— 
65.85 percent of the total—was pledged bilaterally. From the be- 
ginning some major donor countries, most notably India and the 
USSR, preferred to furnish assistance on a bilateral basis. Others 
came increasingly to use bilateral rather than multilateral chan- 
nels. The United States is one example. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that a quarter of the aid furnished was channeled through 
organizations of the United Nations system, in particular 
UNROD and UNICEF. The fact that many contributors were 
prepared to make their assistance available multilaterally on this 
scale greatly facilitated coordination of the overall effort. It also 
provided the funds needed to undertake direct operational ac- 
tivities and emergency relief actions. The contribution of the vol- 
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untary agencies is also remarkable. The amount provided—over 
$100 million—is large in itself and is an impressive expression of 
the practical good will and concern of individuals and associations 
in many countries. 

The table shows the total of all aid committed between 16 De- 
cember 1971 and 31 January 1973, and includes $378.58 mil- 
lion, or 28.70 percent, pledged for food aid and $940.27 million, 
or 71.80 percent, for nonfood aid. The rate of delivery was high. 
It was estimated that on 31 December 1972, 52.47 percent of all 
aid committed at that date had been implemented or delivered. 
The percentage of food aid deliveries at the same time was higher, 
with 86.84 percent of all food pledges delivered. The rate of dis- 
bursement of nonfood aid was slower, which was understandable. 
Nonfood aid included project aid relating to schemes for devel- 
opment as well as for rehabilitation and was disbursed over a 
longer period. 

The provision of external aid on this scale is evidence primarily 
of the generosity and solidarity of the international com- 
munitv—donor governments, voluntary agencies and individ- 
uals, and international institutions—and of their concern for 
Bangladesh. It is also a measure of the success of the United Na- 
tions operation. The mobilization of resources was greatly facili- 
tated by the presence of UNROD and by UNROD’s action taken 
both at headquarters and in the field. 

Appeals were made with the full authority of the secretary- 
general. They were infrequent and frank. Potential donors could 
be sure that needs had been carefully weighed and that supplies 
could, if provided, be effectively delivered. Through the regular 
meetings of donor countries at headquarters, delegations, includ- 
ing those of governments that preferred to make their contribu- 
tions bilaterally, were kept informed of needs, particularly in the 
food and transport sectors, and of the progress being made in 
meeting them. The lapidary briefing notes circulated at the meet- 
ings gave participants a continuous picture of the state of the op- 
eration and found their way to capitals and even to the missions of 
donor countries in Dacca. As the operation went on, general ap- 
peals were largely replaced by specific requests, addressed directly 
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in most cases to governments in a position to meet them and 
based upon careful, sympathetic but hardheaded analvsis. 

Ambassador Sailer’s report provided an initial authoritative es- 
timate of aggregate needs and a framework of priorities. It was, 
Victor Umbricht later said, the bible of UNROD’s activities. It 
was reviewed and adjusted as the operation proceeded but re- 
mained a valuable guide and tool for the coordination of aid. The 
Sailer report was supplemented by subsequent expert studies. The 
reports by Professor Chandler on his missions to Bangladesh in 
November 1972 and March 1973 gave expert backing to the 
secretary-general’s appeals for food grains and fully documented 
the requirements. The two nutritional assessments undertaken by 
UNROD and the government of Bangladesh? similarly provided 
an objective measurement of needs and of the real, but in- 
adequate, progress being made in meeting them. 

One factor was crucial but difficult to assess. Delegations and 
the governments they represented had confidence in the new 
secretary-general, the under-secretary-general he had appointed 
to head the operation, and the chief of mission in Dacca. They 
knew that if a million dollars was requested to operate minibulk- 
ers, that sum was needed and the minibulkers could be effectively 
employed. They knew also that the operation was being eco- 
nomically and prudently managed. The staff at headquarters was 
smal]—at the peak it consisted of the under-secretary-general and 
three professional assistants—primarily because it freely exploited 
the energies and expertise of existing headquarters services, most 
notably field operations service, and the purchase and transporta- 
tion and communications services. The mission in Dacca was 
similarly kept within manageable proportions and made the ful- 
lest use of local staff. At the donor meetings, delegations regu- 
larly received financial statements that showed them how UN- 
ROD’s funds were being expended and what preparations were 
being made for the future. The operation was “open” in the ful- 
lest sense. 

In carrving out fund-raising, UNROD served as a clearing- 
house, collecting, collating, and disseminating information on re- 
lief needs and the action being taken to meet them. At headquar- 
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ters the information room designed by Captain Brocklehurst of 
the Canadian Army provided delegations with a continuous dis- 
play of readily assimilated information in visual form on the prog- 
ress of the operation. Sir Robert Jackson suggested that the effec- 
tiveness of the information room was responsible for much of the 
support UNROD was able to generate. The information room 
was, however, more than a public-relations exercise. It also pro- 
vided tools for analvsis of data that would otherwise have been 
lacking. The maps and displays were, as the representative of a 
donor government commented, the outward and visible signs of 
first-class staff work. 

In Dacca, as the operation progressed and the relief and re- 
habilitation effort increased in complexity, the clearinghouse 
function became increasingly important. From May 1972 on, 
UNROD’s small staff of economists* prepared a monthly aid situ- 
ation report, which became an essential tool of all concerned with 
aid to Bangladesh. The report was an innovation. It was compiled 
in active collaboration with the planning commission of the Ban- 
gladesh government and the representatives in Dacca of donor 
governments and organizations. It became increasingly com- 
prehensive and by September 1972 was being actively supported 
by all the Dacca missions of donor governments. The report was 
widely circulated and the accompanying wall chart—the size of a 
bed sheet—was both a status symbol displaved on the walls of 
offices in Dacca and a useful tool for officials, national as well as 
international, concerned with the provision of external assistance. 
For the first time in an operation of this kind, prospective donors 
had at their disposal a detailed valuation and analvsis of all aid 
from all sources—bilateral, multilateral, and through the volun- 
tary agencies. 

This was useful in itself. It was also an important element in 
the work of coordination, which was one of UNROD’s main 
functions and one of its most considerable achievements. 
UNROD came increasingly to play a role in coordinating relief 
activities as a whole. One important factor in this aspect of 
UNROD's work was a volume of aid—about 25 percent of the 
total—furnished on a multilateral basis. The fact that a large— 
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and in the food and transport sectors—crucial share of the relief 
effort was being directly coordinated by UNROD also provided a 
base for a more comprehensive coordinating role. The excellent 
relationships with. the government of Bangladesh established by 
Sir Robert Jackson and Wictor Umbricht were no less important. 
Through their constant contacts with the prime minister, the 
planning commission, and other government departments, Um- 
bricht and his senior colleagues in UNROD were able to supple- 
ment and support the machinery set up by the government to 
coordinate external assistance. The scheme of priorities estab- 
lished in the Sailer report and refined through discussions at 
headquarters and in Dacca furnished a valuable framework for 
coordination, as well as for the collation of aid information, of 
which coordination was an aspect. 

UNROD was also able to help solve specific problems. On one 
occasion a donor government provided Bangladesh with large 
quantities of nylon for clothing. The offer was embarrassing. In a 
humid monsoon climate, nylon is not a desirable fabric. By exer- 
cising commercial and diplomatic skill, Umbricht was able to 
dispose of it arid to replace it with cotton without offending the 
donor. In other cases, UNROD'’s statement of needs directed the 
attention of donors to the types of assistance most required. 

As a matter of policy, UNROD subcontracted operations wher- 
ever possible to the most efficient and economical agencies, partly 
because of the United Nations system’s limitations for direct ac- 
tion and partly because of the reduction of overhead this permit- 
ted. In two sectors, food grains and transport, however, UNROD 
undertook direct operational responsibilities. The two sectors 
were linked and formed the core of the relief operation. 

Under Peter Wheeler, a New Zealander of many vears’ experi- 
ence in the area with the World Food Program and FAO, the 
food section was mainly responsible for assessing food import 
needs. This was a complex process. Domestic production was es- 
timated by field observation of crops and by information from 
local agricultural officers and district commissioners. The esti- 
mates were then discussed with the interested government de- 
partments. Sometimes there were differences of opinion. The 
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food ministry's estimates were usually on the low side. Those of 
the planning commission and the ministry of agriculture were 
sometimes higher than UNROD’s. The differences were debated 
at meetings between Umbricht, the food section, the UNROD 
economist, and the secretaries of the ministries of food and ag- 
riculture and the planning commission. In the end an agreed es- 
timate was invariably arrived at, and an agreed statement of food 
import needs was prepared for presentation to potential donors. 

The food section was also responsible for monitoring the arrival 
of food grain shipments and their movement upcountry and the 
availability of stocks. This enabled UNROD to pinpoint areas 
where shortages existed and to arrange for emergency deliveries 
where necessary. The food ministry was normally responsible for 
distribution and decided when and where commodities would be 
delivered. The food section, with the assistance of the transporta- 
tion task force, saw that the deliveries were made, distribution to 
the centers of consumption being the responsibility of the Bangla- 
desh authorities. 

The food section’s business was exacting and essential to the 
operation’s success. Without a mechanism capable of bringing 
together disparate forecasts and combining them in an agreed es- 
timate based on the best available information, the appeals for 
food grains launched by the secretary-general would have lacked 
precision and carried much less conviction. It is also unlikely they 
could have been made early enough to ensure timely delivery in 
Bangladesh. This was of cardinal importance, considering the 
long lead time needed to bring bulk supplies frorn overseas. The 
monitoring system worked well. Within Bangladesh it ensured 
that stocks were maintained at reasonable levels and that action to 
replenish them was taken in good time. Externally it enabled the 
secretary-general to call for additional pledges to meet anticipated 
needs and avert disaster and to make coordinated arrangements in 
cooperation with donor governments for the shipment of supplies 
and their movement within Bangladesh. 

UNROD's transport operations, air, road, and marine, were 
managed by a transportation task force. The task force was set up 
in February 1972, in the period of heroic improvisation, and re- 
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tained some of the aura of those days to the end. It discharged its 
responsibilities with energy, enthusiasm, and much success. The 
transport bottleneck was broken, the ports did not choke up, and 
the relief goods were kept moving. The cost, however, was high. 
An American transport expert in Dacca said that the operation 
demonstrated the first law of transport economics: if you put 
enough cash on the barrel head, you can move anything any- 
where. The comment was unfair. Costs might have been reduced 
and management might have been improved, but the crisis was 
overcome by the application of energy rather than of money. 

In the road sector, the task force was not particularly successful 
and was able to do little more than attempt to keep a record of the 
vehicles imported through UNROD and supplied to the govern- 
ment. This was not easy. Many of the vehicles were imported in 
the chaotic days of 197] and early 1972. Some records were lost. 
Others were poor, and staff was never plentiful. Nevertheless, by 
the end of the operation, a satisfactory accounting had been 
undertaken. In other areas there were difficulties. A vehicle main- 
tenance project initiated by UNICEF in 1971 collapsed. The 
international mechanics lost heart and could not cope with the 
unending difficulties. The project was transferred to UNROD and 
an interim scheme was set up with three maintenance centers in 
Chittagong, Khulna, and Dacca. It fared little better. The food 
ministry, which operated the trucks, could not recruit mechanics 
or get an imprest account to buy minor spares or even cotton 
waste. A working group of the planning commission, with 
UNROD participation, proposed a new scheme to be placed 
under bilateral auspices. 

The task force’s air operations were more successful. The het- 
erogeneous air fleet was effectively employed. The fleet varied in 
sive, beginning with two wrecked Pilatus Porter light aircraft and a 
Short Skyvan in January 1972 and reaching a peak in August with 
two Pilatus Porters, one Skyvan, three C-130s, and two Bell 
helicopters. The fleet was active. It carried over 9,000 passengers 
in 1972 and 40,000,000 pounds of cargo, most of it during the 
monsoon airlifts and airdrop. UNROD’s air fleet flew the first 
scheduled air service in Bangladesh and throughout the period 
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provided passenger services for international and government ofh- 
cials, experts, and visiting dignitaries. 

The heart of the task force’s activities was the management of 
the UNROD fleet. At its peak it consisted of 25 minibulkers, 8 
river tugs, 3 ferry barges with pusher tugs, 3 fuel barges, + fuel 
tankers, | water tender, 6 lightering ships, 3 LCTs, 5 ocean tugs, 
and 18 hatch barges. The task force was in radio communication 
with most of the vessels and controlled their movements. 

Through the port officers in Chittagong and Chalna, the task 
force was responsible for the discharge of all aid consignments 
and, in many cases, for their onward movement. In particular, 
UNROD handled all food grain shipments, bilateral and mul- 
tilateral, on behalf of the government and was responsible for 
their delivery to the quay side at Chittagong or to inland ports and 
silos. This was a huge task, and it was successfully performed. 
The port of Chittagong acquired a reputation, to UNROD’s 
credit, for handling ships rapidly. As a result, the World Food 
Program reported that it had less difficulty persuading shipowners 
to accept cargoes consigned to Bangladesh. 

There were endless other difficulties. Some of thei were re- 
moved in the course of continuous contacts and regular weekly 
meetings with the Bangladesh authorities concerned, the ministry 
of communications, the coordination division for external assist- 
ance, the ministry of food, the Bangladesh Agricultural Devel- 
opment Corporation, the Inland Water Transport Authority, and 
the Inland Water Transport Corporation. Others could only be 
dealt with by unremitting effort, cajolery, and even threats. Cus- 
toms officers were sometimes intransigent, and their procedures 
were always cumbersome. Stevedores were sometimes hard to 
find. Pilots were often balky. Consignments were frequently 
obscurely labeled and ship arrivals were often announced at the 
last moment. Nevertheless, the system worked, and worked well, 
with only a minimum staff. 

There were shortcomings in the task force itself, whose staff 
were mostly amateurs. Many of them, a British expert said, later 
became professionals, but the level of performance would have 
been higher if the staff had been built around transport specialists. 
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The transport experts available to UNROD tended, however, to 
be employed as advisers rather than as operational managers. 

One curious lapse in the work of the task force was that it ap- 
parently concentrated its attention on the minibulkers. These 
were the most important and the most expensive part of the fleet, 
but they were well managed and should have required little 
supervision. The task force tended in contrast to neglect the mot- 
ley fleet of tugs and barges. As a result, periods during which the 
tugs and barges were unserviceable and off hire were not reported 
to the chief administrative officer. Substantial overpavments were 
made to the owners and had to be recovered later. 

The reasons for this lapse are not clear. Lack of specialist 
knowledge may have been one factor. Fascination with the mini- 
bulkers and concentration on the main object of the operation, 
the movement of grains from the ports to the points of consump- 
tion, may have been another. The division of responsibilities be- 
tween the chief administrative officer and the chief of the task 
force seems also to have been important. In UNROD, as tradi- 
tionally in the United Nations, administration—accounts, 
budget, payroll, personnel—was in a separate compartment from 
management. During the early months of UNROD at any rate, 
the chief of the task force and his administrative counterpart ap- 
pear to have gone their own ways, the one concerned with the 
movement of ships, the other concerned with more abstract ques- 
tions of finance. The difficulty seems to have been fairly general. 
Despite the efforts of Sir Robert Jackson at headquarters and Vic- 
tor Umbricht in the held, the operational and administrative sides 
of the undertaking tended to move apart. In August 1972, for 
example, UNROD’s deputy chief of mission complained that 
headquarters had paid a contractor without Dacca’s prior certifica- 
tion of the invoices. Whatever the merits of his complaint, the 
fact seems to be that techniques of bifurcated management 
adequate to cope with the ordinary work of the United Nations are 
insufficient to tackle operational requirements. The operational 
goals were met, but less economically and less tidily than might 
have been the case. 

UNROD was an operation by the combined organizations of 
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the United Nations system. In UNROD, the activities of the sys- 
tem were not simply coordinated. In accordance with the one- 
voice principle accepted by ACC in April 1972, the agencies and 
prograins of the system agreed to combine their efforts in a single 
program under the United Nations umbrella. The agencies and 
programs retained their separate identities, but their staff in Ban- 
gladesh worked as members of the UNROD team and were, for 
the most part, financed by UNROD. Under these arrangements, 
staff from UNICEF, FAO, and WHO worked with UNROD 
from the beginning. IBRD and IMF assisted through their repre- 
sentatives in Dacca, and specialists were brought in from various 
agencies to advise on specific relief problems requiring immediate 
attention. These included experts from ICAO, the ILO, ITU, 
FAO, WFP, UNIDO, WHO, the United Nations Office for 
Technical Cooperation, and the United Nations Fund for Popu- 
lation Activities. The experts were attached to UNROD, some 
more firmly than others. A few appear to have done little more 
than pay courtesy calls on the chief of mission and seek informa- 
tion and logistical assistance from the UNROD staff. Others, es- 
pecially those on long-term assignments, were to all intents and 
purposes members of the UNROD staff. The representative of 
UNDP served as deputy chief of the mission. 

The one-voice principle was effective and welcomed by gov- 
ernments. So far as the organizations that formed the hard core of 
UNROD were concerned—UNICEF, FAO/WFP, and WHO— 
the operation was in the fullest sense a joint undertaking in which 
funds, equipment, and expertise were pooled and molded into an 
integrated effort. There were differences of opinion and of empha- 
sis. There were times, for instance, when UNICEF believed that 
higher priority should be given to the shipment of tube-well spares 
and other items needed for its prograins.* The differences were 
minor and activities were harmonized and integrated, by meet- 
ings, discussions, and a system of common reporting, into a coor- 
dinated effort designed to meet the priority requirements estab- 
lished by the government in cooperation with UNROD. 

Acceptance of the principle was, of course, made easier by the 
fact that the United Nations had funds at its disposal and that 
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Bangladesh was not a member of any of the organizations of the 
system. It continued to work, however, even after Bangladesh had 
been admitted to membership in most of the agencies and the lat- 
ter had less need-of UNROD’s umbrella. UNROD could still 
provide leadership, funds, services—transport and communica- 
tions in particular—and a unique knowledge of the Bangladesh 
government and its problems. 

In one respect the one-voice principle began to fail toward the 
end of UNROD's life. The earlier agency advisory missions were 
clearly directed toward priority problems requiring immediate so- 
lutions. In the latter stages, some, at any rate, seem to have been 
principally concerned with identifying areas in which the gov- 
ernment might be induced to request assistance rather than find- 
ing ways to meet the government's priority needs. One mission, 
for example, suggested possible projects in twelve sectors that 
happened to correspond fairly closely to the rubrics in its organi- 
zation’s program budget. The habits of international civil servants 
die hard. 

The voluntary agencies’ contribution to the relief and rehabili- 
tation effort in Bangladesh was remarkable in many ways.® It was 
large—$116,500,000 at mid-March 1973. It was prompt. It was 
flexible and untrammeled by bureaucratic constraints and was 
able to meet needs that could not easily have been satished by 
governments or intergovernmental agencies. It was also effectively 
coordinated with other external assistance and directed toward the 
priorities established by the government. It was remarkable also 
for the high degree of cooperation among the agencies them- 
selves. 

This achievement resulted from a series of measures by the 
Bangladesh government, UNROD, and the voluntary agencies 
themselves. The first step toward a coordinated voluntary agency 
program was taken in January 1972 when Toni Hagen, then serv- 
ing as chief of mission in Dacca, convened a meeting of agencies 
to consider ways of coordinating the operations and pooling the 
resources of the nongovernmental and the international agencies 
involved and to review policies and programs. The meeting was a 
success and regular meetings followed. ‘These were at first under 
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the chairmanship of the UNROD chief of mission and later 
under that of Rab Chaudhuri, the government coordinator for ex- 
ternal assistance, relief, and rehabilitation. The coordinator was 
assisted by an UNROD liaison officer and worked from an office 
close to UNROD headquarters. 

The government coordinators approach was somewhat unor- 
thodox. At an early meeting, he told the voluntary agency repre- 
sentatives that all relief operations, including those channeled 
through the Bangladesh Red Cross, must be integrated with the 
government's program. Agencies unwilling to accept this should, 
he said, leave. None did. The agencies welcomed this approach. 
They responded as they had done to Hagen’s earlier brusque ap- 
peal to abandon the traditional blankets-and-baby-food approach 
to relief, in favor of getting the economy and the transport system 
moving, and began to discuss projects directly related to the coun- 
trv’s priority needs. These were not in the areas in which the vol- 
untary agencies normally worked and required a rather radical re- 
vision of agency practices. This was promptly undertaken. One 
major agency put up $900,000 to buy ferries, in order to remove 
one of the most frustrating transport bottlenecks. Another large 
agency bought ten coastal and smaller vessels. Other voluntary 
agencies turned their attention to priority needs that they were 
better equipped to meet than slower-moving, more cumbersome, 
less personal, and more inhibited official agencies. A number of 
voluntary agencies, for example, began to work on projects to re- 
habilitate the large numbers of women who had been raped and 
otherwise ill-treated by the Pakistan Army during the crackdown 
and subsequently rejected by their families. This was not the kind 
of problem that an intergovernmental international organization 
could successfully undertake. Voluntary agencies were also active 
in nutritional and preventive-health programs, child care, the 
promotion of cooperatives for cottage and small industries, in- 
cluding handloom weavers and fishermen, and integrated rural 
development. Under a rural housing program, twenty voluntary 
agencies combined their efforts to build 364,000 houses in 1972. 
They did so with the assistance of UNROD, which provided cor- 
rugated iron and delivered it as near as possible to the construc- 
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tion sites scattered throughout the country. These programs were 
valuable in themselves and were the more effective because they 
were carried out by enthusiastic, dedicated agency personnel 
working side by side with Bangalees. 

The voluntary agency, programs were planned in a series of 
subcommittees consisting of representatives of agencies with simi- 
lar interests. This guaranteed a high degree of cooperation, in 
which voluntary agencies exchanged staff and resources and as- 
sisted each other in meeting the country’s needs. 

By mid-May 1972, when the planning was completed, the sub- 
committee meetings were discontinued. Their place was taken 
by a fortnightly voluntary agency meeting, which had, as the 
UNROD liaison officer put it, no fixed terms of reference, con- 
ducted no business, and made no recommendations. It was, 
nevertheless, a valuable meeting, which enabled agency represen- 
tatives to exchange ideas among themselves and with the govern- 
ment. Representatives of government agencies were brought to 
the meeting by the government coordinator and informed the 
agency representatives of their needs. The agencies responded 
rapidly, sometimes in the course of the meeting. For observers 
accustomed to the slower responses of international organiza- 
tions, the process was encouraging and refreshing. At one meet- 
ing, for example, representatives of the Bangladesh Agricultural 
Development Corporation discussed the prospects for the coming 
aus harvest and told the agencies of the need for mechanics and 
spare parts to repair irrigation pumps. They were followed by rep- 
resentatives of a large United Nations advisory mission who out- 
lined, at some length, their intricate plans for studies, investiga- 
tion and, eventually, recommendations. While this exposition 
went on, field workers from two voluntary agencies conferred with 
the representatives of the Agricultural Development Corporation 
and undertook to supply volunteer mechanics who would be 
flown in from Europe in time to repair the irrigation pumps 
needed for the aus crop. In the long run, the recommendations 
promised by the United Nations mission may prove more impor- 
tant than the action taken by the voluntary agencies. In the short 
run, there is no doubt where the advantage lay. The volume of 
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aid the two agencies supplied in this case was small, but it was 
immediate and practical. 

The voluntary agencies’ achievements in Bangladesh and 
UNROD’s contribution to them through its liaison officer, Tom 
Haighton, were impressive. They were also instructive. On the 
basis of their experience in Bangladesh, the voluntary agencies, 
with the encouragement of Haighton, made a number of recom- 
mendations that call for the extension to other disaster situations 
of the procedures which were found effective in Bangladesh. 

The recommendations were: 


(i) A planned alerting procedure for disasters should be set up 
under international auspices. It could be entrusted to the 
United Nations Disaster Relief Office in Geneva, if this body 
were equipped to carry the function, but voluntary agency rep- 
resentatives should assist in preparing it and be associated with 
its operation. The procedure might include: 

—an emergency fund to cover dispatch of an investigating 
team to a disaster area; 

—tregional stockpiles of emergency relief supplies; 

—preparing an ‘operations manual’ or ‘guidelines to action 
by voluntary agencies’ for disaster situations. 

(ii) The greatest need for coordinating action in a disaster 
situation is within the stricken country, and it is the govern- 
ment’s responsibility to take the lead and bear the main burden, 
with the assistance of the concerned UNDP resident represent- 
ative and specialized agencies, Red Cross and other voluntary 
agencies. For this purpose governments in disaster-prone areas 
should be encouraged to set up ‘emergency cells’ within their 
administrative structure. 

(iii) A ‘guidelines’ or ‘model rules’ agreement between gov- 
ernments and voluntary agencies, worked out at international 
level and preferably under the auspices of the United Nations 
would be helpful to all concerned. It should include what the 
government can require from voluntary agencies by way of pro- 
gram approval and reporting; rules governing the type of relief 
goods which can be imported duty free, and for what period of 
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time; the government’s responsibility for internal transporta- 
NONMEN 

(iv) There is a critical need for government at the start of a 
relief operation to appoint a relief coordinator with effective 
powers to overcome procedural bottlenecks and authorize un- 
orthodox emergency actions. The need for this function should 
be kept under review and it should be terminated when the 
government departments concerned have reorganized them- 
selves to cope with the emergency. (In Bangladesh, one volun- 
tary agency commented that “The 1972 relief operation was 
remarkably free of red tape, thanks initially to the coordination 
division, then to the ministry of relief and rehabilitation which 
took over effectively later on. . . .”) 

(v) Since relief is temporary and exceptional help to meet 
temporary, exceptional requirements, a ‘cut-off’ date should 
be fixed as early as the situation allows, to obviate encourage- 
ment of the so-called relief syndrome and to enable the au- 
thorities, and voluntary agencies, to take up or resume rehabili- 
tation and development work. 

(vi) Where by arrangement with governments or other 
donors, the sale of donated food is authorized to set up a coun- 
terpart fund to be used for relief and development purposes, 
whether under the control of the government or of the United 
Nations or jointly, provision should be made to allow relief 
projects by voluntary agencies of proved capacity to be assisted 
from the fund for their local expenditures.” 


The recommendations are interesting and may well prove use- 
ful to those concerned with the provision of relief in future dis- 
aster situations. They are also evidence of the voluntary agencies’ 
satisfaction with the arrangements instituted and successfully op- 
erated by the government and UNROD in Bangladesh. In mate- 
rial ways UNROD assisted the agencies by giving them access to 
transport and communications facilities and in some cases by pro- 
viding supplies. It also furnished a central reference point in the 
person of Haighton, the UNROD liaison officer, who was able in 
countless ways to encourage and help forward the agencies’ plans 
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for cooperation and ensure that they were constantly aware of the 
government's priorities. As a result, the efforts of the fifty or so 
voluntary agencies in Bangladesh were welded into a single, sub- 
stantial, and outstandingly effective component of the entire relief 
effort. 

As a mechanism for mobilizing resources, as an instrument for 
coordinating aid, and as an operating agency in the transport and 
food sectors, UNROD was immensely successful. Looking back 
on the operation after the conclusion of his assignment, Victor 
Umbricht analyzed some of the reasons for its success and some of 
the causes of its shortcomings. 

The main priorities had been properly assessed and had been 
acted upon “with celerity and imagination.” Of course, some 
things could have been done better. Urgently required relief 
items, for example, had been held at the ports too long because of 
customs delays. The unloading of minibulkers at inland ports had 
not always been properly organized, making it impossible to oper- 
ate the minibulker fleet at peak efficiency. These and similar 
difficulties could, he thought, have been reduced if UNROD 
intervention had been more insistent and if there had been 
daily conferences with the port authorities. He felt strongly that 
UNROD should have been equipped with experienced port 
officers and with a highly qualified specialist in marine transport. 
“What was missing,” he said, “was a sea captain... . The gim- 
micks of the shipping trade are much too tricky to be left to non- 
professionals.” He was inclined, also, to believe that transport 
operations would have been improved if UNROD had employed 
more local professionals. 

He regretted, too, that the priority given to the importation of 
pumps, tube wells, fertilizers, and spare parts for pumps and 
trucks had not resulted in the necded equipment being brought in 
soon enough to be used for the 1972 aman harvest. “We erred in 
not keeping pressure on the government at an early stage to em- 
phasize this need in their bilateral associations with donor coun- 
tries.” He thought the situation would have been helped if 
UNROD in the field had had suficient funds to make direct pur- 
chases from sources that could have effected speedy deliveries. 
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This would, he recognized, have required modification of United 
Nations rules for administering funds and the limitations on the 
delegation of financial authority. “These rules, however, were not 
conceived for emergency relief operations like Bangladesh,” he 
said, “but for classical procurement practices.” Although head- 
quarters in New York had done well in supplying the mission in 
Bangladesh with the goods requested, it had been hamstrung by 
cumbersome rules that should, he suggested, be reviewed in the 
light of UNROD’s experience. 

On the positive side, Umbricht believed that the one-voice 
principle had been “fundamental to the effectiveness of our opera- 
tion.” The Bangladesh experience had provided the model for fu- 
ture operations and shown that it was possible to coordinate effec- 
tively the operations of the specialized agencies, the voluntary 
agencies, and the bilateral efforts of donor countries. “If,” he said, 
“the principle is to be faulted at all, it is that the principle was not 
always observed stringently enough and that, for successor opera- 
tions, an even stricter approach might be adopted.” 

There were two other aspects of UNROD’s work that were, in 
Umbricht’s opinion, crucial to the success of the operation: coop- 
eration with donor governments and with the government of Ban- 
gladesh and local authorities. Close cooperation had, he noted, 
been established with all donor countries, bilateral and multilat- 
eral. This was “based on their confidence in the coordinating role 
of UNROD.” In Dacca, UNROD had daily contacts with the 
diplomatic missions of donor countries and visiting delegations 
and was “often in a position to assist them with advice and infor- 
mation on the urgent requirements of Bangladesh and to help 
avoid project duplications.” UNROD was also able to assist the 
various missions by providing them with transport whenever 
needed. Without access to UNROD’s ships, light aircraft, and 
helicopters, delegations of donor countries would have met with 
great difficulty in visiting outlying parts of the country. 

Cooperation with the government of Bangladesh and local au- 
thorities was extremely close. “All my senior colleagues and I my- 
self,” Umbricht reported, “had daily contact with the various 
Bangladesh representatives at the different levels. On many occa- 
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sions, | had meetings with several cabinet members at various 
times on the same day and quite often I dropped into the office of 
one or other of the ministers simply because I chanced to be 
nearby. I had a cup of tea with them and we talked about gen- 
eralities, but this was a major factor in establishing the atmos- 
phere of mutual trust that was essential to the close working rela- 
tionship which characterized UNROD’s activities. I believe that 
this human relationship should be given more attention than it 
normally receives.” 

What Umbricht wrote of UNROD in Dacca was equally true 
of UNROD headquarters in New York. The operation was efh- 
cient, economical, and vigorous. It was also an outstandingly 
successful exercise in cooperation, with the government of Ban- 
gladesh, with donor governments, with agencies and programs of 
the United Nations system, with the voluntary agencies, and with 
the many sections of the secretariat able to contribute to its work. 
Without that cooperation and the policy of consistently limiting 
UNROD’s direct involvement in operational functions to the 
minimum by subcontracting wherever possible to existing efh- 
cient agencies, the operation could not have accomplished so 
much with so small an administrative infrastructure. 8 

Commenting on the operation in 1973, Sir Robert Jackson 
suggested that much of its success resulted from the “three um- 
brellas” with which it had provided the international community. 

The first umbrella was one that the secretary-general could 
offer to extend over the United Nations system as a whole and 
thus help it to speak with “one voice.” The principle had worked 
well. The process had, of course, been made easier by the fact 
that the United Nations itself had had funds at its disposal. It 
proved most helpful to the specialized agencies, including the 
World Bank and IMEF, before Bangladesh had become a member 
of the organizations concerned. 

The second umbrella was more voluntary in character but had 
proved to be equally effective. This was the umbrella offered to all 
the voluntary agencies working in Bangladesh. The voluntary 
agencies had very quickly responded when they saw that the 
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United Nations arrangements assured that the resources were 
used to the best advantage. 

The third umbrella was also essentially voluntary and was ex- 
tended to the many governments providing bilateral assistance. In 
the early days before some of the principal donor governments 
had recognized Bangladesh, the United Nations had provided a 
channel through which they-eould offer assistance. As the opera- 
tion progressed and more aid was provided bilaterally, UNROD's 
umbrella continued to be useful. In the end, virtually all donor 
governments, either formally or informally, made use of the third 
umbrella because they saw its advantages. As a result of 
UNROD’s efforts, donors, governmental and nongovernmental, 
had been provided with a comprehensive picture of all external 
assistance to Bangladesh. 

The operation had, Jackson said, achieved its fundamental ob- 
jective “as a result of much help by many people and many gov- 
ernments and organizations.” He suggested it had also demon- 
strated that the United Nations is “a very suitable instrument to 
use as a catalyst and political coordinator.” The political initia- 
tives taken by U Thant in 197] and Kurt Waldheim in 1972 and 
1973 had been matched by the creation of a successful, supple, 
and innovative organization. The organization was temporary. 
With the end of the emergency it was disbanded, but the experi- 
ence it had accumulated and the lessons it provided remain. 
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UNEPRO, UNROD, UNROB: 
A Chronology 


1971 

l April Secretary-general publicly offers UN hu- 
manitarian assistance to the government of 
Pakistan 

22 April Secretary-general makes formal offer of UN 
humanitarian assistance for the relief of suffer- 
ing in East Pakistan 

29 April Secretary-general designates UNHCR as focal 
point for UN assistance to refugees from East 
Pakistan 

22 May Pakistan formally accepts the secretary- 
general’s offer of humanitarian assistance 

3 June Assistant secretary-general Kittani visits Paki- 
stan to make arrangements for relief operation 

7 June Representative of secretary-general, E]-Tawil, 
and small field staff arrive in East Pakistan to 
coordinate emergency aid 

16 June Secretary-general appeals for contributions for 
emergency assistance in East Pakistan 

21 June S. Tripp appointed headquarters coordinator 
for UN humanitarian assistance to East Paki- 
stan 

16 July ECOSOC endorses the action taken by the 
secretary-general 

20 July Secretary-general addresses memorandum to 
the president of the Security Council on the 
situation in the subcontinent 

13 August Secretary-general convenes meeting of poten- 
tial donor governments 

23 August Paul-Marc Henry appointed assistant secre- 
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September- 
October 

22 October 

15-16 November 


18 November 


24 November 
4-6 December 


6 December 


7 December 
12-21 December 


21 December 


22 December 
27 December 
1972 

12 January 


20 January 


l4 February 
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tary-general in charge of East Pakistan relief 
operation (UNEPRO) at headquarters 
Contributions beginning to be delivered, in- 
cluding first 100 trucks 

Secretary-general offers his good offices to the 
governments of India and Pakistan 
Agreement between government of Pakistan 
and UN on conduct of operation 

Paul-Mare Henry reports to the Third Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly on the opera- 
tion 

Movement of staff and supplies to East Paki- 
stan halted. Supplies diverted to Singapore 
Security Council considers situation in the 
subcontinent 

General Assembly adopts resolution 2790 
(xxvI) endorsing the secretary-general’s initia- 
tive in establishing UNEPRO 

Genera] Assembly adopts resolution 2793 
(xxv1) calling for cease-fire 

Security Council again considers situation 
and adopts resolution 307 (1971) 
Secretary-general informs General Assembly 
and Security Council of establishment of 
UNROD 

Evacuation of staff completed, leaving small 
nucleus in Dacca 


Toni Hagen arrives in Dacca as officer in 
charge of UNROD 


First informal meeting of potential UNROD 
donor governments 

Paul-Marc Henry meets prime minister of 
Bangladesh 

Secretary-general appeals for contributions in 
support of UNROD 


5 March 
23 March 
10 April 
14 April 


28 April 
31 May 


11 July 
5 August 


August 
1] August 
8 September 


14 September 
14 October 


18 October 
20 October 
16 November 
23 November 
1 December 


1973 

5 January 
2 February 
February 
16 March 
31 March 
l April 
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The Sailer mission arrives in Dacca to survey 
needs 

Sir Robert Jackson appointed as under- 
secretary-general in charge of the operation 
ACC endorses the one-voice principle for the 
condtict of the operation 

Dr. Victor Umbricht appointed chief of mis- 
sion in Dacca 

Report of Sailer mission published 
Secretary-general makes further appeal for 
contributions. Donor meeting 

Donor meeting 

S.S. Manhattan arrives in Bangladesh waters 
for use as a floating silo 

UNROD airdrop and airlift of food supplies 
Donor meeting 

Government of Bangladesh requests UN to 
undertake clearance of Chalna anchorage 
Donor meeting 

Prime minister of Bangladesh requests con- 
tinued UN relief assistance after the planned 
termination of UNROD 

Donor meeting 

UN signs Chalna clearance contract 

Salvage equipment begins to arrive at Chalna 
S.S. Manhattan leaves Bangladesh waters 
Donor meeting 


Donor meeting 

Donor meeting 

Secretary-general visits subcontinent 

Donor meeting 

UNROD terminated 

UNROB established under Francis Lacoste as 
chief of mission and special representative of 
the secretary-general 
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1 May 

11 May 
22 June 
14 August 


24 August 
1 September 
13 September 


9 November 
23 November 


31 December 
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Donor meeting 

Chalna clearance completed 

Donor meeting 

Contract for second Chalna clearance opera- 
tion signed 

Donor meeting 

Operational responsibility for shipping opera- 
tions transferred to Bangladesh transport task 
group 

Secretary-general appeals for support of UN 
humanitarian operations in the subcontinent 
Final donor meeting 

Work under second Chalna clearance con- 


tract completed 
UNROB terminated as planned 
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Published United Nations Material 


Reports of the Secretary-General 


Between December 1971 and December 1973 the secretary- 
general made a series of formal reports to the General Assembly 
and the Security Council on the work of UNEPRO, UNROD, 
and UNROB under the general title “Report of the Secretary- 
General concerning the implementation of General Assembly 
resolution 2790 (xxv) and Security Council resolution 307 
(1971).” The dates of issue and document numbers were: 
5/10466 21 Dec. 1971; S/10539, 15 Feb. 1972: S/10539/add. 1, 
28 Apr. 1972; $/10539/add. 2, 31 May 1972; S/10539/add. 3, 11 
Aug. 1972; S/10853, 1 Jan. 1973; S/0853/add. 1, 15 Jan..1973; 
S/10853/add. 2, 13 Mar. 1973; S/10853/add. 3, 26 Apr. 1973; 
and S/10853/add. 4, 5 Dec. 1973. The reports are reprinted in the 
official records of the United Nations Security Council. 


UNROD Publications 


The UNROD office in Dacca published the following num- 
bered information papers: 

1. Field reports compiled from 2 January to 12 February 1972, 
Toni Hagen, 12 February 1972 

2. Labour intensive schemes and food imports, Peter 
Wheeler, 13 February 1972 

3. Blunt facts on relief and rehabilitation in Bangladesh, Toni 
Hagen, 13 February 1972 

4. Bridges and ferries (Bangladesh), W. K. Cross, 29 February 
1972 

5. What Bangladesh needs (a brief note), S. K. Dey, 3 March 
1972 

6. Rural works programme, Peter Wheeler, 3 March 1972 

7. Report on rehabilitation of groundwater irrigation equip- 
ment, S. R. Vasudev, 7 March 1972 
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8. Plight of weavers in Bangladesh, S. K. Dey, 15 March 1972 

9. Report on Chittagong port, Rex Dodson, 17 March 1972 

10. Note on relief materials and services pledged to Bangla- 
desh up to March 1972, T. Haighton, 17 March 1972 

ll. Bangladesh today and tomorrow, S. K. Dey, 23 March 
1972 

12. Situation and relief in Bangladesh as of 7 May 1972, Toni 
Hagen, 7 May 1972 

13. Bangladesh health nutrition survey, Dr. M. S. Lowen- 
stein, Dr. Alfred Sommer, and Dr. James Sprague, 23 June 1972 

14. The health situation in Bangladesh—The great outreach, 
Dr. Sam Street, June 1972 

15. UNROD—The fist six months, January-June 1972, 26 
July 1972 

16. The work of the voluntary agencies in Bangladesh, 
January-June 1972, 14 August 1972 

17. Bangladesh: A survey of damage and repairs, two vols., S. 
K. Dey, 13 October 1972 

18. Rehabilitation of the disabled in Bangladesh, Esko Kosu- 
nen, 6 November 1972 

19. Food storage management (rats), P. M. Thomas, 16 No- 
vember 1972 

20. Study of ferry crossings in Bangladesh, S. Haque, 15 De- 
cember 1972 

21. Second Bangladesh national nutritional assessment, Dr. 
James B. Sprague, 22 December 1972 

22. A report on telecommunications in Bangladesh, John F. 
Boag, 9 January 1973 

23. Health in Bangladesh—WHO country review, Dr. Sam 
Street, 14 February 1973 

24. Bangladesh—A broad survey of institutions, S. K. Dey, 28 
February 1973 

25. Aid situation report, Bernard Oury, March 1973 

26. ‘The work of the voluntary agencies in Bangladesh, 1972 
(projected to June 1973), 15 March 1973 
Other publications were: 

A. Report of the civil aviation mission/Bangladesh, John R. 
Houghton, April 1972 
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B. Supplemental report of the civil aviation mission, May 
ies 

C. Report of the special agricultural mission to assess import 
requirements of food grains for the calendar year 1973, Dr. 
Robert Chandler, December 1972 

D. Further report ofthe special agricultural mission, March 
1973 j 

E. Some social aspects of development planning in Bangla- 
desh: Report prepared under the sponsorship of UNROD, three 
vols., December 1972 


Notes 


In addition to the published sources cited in the notes, unpub- 
lished archival material, and information derived from inter- 
views have been used. As the archival material is not readily ac- 
cessible and many of the persons interviewed preferred to remain 
anonymous, such sources are not identified. Where no sources 
are supplied, the sources are internal, unpublished papers or in- 
terviews. 
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to rural areas causing an as vet uncalculated loss of crops and pur- 
chasing power as well as disruption of transportation. These situations 
will complicate food and relief operations now and in the near fu- 
ture. However, no mass concentrations of displaced persons has 
been reported. 

Preliminary assessments suggest that the problem is primarily one 
of distribution of food and other relief supplies. . . . However, rail- 
way and road transportation capacities have been reduced by an es- 
timated 65 to 75 percent. The government of Pakistan is working on 
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Washington. “Official Washington faithfully reflected South Asia’s 
modest position in US foreign policy in its staffing positions in the 
major agencies. No principal officer in the White House, Treasury, 
or departments of State and Defense had any deep experience in the 
region. Only the Agency for International Development had any 
high level of institutional commitment and expertise relating to the 
region and AID was a very weak player in Washington politics. In- 
stead, during the period of the crisis its very existence was being chal- 
lenged.” The lecture is reproduced in Political Trends in India and 
Bangladesh, Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1973, 
pp. 66-74. 


1) Pakistan Horizon, vol. 24, no. 3, pp. 131-139. 
12 United Nations press release IHA/2, 23 June 1971. 
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1956. 
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3676, 6 Aug. 197], and no. 3680, 11 Aug. 1971. i 
3 Additional contributions were received by 13 August, when the total 
was $4 million. f 
+ United Nations press release IHA/46, 24 Aug. 1971. 
`, This was a major difficulty. Some donors were reluctant to meet re- 
quests that were not endorsed by the United Nations. On 30 August 
Ambassador Shahi forwarded a note to the headquarters coordinator 
which Pakistan had received from a West European government. It 
said in part “as soon as requests for assistance to the population in 
East Pakistan are received through appropriate UN channels, we 
stand ready to comply with such requests to the extent possible.” 
Other prospective donors took a similar position. 
6 United Nations press release [HA/93, 17 Nov. 1971. The text of the 
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A. A chief of mission shall be appointed by the secretary-general, 
who shall exercise full authority, on behalf of the secretary-general, 
over the conduct of UNEPRO. In selecting the chief of mission, the 
secretary-general shall take into consideration the views of the gov- 
ernment of Pakistan. 

B. UNEPRO shall céfisist of such officials as the secretary- 
general may assign or appoint for the purpose of discharging the 
operation's functions, namely, international officials of the United 
Nations, its programs, and specialized agencies, and officials locally 
recruited for the purposes of UNEPRO. Such officials, with the ex- 
ception of those locally recruited and employed at hourly rates, shall 
be accorded the privileges and immunities specified in article v of 
the Convention on the Privileges and Immunities of the United Na- 
tions and article vi of the Convention on the Privileges and Im- 
munities of the Specialized Agencies, to both of which instruments 
Pakistan is a party. UNEPRO personnel shall respect the laws and 
regulations of Pakistan and shall refrain from any action incompati- 
ble with their status as officials of the United Nations or of the spe- 
cialized agencies. 

C. UNEPRO associated personnel shall consist of persons, other 
than those referred to in paragraph 2 above, who are not of Pakistan 
nationality and who are engaged in relief activities forming part of 
UNEPRO. UNEPRO associated personnel shall, in particular, in- 
clude international members of the crews of vessels engaged in ac- 
tivities forming part of UNEPRO and such additional categories of 
personnel (other than those covered under paragraph 2 above) as 
may be agreed between the government of Pakistan and the United 
Nations. The secretary-general shall provide to the government of 
Pakistan at its request lists of UNEPRO associated personnel, and 
shall from time to time inform it of anv changes in those lists. The 
government of Pakistan shall grant UNEPRO associated personnel 
immunity from legal process in respect of words spoken or written 
and all acts performed by them in the course of such activities, 
UNEPRO associated personnel shall respect the laws and regula- 
tions of Pakistan and shall refrain from any action incompatible with 
their functions. 

D. UNEPRO personnel and associated personnel shall enjoy 
freedom of access to, and freedom of movement within East Paki- 
stan. In particular they shall have free access to the places and facili- 
ties where relief supplies brought in by, or under the auspices of, the 
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United Nations, are discharged, stored, transported or distributed. 
Such freedom of access and movement shall include the use of 
motor vehicles, vessels used for sea and river navigation, and 
equipinent, required in connection with UNEPRO activities. The 
freedom of access and movement envisaged in this paragraph may 
be subject to temporary restriction for security reasons. The chief of 
mission shall be informed when such restrictions are imposed and 
shall be consulted with a view to ensuring that activities forming part 
of UNEPRO can continue to be conducted so far as possible with- 
out interruption. 

E. (1) All property, equipment and forms of transport used as 
part of UNEPRO, as well as all relief supplies brought in by, or 
under the auspices of, the United Nations, shall be afforded free 
entry into Pakistan and expeditious handling. They shall not be 
diverted to any purpose incompatible with the functions of 
UUNEPRO. 

(2) The government of Pakistan shall provide free storage fa- 
cilities for relief supplies brought in by, or under the auspices of, the 
United Nations. Arrangements shall be made for regular on-the- 
spot consultations between officials of the government of Pakistan 
and UNEPRO personnel and associated personnel regarding cus- 
toms formalities and similar matters. 

F. UNEPRO personnel and associated personnel shall enjoy an 
unrestricted right of communication, by radio, telephone, telegraph 
or other means, when performing duties forming part of UNEPRO. 
The United Nations may, for this purpose, establish a svstein of 
radio communication in East Pakistan connected with the UN radio 
network, which shall be operated in accordance with such interna- 
tional agreements, conventions and regulations as may be in force. 

G. The United Nations flag, markings and emblem may be used 
in connection with UNEPRO as the chief of mission shall deter- 
mine. 

H. The government of Pakistan shall take all necessary measures 
to ensure the security and safety of UNEPRO personnel and as- 
sociated personnel and of all premises, facilities, means of transport 
and equipment used in connection with UNEPRO activities. 

I. The United Nations and the government of Pakistan shall ex- 
tend to each other the fullest possible cooperation in order that ac- 
tivities forming part of UNEPRO may fulfill the strictly hu- 
manitarian purposes of the operation. 
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UNEPRO included an officer, Masaichi Nagai, who had served as a 
pilot in Japan. One of the remarkable features of the operation was 
field service’s knack of producing staff with useful previous experi- 
ence. It would be gratifying to report that this was the result of plan- 
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. The United Nations was charged in articles in The Economist (13 


Oct. 1973) and the Christian Science Monitor (6 Nov. 1973) with 
forcing an unrealistically high ration level on the government. A ra- 
tion of less than 13 ounces would, the articles argued, have been 
sufficient, would have released resources, and would have enabled 
the government to provide transport for the export of jute. The criti- 
cisin was unfounded. UNROB urged the government to reduce the 
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ration level. In any case, the 13-ounce figure was not strictly speak- 
ing a ration, but a planning figure used in calculating total food 
grain requirements, and was less than that used in the earliest fore- 
casts. In fact, UNROD'’s estimates of grain needs seem to have been 
remarkably accurate. 


18. The lightering vessels were on short-term charter and the number 


was varied to meet requirements. 


19. United Nations press release SG/1776, 7 Dec. 1973. 
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Robert Jackson, fitted all they did into a twenty-four-hour day. The 
time budgets of the officials most actively involved, such as George 
Lanskv of feld operations service and Albert Contreras-Suarez of 
communications, would make interesting reading. 

The report was largely the work of one international economist and 
his Bangalee assistant. 

UNICEF's programs are described in UNICEF Meets an 
Emergency, New York, UNICEF, Nov. 1973. 


. UNROD information papers nos. 16 and 26, Aug. 1972 and Mar. 


1973: 


. UNROD information paper no. 26. 
. On the basis of Umbricht’s analysis and subsequent discussions at 


headquarters, Sir Robert Jackson’s office prepared a series of sugges- 
tions for the organization of future relief operations. The points em- 
phasized were: 
A. The preparation of contingency plans; 
B. The preparation of a “skeleton” plan for dealing with specific 
disasters (a “disaster relief manual’): 
C. The effective application of the one-voice principle through, 
inter alia: 
1. the selection of a central point in the UN system for prepar- 
ing the plans mentioned in A and B above (presumably 
UNDRO). 
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2. the establishment of focal points in all relevant organiza- 
tions of the UN system for coordinating each agency's par- 
ticipation in emergency operations: 

3. strict coordination of all appeals above $500,000, which 
should only emanate from the secretary-general; 

4. clear definition of which part of the UN or which agency is 
to be responsible for dealing with each specific emergency 
as it arises (to be endorsed by the secretary-general and 
communicated to the UN system, and all governments); 

5. strict observance of those arrangements by all concerned in 
the operational phase. 

D. Further consideration of financial arrangements and procedures 
to be applied in cases of emergency operations: 

l. the availability of funds for emergencies under standing ar- 
rangements; 

2. the delegation of financial authority either by: 

i. a special set of emergency financial procedures au- 
tomatically applied when the secretary-general de- 
clares an “emergency operation’; 

or by i 

ii. bestowing an ad hoc special authority in specific in- 
stances. 

3, more flexible procedures for handling contracts (e.g. by 
local contracts committees). 

E. Ensuring the prompt fielding of competent and experienced 
administrative support personnel of high personal caliber by: 

l. maintenance by both the UN and relevant agencies 
(through the focal point in each case) of roster comprising: 

i. those who have served effectively in previous 
emergency operations, with full record of their per- 
formance; 

ii. those who would be ready to serve at short notice, 
thus enabling screening to take place in advance. 

2, keeping a small cadre of trained headquarters and field serv- 
ice personnel available for further missions (instead of the 
present policy of releasing most of them at the end of each 
operation). 

F. Ensuring the prompt fielding of experienced professional per- 
sonnel of high personal caliber by asking: 

l. governments 


and 
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all relevant components of the UN system to provide lists of 
suitably qualified and experienced people (a checklist of the 
main fields usually required could be provided) who could 
be made available at short notice. 


G. Encouraging governments in disaster-prone areas to draw up 
lists of their owi professional and administrative support person- 
nel qualified to oceupy key posts in case of emergency. 

H. The establishment of basic organizational principles to be 
applied to emergency operations, including: 
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full application of the one-voice principle: the chief of mis- 
sion must be the focal point of the UN svstem on the spot; 
adequate delegation of authority to the chief of inission 
while still 


. pinpointing overall responsibility on the headquarters made 


responsible for that particular operation; 
maximum decentralization to the field, keeping the head- 
quarters unit to a bare minimum, yet ready to provide serv- 
ice around the clock, seven days a week; 


. efficient logistical planning; 
. frequent provision of adequate and accurate information to 


donor governments; 


_ at the local level, appointing an “executive officer” who 


would be second in command and responsible for organiza- 
tion; 


. guidelines for setting up an information/intelligence unit to 


collect information systematically and provide it in readily 
usable form. 


A corollary of all this is the urgent need to train more UN per- 
sonnel in these techniques. 
I. Providing adequate and effective OPI facilities for informing the 
general public of successful UN emergency operations. 
J. The policy implications of the Chalna clearance operation for fu- 
ture emergency relief operations. 


In separate documents, Jackson emphasized that, apart from efh- 
cient “operational” personnel, nothing is more important than the 
provision of first class communication facilities throughout any par- 


ticular operation. 
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